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Primary  pupils  must  do  better  □ Vouchers  queried 

T ones  ‘fail 

3 

on  schools 


John  Carvel 
Education  Editor 


THE  Government 
was  last  night 
beset  with  mount- 
ing problems 
throughout  the 
education  system 
after  its  flagship  policies  for 
toddlers,  schoolchildren  and 
-college  students  came  under 
sustained  assault 
Plans  to  give  nursery 
vouchers  for  every  four-year- 
old  were  called  into  question 
by  an  Audit  Commission 
report  warning  of  a black 
market  developing  as  £750 
million  in  coupons  passed 
from  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  parents  to  40,000  pre-school 
establishments.  It  raised 
doubts  about  whether  legisla- 
tion to  promote  a more  com- 
petitive pre-school  market 
could  achieve  the  Govern- 
ment’s aim  of  increasing 
nursery  provision. 

Gillian  Shephard,  the  Edu- 
cation and  Employment  Sec- 
retary, announced  dismal 
results  from  the  first  national 
tests  of  11-year-olds,  showing 
more  fhan  half  failing  to 
reach  the  expected  standard 
in  English  and  maths. 

She'  acknowledged  the  per- 
formance was  disappointing 
and  told  primary  schools  they 
must  do  better.  Although  she 
drew  comfort  from  a better 
performance  by  14-year-olds 
at  secondary  level,  the  pro- 
portion achieving  the  ex- 
pected standard  in  maths  and 
science  was  slightly  lower 
than  a year  before. 

And  as  the  universities 
tried  to  come  to  terms  with  a 
£500  million  funding  cut  over 
the  next  three  academic 
years,  lecturers  called  on  the 
vice-chancellors  and  students 
to  join  them  in  a national  one- 
day  stoppage.  The  vipe-chan- 
. cellars  were  considering  defy- 
ing the  cut  by  imposing  a 
crisis  levy  of  several  hundred 
pounds  per  student. 

The  Labour  leader,  Tony 
Blair,  believed  that  the  Gov- 
ernment's discomfiture  over 
the  test  results  for  ll-year- 
olds  might  allow  him  to 
regain  the  initiative  on  educa- 
tion which  had  been  lost  dur- 
ing the  last  few  days  of  tur- 
moil over  Harriet  Harman’s 
choice  of  a grammar  school  in 
the  Tory  borough  of  Bromley 
for  her  son. 

In  the  Commons  he  said  the 
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results  were  “appalling”  and 
an  indictment  of  Government 
policies.  “These  are  children 
educated  under  a Conserva- 
tive government  The  failure 
is  not  theirs  but  the  Conser- 
vative government's,”  he  said 
at  question  time. 

But  John  Major  hit  back 
with  another  powerful  perfor- 
mance. taunting  Mr  Blair 
with  foe  barely  healed  party 
row  over  the  conduct  of  Ms 
Harman,  shadow  health 
secretary.  ~ . 

“If  It  is  foe  Conservative 
government  that  has  failed, 
perhaps  you  can  explain  why 
some  of  your  friends  remove 
their  children  from  Labour 


education  authorities  and 
have  them  educated  in  Con- 
servative ones?"  he  said. 

David  Blunkett,  shadow 
education  secretary,  said 
there  was  a disturbing  de- 
cline in  children’s  perfor- 
mance in  their  final  years  at 
primary  school.  Yesterday's 
test  results  showed  three- 
quarters  of  7-year-olds  achiev- 
ing or  surpassing  the  ex- 
pected standard  of 
performance  in  English, 
maths  and  science. 

But  only  44  per  cent  of  ll- 
year-olds  reached  the  stan- 
dard in  maths  and  only  48  per 
cent  achieved  it  in  English. 
The  results  seemed  to  con- 
firm reports  from  the  Second- 
ary Heads  Association  about 
declining  standards  of  liter- 
acy and  numeracy  in  their  in- 
take. “We  need  action  as  well 
as  information.  Mrs  Shephard 
is  showing  considerable  com- 
placency about  such  disas- 
trous results  in  the  basics. 
They  come  on  top  of  a decline 
in  GCSE  results  in  maths  and 
English  last  year”,  Mr  Blun- 
kett said. 

Don  Foster,  the  Liberal 
Democrat  education  spokes- 
man. said  the  Government 
must  share  the  blame  for  the 
bad  results.  “They  removed 
funding  from  the  reading 
recovery  scheme,  they  have 
demoralised  teachers,  they 
have  allowed'  buildings  to 
crumble,  they  have  presided 
over  rising  class  sizes.” 

The  Audit  Commission 
warned  that  the  nursery 
voucher  scheme  would 
require  powerful  procedures 
to  prevent  fraud.  It  presented 
a strong  case  for  expanding 
pre-school  provision  for  three 
and  four-year-olds,  arguing 
that  a year  of  good  half-day 
nursery  education  could  do 
more  good  to  a child  than 
rearing  in  a prosperous 

neighbourhood. 

But  the  commission  raised 
doubts  about  whether  the 
voucher  scheme  would  ex- 
pand pre-school  provision  in 
parts  of  the  country  where  it 
was  lacking.  Some  local  au- 
thorities confronted  with  loss 
of  children  to  the  private  and 
voluntary  sectors  might  pro- 
tect their  own  establishments 
instead  of  fulfilling  their  job 
of  promoting  high  quality 
education  for  all  pre-school 
children,  it  warned. 
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The  wealthy  wife  and  the  man  who  couldn’t  quite 


Clare  Dyer 

Lagal  Correspondent 

A TRANSSEXUAL  who 
was  bom  female,  be- 
came a man.  then  married  a 
woman  and  spent  17  years 
as  her  husband,  lost  his 
claim  yesterday  to  a half- 
share of  the  £400.000  home 
he  shared  with  her. 

A High  Court  judge  ruled 
that  the  man  had  commit- 
ted a “very  serious  offence” 
in  marrying  the  woman. 

. Mr  Justice  Hojlis,  who 
gave  leave  to  take  the  case 
to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  said 
he  sympathised  with  both 
parties,  but  the  man’s 
crime  struck  at  - the  very 
heart  of  marriage.  The 
woman  had  married  “out  of 
naivete.” 

The  woman  is  also  claim- 
ing back  everything  that 
the  man,  who  is  on  legal 
aid,  acquired  from  her  dur- 
ing the  marriage.  The  case 


may  go  eventually  to  the 
European  Court  of  Human 
Rights  In  Strasbourg, 
where  several  cases  are 
pending  «ihaif«mging  treat- 
ment of  transsexuals  under 
English  law.  - 

The  couple,  who  cannot 
be  named,  met  in  the  mid 
1970s  when  she  was  19  and 
he  was  30  and  married  the 
following  year.  Before 
meeting  her  he  had  under- 
gone a doable  mastectomy 
and  hormone  treatment. 

No  attempt  was  made  to 
construct  male  genitals  be- 
cause the  operation  is 
risky.  The  man  had  made 
himself  a false  penis  of 
plaster  of  paris. 

In  1994,  the  woman 
started  divorce  proceedings 
alleging  unreasonable  be- 
haviour. She  claims  she 
learned  her  husband  was 
not  a man  when  she  asked 
an  inquiry  agent  to  investi- 
gate him.  The  agent  pro- 
duced! her  husband’s  birth 


certificate,  which  showed 
he  had  been  born  a woman. 

The  wife  then  won  a de- 
cree from  the  court  annul- 
ling the  marriage,  on  the 
basis  that  the  couple  were 
both  women.  The  nnlllty 
decree  opened  the  way  for 
the  husband,  an  unem- 
ployed part-time  mature 
student,  to  claim  a lump 
sum  from  his  wealthy  wife. 

The  wife’s  lawyers  ar- 
gued that  the  husband  bad 
committed  perjury  when  he 
signed  a formal  declaration 
on  marriage  that  he  was  a 
bachelor. 

The  April  Ashley  case  in 
1970  established  that  a 
transsexual  retains  the  Bex 
at  birth  for  the  purposes  of 
English  law  and  cannot 
contract  a valid  marriage 
in  the  neftr  sex.  The  man> 
lawyers  contended  that  he 
was  unaware  of  this  and 
considered  that  he  had  be-, 
come  a man  as  a result  of 
his  treatment. 
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Andrew  McCaUum,  one  of  the  two  officers  who  arrested  Shiji  Lapite,  who  subsequently  died  in  custody 


Peter  Wright:  told  inquest 
of  struggle 


Asylum  seeker  ‘unlawfully  killed’  by  police 


Vtvek  Ohaudhary 
and  Owen  Bowcott 


SEVERAL  north  London 
police  officers  could  face 
Charges  after  an  inquest 
jury  yesterday  returned  a ver- 
dict of  unlawful  killing  on  a 
Nigerian  asylum  seeker  who 
was  put  in  a neck  hold  and 
died  of  asyphxiation. 

The  case,  which  prompted 
the  coroner,  Stephen  Chan,  to 
call  on  police  to  speed  up 
warnings  to  officers  on  the 
dangers  of  using  neck  holds 
when  restraining  suspects, 
follows  a series  of  deaths  in 
custody  in  the  capital 
Inquest,  the  campaign 
group  which  supports  rela- 


tives of  those  who  have  died 
in  custody.  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional, foe  National  Black 
Caucus,  and  the  Churches 
Commission  for  Racial  Jus- 
tice last,  night  all  expressed 
concern  about  police  proce- 
dures for  detaining  suspects. 

The  inquest  had  heard  that 
Shiji  Lapite.  a painter  and 
decorator  and  father  of  two, 
was  spotted  by  PC  Paul 
Wright,  aged  28,  and  PC 
Andrew  McCall  urn,  aged  24, 
“acting  suspiciously”  in 
Upper  Clapton  Road,  north 
London,  just  after  midnight 
on  December  16,  1994.  They 
said  they  saw  him  drop  two 
ding-film  wrapped  rocks  of 
crack  cocaine  by  a tree  and 
that  when  they  went  to 


retrieve  them,  he  became  vio- 
lent and  tried  to  escape. 

At  the  inquest,  at  St 
Pancras  coroner’s  court,  it 
was  stated  that  as  a result  of  a 
struggle  during  which  Mr  La- 
pite was  held  in  a neck  hold, 
he  was  taken  in  a police  van 
to  Homerton  Hospital,  east 
London,, and  pronounced 
dead  shortly  after  arrival. 

PC  Wright  described  Mr  La- 
pite as  “one  of  foe  strongest 
and  most  violent  males  I have 
ever  come  across.” 

Two  pathologists  giving 
evidence  during  the  two-week 
hearing  told  the  bearing  that 
Mr  Lapite  suffered  36  or  45 
separate  injuries.  Medical 
reports  indicated  that  Mr  La- 
pite’s  larynx  and  neck  had 


Dublin  accuses  M^jor  of 
peace  talks  ‘stitch-up’ 


David  Shan-ock,  Stephen 
Bates  and  Michael  White 


THE  rift  between  Britain 
and  Ireland  over  the 
Northern  Ireland  peace 
process  widened  last  night 
after  Dublin  all  but  rejected 
John  Major’s  proposals  for 
elections  and  accused  London 
of  a “stitch  up”  over  foe 

Mitchell  report. 

As  John  Major  wrote  a con- 
ciliatory letter  to  his  counter- 
part, Jolm  Bruton,  Mr  Bru- 
ton’s deputy,  foreign  minister 
Dick  .Spring,  sought  early 
talks  with  London.  But  White- 
hall insisted  Mr  Bruton  had 
been  kept  folly  informed  of 
the  initiative. 

A nationalist  consensus 
was  forming  around  resis- 
tance to  Mr  Major's  call  for 
what  some  Unionist  MPs  de- 
scribe as  a “peace  conven- 
tion" in  the  province  with  a 
time-limited  remit  to  start  all- 
party talks  involving  elected 
Sinn  Fein  representatives. 

Dublin  officials  accused  Mr 
Major  of  “throwing  the 
Mitchell  report  in  foe  dust- 
bin” because  he  had  seized  on 
a passing  admission  that  an 
‘elective  process"  might  con- 
tribute to  building  trust  and 
confidence. 


British  ministers,  led  by  Mr 
Major  and  the  Northern  Ire- 
land Secretary,  Sir  Patrick 
Maybew,  refused  to  be  dis- 
mayed by  the  row.  They  ad- 
mit they  can  expect  “a  few 
rough  days”  over  their  plan 
but  insist  that  — since  the 
paramilitary  groilps  refuse  to 
start  disarming  — it  is  the 
only  alternative  which  can 
deliver  all  parties  to  the  table. 
"We  cannot  coerce  the  Union- 
ists,” a source  said. 

Dublin  disagrees  and  pur- 
ports to  question  British 
motives.  “The  argument 
voiced  by  some  that  this  is 
about  grinding  down  the  Pro- 
ves has  a -lot  more  validity 
today,”  an  Irish  source  said. 
“Major  has  to  put  pressure  on 
the  Unionists.  He  has  a res- 
ponsibility to  do  that” 

The  Republic's  government 
wants  Mr  Major  and  the 
Unionist  parties  to  accept  the 
Six  Mitchell  principles  — 
committing  them  to  exclu- 
sively democratic  and  non- 
violent means  — as  the  basis 
for  all-party  talks*  which 
would  begin  by  the  agreed 
late  'February  deadline.  Anns 
decommissioning  would  fol- 
low in  parallel 
On  Channel  4 News  last 
night  the  former  United 
States  senator,  George  Mitch- 


ell, said  decommissioning 
during  talks,  rather  than 
before  or  after,  was  the  “obvi- 
ous and  logical  compromise”, 
if  coupled  with  the  six 
principles. 

Whitehall  argues  that  Dub- 
lin knows  the  unionist  par- 
ties will  not  talk  without 
prior  movement  on  arms  or 
an  election  process  which 
both  Sinn  Fein  John 
Hume's  Social  Democratic 
and  Labour  Party  (SDLP) 
reject  a return  to  what  Mr 
Bruton  yesterday  dubbed  a 
Stormont-type  cul-de-sac. 

Mr  Major  is  expected  to  see 
Mr  Hume  on  Tuesday.  And 
Mr  Bruton  is  telling  White- 
hall he  expects  foe  Unionist 
leader,  David  Trimble,  to  see 
him  if  he  is  serious  about 
elections.  He  has  twice 
refosed  to  talk  to  Dublin  in 
the  past  month. 

Addressing  the  Council  of 
Europe  in  Strasbourg  yester- 
day, Mr  Bruton  said  it  was  for 
too  early  to  talk  about  elec- 
tions. He  warned  against  slip- 
page in  the  foe  peace  time- 
table’s momentum  and  called 


Turn  to  page  3,  column  1 
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been  bruised  and  a cartilage 
in  his  voicebox  fractured. 

Both  police  officers,  who 
admitted  kicking  the  suspect 
in  foe  head,  biting  him  and 
pinning  him  down  with  a 
neck  hold,  denied  using  exces- 
sive force.  PC  McCall  urn  said 
he  had  kicked  Mr  Lapite  in 
the  head  but  insisted  it  was 
because  he  believed  he  was 
about  to  be  attacked. 

Addressing  Deputy  Assis- 
tant Commissioner  Lawrence 


Roach  at  the  end  of  foe  hear- 
ing yesterday.  Dr  Chan  asked 
him  to  carry  the  message  to 
the  Association  of  Chief 
Police  Officers  that  "all  police 
officers  should  be  brought  up 
to  date  with  the  hazards  and 
dangers  of  this  particular 
technique".  Neck  holds.  Dr 
Chan  warned,  “should,  at 
best,  be  avoided,  particularly 
when  foe  suspect  seems  to  be 
under  the  influence  of  drugs.” 
Turn  to  page  2,  column  5 
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Stray  fockers  and 
cunning  stunts 


Simon  Hoggart 


JAMES  Moiyneaux,  lately 
leader  of  the  Ulster  Union- 
ists. is  a courteous  and 
diffident  fellow.  I gather  his 
colleagues  finally  decided  he 
had  to  go  when  he  returned 
from  tea  with  the  Queen 
Mother  and  informed  them 
gravely  that  "the  Union  is 
safe.”  as  if  anyone  would  tell 
her. 

So  it  was  a surprise  to  hear 
him  ask  about  “fockers"  and 
what  would  happen  when  the 
fockers  failed. 

He  was.  of  course,  discuss- 
ing the  Dutch  aircraft  com- 
pany. it  was  the  easiest  ques- 
tion Sir  Patrick  Mayhew  faced 
yesterday.  You  can  tell  when 
there  is  fresh  trouble  in  the 
benighted  province.  His  voice, 
goes  up  half  an  octave  and  he 
ends  his  sentences  very 
slowly.  He  will  devote  a para- 
graph to  a sidgle  word. 

Seamus  Mallon  (SDLP, 
Newry)  accused  the  Govern- 
ment off "shamefully"  aban- 
doning its  agreement  with 
Dublin  for  the  sake  of  political 
expediency  at  home. 

Mo  Mowlam,  the  Labour 
spokeswoman,  was  support- 
ive, but  worried  whether  the 
planned  elections  would  have 
the  support  of  all  the  parties. 

Sir  Patrick  adopted,  the 
manner  of  one  speaking  to  a 
class  off willing  but  backward 
pupils.  ‘There  must  be  con- 
sent, if  any  agreement  Is 
"Going 
"To 

‘'Stick,"  he  announced. 

As  for  the  paramilitaries, 
they  were  not  even  willing 
'To 
“Begin 

"Decommissioning." 

A La  bour  MP  asked  when 
Mr  Bruton  had  been  un- 
formed. Sir  Patrick  was  em- 
phatic. John  Major  had  a 35- 
minute  talk  with  the 
Taoiseach  on  Sunday  night 
A few  moments  later  he 
changed  his  mind.  It  had  been 
Monday  night  Then,  “I  am 
reminded  that  it  was  Tuesday. 
There  will  be 


First  night 


"NO  ' ' 

“Advance 

“On  that,”  he  concluded,  as 
we  nervously  assumed  that 
. the  conversation  must  in  feet 
be  about  to  take  place  some 
tone  in the  future  and  Mr  Bru- 
ton had  not  been  told  at  all 

The  man  who  had  so  deli- 
cately wrongfooted  the  Irish 
premier— like  Lady 
Thatcher,  he  has  developed  in 
defeat  the  technique  of  declar- 
ing victory  and  changing  the 
subject—  arrived  to  another 
heady  cheer  from  his  own 

side. 

Tony  Blatr  felt  obliged  to 
raise  toe  subject  of  education 
again.  I suppose  be  bad  to, 
given  yesterday's  dreadful  test 
results.  But  he  was  in  error  if 
ha  tmaglnpd  that  Hannan 
affair  was  finished.  It  will  - 
never  be  finished. 

As  long  as  there  is  a single 

Tory  MP  alive,  they  will  be 

taunting  Labour  over  the 
story,  and  the  party  had  better 
get  used  to  it. 

Mr  Blair  said  that  the  failed 
pupils  had  ah  been  born  and 
educated  under  the  Tories.  Mr 
Major  pounced. 

‘•Perhaps  you  can  explain 
why  some  of  your  friends 
remove  their  children  from 
Labour  education  authorities 
and  have  them  educated 
under  Conservatives?" 

As  for  class  sizes,  aperen- 
nial  Labour  complaint  Twill 
give  you  an  Illustration.  For 

example,  the  average  class 
size  in  secondary  schools  in 
Islington  Is  actually  lower 
than  at  the  London  Oratory" 
—.the  school  which  the  Blairs’ 
eldest  child  attends. 

A meaningless  statistic, no 
doubt  but  a savage  blow.  The 
Tories  erupted,  screeching 
with  glee.  Mr  Major  might 
have  reflected  that  he  could 
have  used  support  like  that 
when  things  weren't  going  so 
well. 

Mr  Blair  tried  to  rally.  "The 
reason  they  want  to  focus  at- 
tention on  one  11-year-old 
child  is  to  conceal  toe  damage 
they  have  done  to  millions  of 
our  children.” 

Mr  Major’s  reply  was  con- 
temptuous: “You  really  will 
have  to  learn  to  keep  cool 
underpressure.” 

He  left  to  more  delirious  ap- 
plause from  his  own  Side.  The 
funny  thing  is  that  I saw  the 
exchange  on  TV  later,  and  the 
Labour  leader  came  over 
rather  welL  Infect  I'd  say  he. 
won.  Mr  Blair  may  be  more 
Cunning  than  we  thought. 


This  ain’t  no  dirt 
road  diversion 


Bob  Flynn 


Alison  Krauss  and  Union 
Station 

Glasgow  Royal  Concert  Hall 

WITHOUT  the  aid  of 
fringed  jackets,  se- 
quined  dresses,  hair 
extensions  or  a series  of  messy 
divorces,  Alison  Krauss  is  be- 
coming one  of  the  first  ladies 
of  country  music.  A small, 
dimpled  24-year-old  from 
Champaign,  Illinois,  Krauss 
has  taken  bluegrass  music  out 
of  the  sidings  and  made  it 
chart  material,  selling  nearly 
two  million  copies  of  her 
album  Now  That  I’ve  Found 
You  in 'America  Last  year. 

Bluegrass  music  has  always 
been  a hillbilly  dirt  road  diver- 
sion off  toe  main  freeway  of 
rhythm  and  rock-based 
country.  Yet  Krauss  and  her 
band.  Union  Station,  unex- 
pectedly turned  the  fiddle  and 
banjo-picking  jangle  into  a 
major  seller  in  toe  US.  and 
Krauss  arrives  in  Britain 
prize-laden  and  lauded  as  one 
of  the  most  naturally  gifted 
artists  erf  the  new  country  gen- 
eration. 

Last  year,  she  lifted  four 
Country  Music  Awards  and 
two  Grammys  with  record- 
frigs  on  the  independent  label. 
Rounder  Records.  She  has 
also  won  praise  from  the  hi- 
tech  corporate  cowboy  him- 
self, Garth  Brooks.  But 
Krauss  s approach  is  the  an- 
tithesis of  Brooks's  stadium- 
rodeo  shows.  Her  band  is  an 
all-acoustic,  stripped  down 
unit  of  exfraordinary  young 
musicians  playing  music  nor- 
mally associated  with  bam 
dances. 

In  her  Scottish  debut,  the 
opening  concert  of  her  tour  erf 


Britain  and  Ireland,  it  was  im- 
mediately obvious  that  this 
was  a group  concerned  with 
music  alone  and  none  of  the 
usual  trappings.  The  diminu- 
tive Krauss,  un glamorous  and 
unassuming,  allows  her  daz- 
zling fiddle  playing  and  vocals 
to  do  the  work,  and  the  guitar, 
mandolin,  banjo  and  upright 
bass  frame  the  songs  and  ar- 
rangements. 

The  occasional  instrumen- 
tal work-outs  revealed  every 
band  member  to  be  an  agile 
musician,  while  Krauss's 
voice  had  shades  of  Patsy 
Cline  and  Nanci  Griffiths, 
without  Griffiths’s  twee 
simpering. 

Her  delivery  is  surprisingly 
understated,  but  the  voice 
shivers  and  cracks  in  all  the 
right  places  and  she  can  sud- 
denly sail  out  with  a melodic 
line  of  beautiful  purity.  The 
songs  are  all  mainly  bitter- 
yearning  things  and  her  spell- 
b inding  performance  of  I'm 
Just  A Ghost  In  This  House 
highlighted  her  near-operatic 
control,  moving  from  a taut 
whisper  to  a frill-voiced  kill- 
ing edge,  making  what  might 
sound  like  kitsch  pastiche  in 
other  mouths  into  a heart- 
rending vignette. 

Alternating  between  songs 
of  yearning  and  leaving,  the 
instrumental  hoedowns  were 
tight  bursts  of  Intricate  dance 
music,  and.  If  anything,  the 

arrangements  and  playing 
were  almost  too  perfect  with- 
out any  space  for  the  release  of 
wild  passion.  But  this  is  strict 
music  and  Krauss  and  her 
band  are  unashamed  tradi- 
tionalists who  have  returned 
to  their  roots  and  made  an  old 
sound  as  fresh  as  a cool  moun- 
tain stream.  Nobody  threw 
their  hats  in  toe  air  because 
nobody  wore  one. 


Only  women  need  apply  for 
richest  literary  prize 


AitgeDa  Johnson 


MEmost  lucrative  literary 
I award  in  the  country,  the 
30.000  Orange  Prtee  for  Fic- 
ion.  was  launched  yesterday. 
Jut  only  women  novelists 
leed  apply. 

Organisers  fended  off  crlti- 
ism  of  the  decision  to  ex- 
lude  men,  arguing  that  it 
iras  necessary  because 


women’s  writing  did  not  get 
attention  in  literary  awards 
or  review  pages.  Kate  Mosse, 
chairwoman-  of  the  judges, 
said  the  aim  was  to  celebrate 
and  honour  the  achievement 
of  modem  female  writers. 
The  award  was  almost  de- 
railed 18  months  ago  when 
Mitsubishi  withdrew  sponsor- 
ship.-but  an  anonymous  wom- 
an of  80  donated  the  endow- 
ment money. 


Jailed . . . solicitor  Charles  Deacon  (left)  and  James  Fuller.  Their  fraud  helped  to  put  Belling  into  receivership 

Jail  for  men  who  used  ‘CIA  link1 
to  swindle  £2.3m  from  Belling 


Richard  Thomas 


TWO  men  who  used  bogus 
connections  with  the 
CIA;  ex-US  president 
George  Bush  and  British 
secret  service  agents  to 
swindle  the  former  cooker 
company  Belling  out  of  £23 
million  received  jail  sentences 
of  nine  and  seven  years 
yesterday. 

At  Middlesex  Guildhall 
crown  court  Judge  Fabyan 
Evans  QC  said  Charles  Dea- 
con, aged  54,  a solicitor,  and 
James  Fuller.  57,  a former 
nuts  and  bolts  salesman,  had 
duped  Belting's  management 
into  raiding  toe  firm’s  pen- 
sion fund  to  pay  an  advance 
fee  for  a loan  which  never 
materialised. 

The  damage  to  the  fund 
means  that  up  to  850  former 
workers  could  see  their  pen- 
sions cut  in  half 
Similar  schemes  around 
the  world  brought  £13  million 
into  Mr  Deacon’s  client  ac- 
count at  his  Newcastle-under- 
Lyme  practice,  £10  million  of 
which  had  since  disappeared, 
the  judge  said. 

“You  told  lies  At  every  turn 
of  the  page  and  money  has 
passed  through  your  account 
like  sand  through  a colan- 
der," the  judge  said. 

The  “advance  fee"  scheme 
used  by  the  two  men,  and 
nine  other  conspirators 
around  toe  world,  also  duped 
Russia's  largest  co-operative 
and  Finland’s  biggest  food 
processing  company. 

During  the  3'/i-month  trial, 
jurors  heard  how  Mr  Deacon, 
now  bankrupt,  but  who  lived 
In  a £300,000  home  and  drove 
Mercedes  cars,  had  teamed  up 
with  John  Savage,  who 
claimed  to  be  a CIA  director 
of  operations.  Mr  Savage,  who 
died  in  1994.  also  enjoyed  a 
life  of  luxury,  owning  Fer- 
raris,  Porsches  and  Mercedes, 
and  an  £820,000  Surrey  house. 

Mr  Deacon,  a former  direc- 
tor of  Stoke-on-Trent's 
Theatre  Royal,  maintained 
during  the  trial  that  the  CIA 
was  covertly  backing  the 
transactions. 

Judge  Evans  berated  the 
two  men  for  helping  to  send 
Bel  lings  into  receivership  in 


1992  with  the  loss  of  hundreds 
of  Jobs.  The  company,  most 
femous  for  its  Baby  Belling 
range,  was  lured  by  the 
promise  of  huge  sums  from  a 
spurious  £750,000  NatWest  fa- 
cility. a forged,  letter  from 
Lord  Tugendhat,  NatWest’s 
deputy  chairman,  was  used  to 
validate  the  rfahn. 


Belling  creditors  at  a meeting  in  London 


“You  didn't  know  the 
money  from  Belling  would 
come  from  the  pension 
funds,”  Judge  Evans  told  the 
defendants.  “But  this  case 
demonstrates  that  manage- 
ments can  be  totally  misled 
into  taking  decisions  which' 
in  the  end  lead  to  the  demise 
of  companies  and  conse- 
quently the  loss  of  jobs  for 
their  employees." 

Among  Mr  Deacon’s  forger- 
ies was  a letter  from  George 
Bush,  bearing  the  White 
House  seal,  and  appearing  to 
show  toe  president  seeking 
the  Staffordshire  solicitor’s 
advice  on  the  fight  against 
communism  and  nuclear  dis- 
armament In  fact  toe  letter 


was  toe  work  of  a Surrey  sec- 
retarial agency. 

The  convictions  are  a vic- 
tory for  the  Serious  Fraud 
Office  after  the  recent  defeat 
in  the  Maxwell  trial. 

Mr  Deacon  was  convicted 
on  Tuesday  of  six  counts  of 
conspiracy  to  defraud  and 
two  counts  of  obtaining  prop- 
erty by  deception  and  was 
jailed  for  nine  years.  He  was 
disqualified  from  being  a 
company  director  for  10 
years. 

Mr  Fuller  was  found  guilty 
on  six  conspiracy  counts  and 
one  deception  charge,  and 
Jailed  for  seven  years.  He  was 
barred  from  being  a director 
for  seven  years. 


Simple  fraud 
nets  millions 
by  enticing 
desperate  firms 


Sarah  Ryta 


Advance  fee  fraud. 

which  Charles  Deacon 
used  to  cheat  Belling  and 
Other  flntm  oat  Of  minions 

of  pounds,  is  simple,  accord- 
ing to  toe  detective' Vho 
headed  the  investigation. 

A con  man  offers  to  ar- 
range a substantial  loan  for 
an  initial  fee  and  supplies 
letters  from  a major  bank 
as  proof  that  he  can  get  the 
money,  said  Detective  In- 
spector Bill  Hulse . 

A confidentiality  clause 
prevents  checks  on  toe  let- 
ter's authenticity.  The 
legal  jargon  conceals  toe 
basic  message:  "Check  me 
out  and  yon  don’t  get  toe 
money." 

The  victims  are  desperate 
for  funds  or  are  enticed  by 
low  Interest  rates.  Often 
toe  sums  are  small  enough 
to  encourage  a victim  to 
make  only  the  most  basic 
checks.  A fee  of  £20,000  is 
more  usual  than  the  £2.3 
million  paid  by  Belling. 

Belling,  and  other  firms, 
were  sufficiently  desperate 
to  abide  by  the  confidential- 
ity terms,  but  others  ap- 
proached by  Deacon  refused 
and  escaped  unscathed. 

Belling  went  to  Stafford- 
shire police  soon  after  the 
advance  fee  was  paid,  but 
even  after  the  loan  toiled  to 
materialise  it  did  not  make 
an  official  complaint  be- 
cause it  was  afraid  it  would 
jeopardise  any  chance  of 
regaining  the  fee. 

"The  confidentiality 
clause  Is  the  millstone 
around  the  necks  of  the  vic- 
tims," Mr  Hulse  said. 

A common  characteristic 
of  this  sort  of  fraud  Is  the 
presence  of  a lawyer-.  Over- 
seas bases  are  also  com- 
mon, to  hinder  basic 
checks.  In  toe  Belling  case, 
the  police  travelled  to 
America,  Denmark,  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland  to 
unravel  Deacon's  deceit. 

Mr  Hulse  said  advance 
fee  fraud,  an  American  im- 
port, was  increasingly  com- 
mon in  Britain,  and  all  let- 
ters purporting  to  be  from 
major  banks  should  be 
checked. 


Freeze  to  continue,  say  forecasters 


Lawrence  Donegan 


Householders  and 
motorists  were  wanted 
to  take  precautions  last 
night  as  forecasters  said  the 
cold  snap  would  continue  fin- 
two  days. 

Much  of  southern  and  east- 
ern England  was  affected  by 
temperatures  as  low  as  -3‘C  -~ 
colder  than  parts  of  eastern 
Europe. 

The  Meteorological  Office 
said  winds  up  to  20mph  from 
Siberia  were  producing  a 
wind-chill  factor  that  defec- 
tively reduced  temperatures 
by  a further  8’C  (14"F). 

"The  worst  thing  is  that 
you  get  elderly  people  at  this 
time  turning  the  heating  off 


because  they  don't  want  to 
pay  their  monstrous  bills,”  a 
spokesman  said. 

-Age  Concern  called  on  the 
Government  to  review  its  cri- 
teria, for  cold  weather  pay- 
ments to  the  elderly  and  those 
on  Income  support.  The  pay- 
ments are  made  only  if  the 
temperature  drops  below  zero 
for  seven  consecutive  days. 

“The  criteria  should  be 
made  more  flexible,  so  that 
the  payment  is  triggered  after 
four  consecutive  days  of  freez- 
ing cold  weather,  and  the 
wind-chill  factor  should  be 
taken  into  account”  said  a 
spokeswoman. 

The  icy  weather  caused  re- 
cord demand  for  electricity 
on  the  National  Grid,  reach- 
ing 48.500  megawatts  at 


5.30pm  — breaking  Tuesday’s 
record  of  48,029  megawatts  — 
although  2.500  homes  in 
South  Wales  were  without 
power  for  a second  day 
because  of  iced-up  cables. 

Two  helicopters  and  100 
extra  engineers  were  brought 
in  by  South  Wales  Electricity 
to  try  to  restore  supplies. 

"We  understand  household- 
ers’ frustration,  but  we  are 
working  around  the  clock  to 
restore  supplies,”  a spokes- 
man said.  “Dozens  of  faults 
followed  severe  icing  two 
days  ago  and  continuing  bad 
weather  has  caused  others." 

In  Newbury,  police  urged 
protesters  at  toe  site  of  toe 
proposed  bypass  to  come 
down  from  trees  in  order  to 
avoid  exposure.  A Friends  of 


the  Earth  spokesman  insisted 
the  protesters  would  not 
budge.  "We  have  heard  that 
one  before  — many,  many 
times,”  he  said. 

‘ The  Water  Services  Associ- 
ation urged  customers  to  in- 
sulate their  pipes,  cisterns 
and  water  tanks  to  avoid  a 
repeat  of  the  damage  caused 
by  toe  freeze  over  Christmas 
and  toe  New  Year. 

A spokesman  for  the  RAC 
said  extensive  gritting  meant 
there  had  been  few  problems 
on  the  roads.  He  advised 
drivers  making  long  journeys 
in  areas  affected  by  the  bad 
weather  to  carry  supplies  of 
anti-freeze,  blankets  and  a 
shoveL 
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Ian  Black  ami  Larry  BBott 
in  London  and  John  Palmer 
in  Brussels 


Government  iy  con- 
fident it  avoid  a 
damaging  split  in  toe 
_ Conservative  Party 
over  a grngte  currency  -after 
growing  signs  that  file  Euro- 
pean Union  will  fall  to  meet 
the  1999  deadline  for  mone- 
tary union. 

Senior  ministers  in  London 
were  barely  able  to  conceal 
, their -glee  yesterday  at  .evi- 
l-  dence  that- itot  enough 
countries  wfiQ  be  able  to  meet 
toe  conditions  laid 

down  ixi  fix  . Maastricht  treaty 
to  form  a credible  currency 
union  by  1999. 

“We  are  approaching  a mo- 
ment of  truth,  -not  about  the 
principle  — ' toe  drama  is 
about  dates,”  one  ministerial 
source  said.  “It  looks  increas- 
ingly likely  that  1999  is  not 
going  to  happen.  I can  see  an 
understanding  emerging  that 
it  is  not  attainable.  “ 

Comments  this  week  by  the 
former  French  president,  Va- 
tery  Giscard  d’Estaing,  and 
Carlos  Westendorp,  Spanish 
foreign  minister,  have  been 
privately  welcomed  in  White- 
hall as  the  start  of  a Euro- 
pean-wide debate  about  real 
prospect?. 

Mr  Giscard  suggested  the 
Maastricht  criteria  should  be 
adjusted  to. take  account  of 
the  sharp  slowdown  in  the 
economy.  Mr  Westendorp 
said  the  single  currency  faced 
a “credibiliiy  crisis". 

“What  is  emerging  is  pres- 
sure around  Europe  either  to 
amend  (lie  date  or  the  conver- 
gence criteria  or  both,"  one 
British  official  said.  "The 
Germans  will  be  resistant  to 
watering  down  the  conver- 
gence criteria  because  it  will 
make  ft  harder  to  sell  Emu  in 
Germany.” 


If.  the  1999  target  does  slip, 
Bonn  and  Paris  are  expected 
to  came  under  pwssnre-to 
adopt  a new  position  to^riy 

•qtTTthe  date  is  to  change. tofi 
French  and  Germans ■ might 
dress  it'  up  as  a 
judgment  rather  than one 
originating  from  Paris,  toe. 
minister  said-  ■ 

In . Brussels, . a concerted 
effort  was  under  way  yester- 
day to  minimise  toe  danger  to 
monetary  union  caused  by 
the  slowdown  in  Europe  and 
the  persistence  of  budget  defi- 
nite and  debt  stocks  well  m 
excess  of  the  Maastricht 
limits. 

European  Union  leaders 
launched  a campaign  to  rule 
out  suggestions  of  a delay  in 
toe  timetable  for  monetary 
union  or  changes  to  toe  Maas- 
tricht treaty  conditions  for  a 
gjngip  currency.  However,  EU 
governments  are  discussing 
ways  of  interpreting  the 
treaty  to  maximise  ' the 
chances  of  countries  meeting 
the  conditions  in  1999. 

The  German  government 
reaffirmed  its  opposition  to 
any  overt  tinkering  with  toe 
Maastricht  terms  — includ- 
ing Mr  Giscard’s  proposals. 
But  Bonn  is  canvassing  sup- 
port for  a German  style  "con- 
fidence pact”  under  which  EU 
governments,  employers  and 
trade  unions  would  aim  to 
create  millions  of  new  jobs 
over  the  next  few  years. 

French  ministers  distanced 
themselves  from  Mr  Giscard’s 
suggestion  that  toe  recession 
be  allowed  for.  They  insisted 
France  would  meet  the  exist- 
ing treaty  conditions  by  the 
end  of  next  year. 

"The  chosen  criteria  are 
those  of  wisdom  and  we  do 
not  expect  to  stray  (from 
them),"  the  finance  minister, 
Jean  Artbuis,  told  the  French 
senate.  “We  have  to  stop 
doubting  ourselves.” 


Asylum  seeker  'unlawfully 
killed’ in  police  custody 


continued  from  page  1 

There  were  cheers  in  court 
when  toe  verdict  was  an- 
nounced. Raju  Bfaatt.  solicitor 
representing  Mr  Lapite’s  fam- 
ily, said:  ‘T  am  looking  to  toe 
Grown  Prosecution  Service  to 
fulfil  its  responsibility  when 
it  considers- the  weight  of  toe 
evidence  against  these  two 
officers.” 

Olamide  Susan  Jones.  Mr 
Lap  ite*s  widow,  said  after  the 
hearing:  Tm  relieved  that 
my  children  win  learn  that 
their  father  was  killed  unlaw- 
fully, and  1 hope  that  toe  CPS 
will  prosecute  these  two 
police  officers.” 

The  CPS,  which  had  previ- 
ously ruled  out  prosecution 
on  toe  grounds  of  insufficient 
evidence,  said:  “We  will  care- 
fully consider  any  comments 
made  by  the  coroner’s  court 
and  any  further  evidence  or 
representations  received 
following  the  inquest" 

Deborah  Coles,  co-director 
of  Inquest,  which  supported 


the  Lapite  family,. said:  "Jus- 
tice .will  only  be  done  .when 
these  officers  face'  criminal 
charges  for  manslaughter.” 

The  Police  Complaints  Au- 
thority; wiiichlwarite^atwut 
the  dangers  off  ne<^Jidras'.in 
1993,  is  currently*  investigat- 
ing toe  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  deaths  of  Brian 
Douglas  and  Wayne  Douglas 
— not  related  — in  sbuth-Lon- 
don  last  autumn.  Both  were 
West  Indian.  In  November,  a 
Southwark  inquest  jury 
returned  a verdict  of  unlawful 
killing  on  an  Irishman,  Rich- 
ard O’Brien,  who  was  de- 
tained by  police. 

A spokesman  for  the  Metro- 
politan Police  said:  “Now  that 
the  inquest  is  concluded,  we 
will  in  due  course  pass  our 
report  to  the  Police  Com- 
plaints Authority.  The  PCA 
will  in  due  course  decide  on 
matters  of  discipline.”  The 
two  officers  at  toe  centre  of 
the  case  have  been  suspended 
since  December  1994. 


Les  soldes  at  Roche-Bobois. 

It  s Duly  die  ideal  cine  id  futn&h  one's  home  - 
at  dreamy  prices.  Learher  v Fabric  sate,  bedrooms,  accessories- and  morel 
Go  crazy  for  aU  the  decoration 
which  you  to*  ar  prices  yon  are  going  n adore! 
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Howe  slams 
Scott  report 
as  travesty 


Richard  NortofvTaylor 


LORD  HOWE,  the  for- 
mer foreign  secretary, 
delivered  a scathing 
attack  yesterday  on 
the  Scott  anns-to-Iraq  in- 
quiry. asserting  that  the  mere 
implication  of  dishonesty  on 
the  part  of  anyone  involved  in 
the  scandal  would  be  a trav- 
esty of  justice. 

In  the  opening  salvo  of  the 
coming  war  of  recrimination 
over  Sir  Richard  Scott's  long- 
awaited  report  — to  be  pub- 
lished next  month  — be 
accused  the  judge  and  Presi- 
ley  Baxendale,  the  inquiry 
counsel,  of  a cavalier  ap- 
proach and  of  acting  “like 
partners  in  a double-barrelled 
inquisition”. 

"The  Scott  inquiry  is  not  a 
tribunal  upon  whose  judg- 
ment the  reputation  of  any- 
one should  be  allowed  to  de- 
pend.” Lord  Howe  asserted  in 
an  article  in  the  Spectator.  He 
mentioned  William  Walde- 
grave,  and  Sir  Nicholas  Lyell, 
two  members  of  the  govern- 
ment expected  to  be  criticised 
in  the  report 

It  was  an  elementary  right, 
he  Insisted,  for  witnesses  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  being 
examined  by  their  own  law- 
yer and  having  adverse  evi- 
dence tested  by  cross-exami- 
nation. “But  not. 
astonishingly,  by  the  Scott 
inquiry.” 

Christopher  Muttukumaru, 
tiie  inquiry  secretary,  res- 
ponded that  comments  on  the 
report  were  premature  and 
pointless.  He  described  Lord 
Howe’s  criticisms  as  miscon- 
ceived, adding;  "As  he  well 
knows,  they  have  been 
answered  in  extensive  detail, 
both  publicly  and  in  corre- 
spondence with  him,  and  with 
the  lawyers  acting  on  his  be- 
half, over  a lengthy  period.” 
Lord  Howe  was  the  first  to 


denounce  the  inquiry's  pro- 
ceedings publicly  when  he 
gave  evidence  to  it  in  January 
1994.  He  has  since  hired  a 
City  law  firm  — paid  out  of 
public  funds  — to  help  him 
try  to  rebut  criticisms  in  Sir 
Richard's  draft  report. 

Lord  Howe  — whose 
attacks  on  the  inquiry  were 
echoed  by  Sir  Bernard 
Ingham,  formerly  Lady 
Thatcher’s  press  secretary.  In 
yesterday’s  Daily  Express  — 
claimed  that  Sir  Richard  had 
ignored  the  principles  laid 
down  by  Lord  Salmon's  Royal 
Commission  on  Public  Inqui- 
ries In  1966  In  the  wake  of  the 
Denning  report,  on  the  Pro- 
fumo  affair. 

Sir  Richard  has  already  de- 
fended his  approach,  saying 
in  a Chancery  Bar  Associa- 
tion lecture  last  year  that  it 
was  absurd  to  accuse  him  of 
unfairness  to  witnesses. 

The  arms-to-Iraq  Inquiry 
was  inquisitorial  by  nature, 
not  adversarial,  he  said.  The 
aim  was  to  uncover  the  truth. 
Witnesses  had  ample  opportu- 
nity to  correct  their  evidence 
and  comment  on  provisional 
j criticisms  in  his  draft  report. 

The  Government  approved 
Sir  Richard's  procedures  — 
ironically,  in  fece  of  opposi- 
tion from  the  Labour  front 
bench,  which  wanted  an  in- 
i quiry  along  the  lines  now  sug- 
gested by  Lord  Howe. 

Documents  passed  to  the  in- 
quiry showed  that  in  1988, 
Lord  Howe  — then  Lady 
Thatcher’s  foreign  secretary 
— approved  a more  liberal 
policy  towards  arms  Bales  to 
Iraq,  but  felt  that  it  should  be 
kept  secret 

Robin  Cook,  shadow  for- 
eign secretary,  said  last  night 
it  was  John  Major  who  had 
set  up  the  inquiry,  chose  Sir 
Ri chard,  approved  the  inqui- 
ry’s form,  and  expressed  con- 
fidence in  the  judge  as 
recently  as  last  summer 


NEWS  3 

Chateau  fraud 
raises  fears  for 
stately  homes 


Paul  Webstar  in  Paris 
and  Duncan  Campbell 


CONCERN  was  ex- 
pressed last  night 
about  two  properties, 
in  one  of  which  The 
Madness  of  King  George  was 
filmed,  which  are  owned  by  a 
Japanese  woman  being  held 
on  fraud  charges  in  France. 
She  has  been  accused  of  strip- 
ping chateaux  of  their  price- 
less contents  and  shipping 
them  abroad  for  sale. 

The  Department  of  National 
Heritage  said  last  night  it  was 
a criminal  offence  to  remove 
any  part  of  a listed  building. 
Local  authorities  have  the 
power  to  take  action  if  they 
are  concerned  that  parts  of 
the  building  have  been 
removed. 

Kiko  Nakahara,  aged  50.  the 
daughter  of  a Japanese  multi- 
millionaire, has  been  charged 
in  Versailles  with  complicity 
in  a fraud  which  allegedly  in- 
volved the  pillaging  of  histor- 
ic buildings-  Her  arrest  has 
led  to  an  investigation  into 
the  business  of  a London  an- 
tiques dealer. 

Philip  Saunders,  general 
manager  of  Trace,  the  maga- 
zine for  retrieving  stolen 
works  of  art  and  antiques, 
said  there  was  inevitable  con- 
cern about  two  properties  in 
Britain  owned  by  Ms  Naka- 
hara — Thame  Park  In 
Oxfordshire,  where  The  Mad- 
ness of  King  George  was 
filmed,  and  Juniper  Hill  in 
Surrey. 

She  and  her  husband  face 
action  from  Surrey  County 
Council  over  earth  that  has 
allegedly  been  placed  on  an 
ancient  pathway  in  the 
grounds  of  Juniper  Hill  as 
part  of  alterations  under- 
taken by  the  couple. 

Thame  Park,  built  on  the 
site  of  a 12th-century  Cister- 
cian Abbey,  contains  early  ex- 
amples of  16th-century  Italian 
Renaissance  art  It  is  de- 
scribed by  Niklaus  Pevsner, 
the  architectural  historian,  as 
having  “magnificent 
interiors”. 

Mr  Saunders,  who  works 
closely  with  the  police  at  in- 
ternational level  on  tracing 
stolen  works  of  art,  said;  “Ob- 
viously there  is  concern  if 
she's  been  involved  in  proper- 
ties in  England.” 

Under  the  1990  Planning 
(Listed  Buildings  and  Conser- 
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Strike  faces  water 
and  power  firm 


Simon  Beavts 
Industrial  Editor 

STRIKE  action  last  night 
threatened  the  water 
and  electricity  indus- 
tries for  the  first  time  since 
privatisation  after  United 
Utilities  said  it  was  to  dere- 
cognise unions  in  one  of  its 
core  operations  and  embark 
on  a new  roupd  cf  job  cuts. 

Union  leaders  immediately 
announced  plans  to  ballot 
3.000  workers  in  the  Warring- 
ton-based company  for  strike 
action. 

United — formed  in  Novem- 
ber after  North  West  Water 
took  control  of  its  neighbour- 
ing power  company  Norweb 
for  £1.8  billion  — is  headed  by 
Sir  Desmond  Pitcher,  widely 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
aggressive  managers  in  the 
utility  sector. 

Although  the  derecognition 
move  concerns  the  new  Ver- 
tex services  company,  which 
combines  the  two  group’s  bill- 
ing, metering  and  central  ser- 
vicing operations,  staff  fear 
that  the  move  sets, a prece- 
dent which  could  be  quickly 
followed  throughout  water 
and  electricity  industries. 
Nearly  120,000  are  employed 
in  the  two  sectors. 

Despite  relentless  job  cut- 
ting, electricity  has  been  free 
of  industrial  unrest  since  pri- 
vatisation in  late  1990.  Water, 
privatised  a -year  earlier,  has 
also  enjoyed  industrial  peace. 

News  of  tiie  move  was  given 
to  union  leaders  yesterday  in 
a letter  from  Margaret  Croft, 


director  of  personnel  at  Nor- 
web. She  also  warned  that 
there  wotild  need  to  be  job 
losses  among  the  2,500  staff 
being  transferred  to  Vertex 
but  said  cuts  would  be 
through  voluntary 

redundancy. 

Derecognition  would  imme- 
> diately  effect  1,100  staff  from 
the  electricity  company,  as 
staff  in.  North  West  Water 
have  already  had  their  bar- 
gaining rights  eroded. 

The  Norweb  staff  are  being 
! offered  “enhanced  terms  and 
conditions"  and  the  option  to 
move  to  other  jobs  in  foe  busi- 
ness where  collective  bar- 
gaining is  still  in  operation, 
according  to  foe  letter. 

A spokesman  for  the  com- 
pany said  that  collective  bar- 
gaining was  not  considered 
suitable  for  the  Vertex 
business. 

But  there  was  fury  from  the 
six  unions  in  the  industry,  led 
by  the  AEEU  engineering  and 
electrical  union. 

Ken  Jackson,  AEEU  gen- 
eral secretary,  said:  “We  in 
the  AEEU  rarely  ballot  for  — 
and  even  more  rarely  take  — 
strike  action.  But  when  we 
do,  we  mean  business  and  we 
mean  business  now.” 

Tony  Cooper,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Engineering  Man- 
agers Association,  said  the 
move  was  without  precedent, 
adding:  “This  is  an  absolutely 
deplorable  and  provocative 
act” 

Laadcf  comment,  page  8;  | 

CBt  chief  backs  high  pay, 

mffetS 


Madame  du  Barry’s  chateau  outside  Paris  where  the  interior  panelled  walls  were  taken  away 
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vation  Areas)  Act  it  is  a crim- 
inal offence  to  remove  any 
part  of  listed  buildings'  struc- 
tures, a National  Heritage 
spokesman  confirmed.  The 
relevant  local  authority  has 
the  first  duty  to  take  action. 

Police  forces  in  Britain. 
Spain,  Italy  and  Luxembourg 
have  been  asked  to  look  into 
sales  of  protected  stately 
homes  in  their  countries  to 
see  if  they  have  been  stripped 
of  valuable  contents  by  Ms 
Nakahara  and  her  French 
husband.  Jean -Claude  Perez 
Vanneste,  aged  49. 

Mr  Vanneste.  also  known 
as  Jean-Paul  Renoir,  is  on  the 
run,  but  Is  also  sought  for 
questioning  in  alleged  frauds 
involving  several  million 
pounds.  Police  are  investigat- 
ing foe  Tokyo-based  Sangyoo 
company,  whose  activities  in- 
clude property  development 
and  gambling.  Hideki  Yokoi, 
its  chairman  and  Ms  Naka- 
hara’s  father,  is  in  Jail  for 
manslaughter  and  fraud  in 
connection  with  a hotel  fire 
that  killed  S3  people. 

Ms  Nakahara  began  buying 
chateaux  in  the  Paris  region 
and  the  provinces,  including 
foe  Loire  Valley,  in  1984.  She 
allegedly  promised  to  reno- 
vate foe  buildings  and  respect 
preservation  orders.  But  in 
1992,  local  mayors  suspected 
that  the  chateaux  were  being 

looted. 

At  Louveciennes.  in  the 
Paris  suburbs,  the  mayor. 
Pierre  Lequiller,  said  he  had 
been  charmed  by  Ms  Naka- 
hara into  believing  that  she 
would  renovate  an  18th-cen- 
tury mansion  built  by  the 
royal  courtesan,  Madame  du 
Barry.  But  on  a recent  inspec- 
tion he  found  that  even  foe 
Interior  panelled  walls  had 
been  taken  away,  along  with 
pictures,  carpets  and  statues. 

“They  would  have  taken 
foe  roof  tiles  and  the  trees  if 
they  had  the  chance,”  a town 
hall  official  said,  recalling 
that  suspicions  had  been 
raised  when  a British 
removal  van  was  intercepted 
at  another  chateau  where  the 
interior  had  also  been 
stripped. 

According  to  police,  Ms  Na- 
kahara spent  at  least  £12  mil- 
lion buying  chateaux,  but  her 
lawyer,  Bernard  Cahen.  de- 
nied fraud.  “We  are  talking 
about  foe  sort  of  thefts  by  out- 
siders that  take  place  in  all 
stately  homes,”  he  said. 


Economics  post  belies  Yeltsin  vow  on  reforms 


David  Hearst  in  Moscow 

PRESIDENT  Boris  Yelt- 
sin appointed  a leading 
proponent  of  industrial 
protectionism  to  the  Russian 
government's  top  economics 
post  yesterday. 

The  appointment  of  Vladi- 
mir Kadannikov.  the  director 
of  AvtoVAZ,  Russia's  biggest 
and  most  troubled  car-maker, 
as  a first  deputy  prime  minis- 
ter, was  foe  clearest  sign  yet 
of  the  rise  of  the  industrial 
lobby  in  foe  government  It 
wants  controls  on  energy 
prices,  tariffs  on  foreign  im- 
ports and  the  end  of  punitive 
taxation. 

As  Mr  Yeltsin  made  the  an- 


nouncement — protesting 
that  he  was  still  a reformer  — 
the  Council  of  Europe,  voted 
grudgingly  to  admit  Russia  as 
a member,  despite  criticism 
of  Moscow’s  military  crack- 
down in  Chechenia. 

Mr  Kadannikov’s  appoint- 
ment will  further  isolate  Vik- 
tor Chernomyrdin,  the  prime 
minister.  On  Wednesday.  Mr 
Kadannikov  openly  criticised 
Mr  Chernomyrdin,  claiming 
he  was  out  of  touch  with  in- 
dustry. “I  would  like  to  intro- 
duce serious  corrections  in 
industrial  policy.  Mr  Cherno- 
myrdin is  far  from  [knowing] 
foe  details  — and  what  is  nec- 
essary is  a knowledge  of  foe 
details  of  taxation  and  struc- 
tural policies,”  Mr  Kadanni- 


kov said  in  a newspaper 

1 interview. 

i To  fend  off  Western  suspi- 
cions that  he  is  moving  rap- 
idly to  the  nationalist  right  as 
he  prepares  for  a bruising  re- 
election  campaign.  Mr  Yeltsin 
pledged  there  would  be  “no 
change  to  Russia's  political 
and  economic  reform  after 
the  departure  of  a string  of 
reformist  ministers. 

Mr  Kadannikov  replaces 
Anatoli  Chubais,  foe  designer 
and  main  proponent  erf1  Rus- 
sia's privatisation  pro- 
gramme, and  chief  negotiator 
with  foe  International  Mone- 
tary Fund.  The  ministerial 
changes  have  made  the  IMF 
nervous  about  issuing  a 
£6  billion  loan  that  appeared 


to  be  in  foe  bag  only  a week 
ago. 

Thomas  Wolf,  the  IMF  rep- 
resentative, said;  “It’s  prema- 
ture to  say  exactly  how  for 
we're  going  to  get  on  negotia- 
tions this  time  around.” 

The  Council  of  Europe's  ap- 
proval of  Russian  member- 
ship was  a boost  to  pro-West- 
ern forces  in  foe  country  and  ' 
a milestone  In  Moscow’s  cam- . 
paign  to  join  a leading  organi- 
sation set  up  to  promote  West- 
ern integration  during  the 


cold  war.  After  a day  of  acri- 
monious debate,  the  council's 
parliamentary  assembly 
voted  by  164  to  35,  with  15 
abstentions. 

While  nearly  all  the  assem- 
bly members  criticised  Mos- 
cow's role  in  Chechenia,  most 
argued  it  was  better  to  admit 
Russia  than  lose  the  chance  to 
encourage  reform. 

Along  with  many  of  his  in- 
dustrial colleagues,  Mr  Ka- 
dannikov insists  he  is  a 
reformer.  “The  transition  to  a 


market  and  privatisation  is 
foe  only  possible  way  to  reor- 
ganise the  economy,"  he  said. 

He  was  behind  a decree 
raising  tariffs  on  the  imports 
of  foreign  cars.  His  car  com- 
pany was  among  the  10  big- 
gest Industrial  producers  In 
Russia. 

The  appointment  was  wel- 
comed by  Oleg  Soskovets,  foe 
other  first  deputy  prime  min- 
ister. who  is  another  chal- 
lenger for  Mr  Chernomyr- 
din's Job. 


Labour  candidate  ‘unfit’ 


Patrick  Wntoor,  CMaf 
PoHUcal  Correspondent 


THE  campaign  to  deselect 
the  Labour  candidate  for 
Exeter,  John  Lloyd,  be- 
came more  intense  yesterday 
when  letters  were  sent  to  all 
Labour  MPs  and  members  of 
the  party's  national  executive 
accusing  Mr  Lloyd  of  being 
misleading  about  “his  role  in 
sending  a fellow  apartheid 
resistance  fighter  to  the  gal- 
lows” In  1965. 

The  letter  was  sent  by  six 
members  of  foe  former  Afri- 
can Resistance  Movement 
five  of  whom  are  based  in 
London  and  some  cf  whom 
are  Labour  members. 

The  NEC  Is  due  to  meet 
next  week  to  discuss  calls  to 
revoke  Mr  Lloyd's  candida- 
ture. The  general  secretary, 
Tom  Sawyer,  is  due  to  report 
on  a meeting  with  Mr  Lloyd. 

The  signatories  claim  they 
are  setting  out  Mr  Lloyd's 
role  in  condemning  fellow 
ARM  member  John  Harris  to 
death  “not  because  we  seek 
vengeance  . . . but  because  we 
believe  his  actions,  and  in 


Dublin  accuses  Major  of 
‘stitch-up’  on  peace  talks 


continued  from  page  1 
on  all  airtflu  — “particularly 
Sinn  Fein”  — to  accept  tame-  • 
diately  the  Mitchell  princi- 
ples. The  Unionists  should 
also  agree  to  talks. 

■ '“Why  not  sit  down  and  talk 
to  gfrnn  Fein?  After  16  months 
without  violence,  surely 
Unionists  have  now  become 
confident  enough  to  take,  foe 
risk  of  talking  to  Sinn  Fein? 
You  do  hot  have  to  agree  but 
you  can  start  talking  and  that 
can  - be  done ' directly  by  foe 
two  parties  themselves  even 
without  any  government 

structure  or  format  — and  it , 
can  be  done  straight  away,”  1 

said  Mr  Bruton.  • I 


Mr  Spring  also  firmed  up 
his  resistance  to  the'electlon 
option.  He  told  the  Dafl  it  did 
not  represent  a way  out  of  the 
impasse.  “The  real  danger  is 
that  we  will  send  out  a mes- 
sage that  as  soon  as  we  have 
got  over  one  hurdle  we  have 
another  one  to  cross.  ' 

“It  is  our  firm  view  that 
any  proposals  which  espouse 
the  position  of  one  commu- 
nity over  the  other  in  North- 
ern Ireland  is  not  acceptable.” 
Unionist  MPs  like  John 
Taylor  echoed  ministers' 
insistence  that  it  was  not  a re- 
creation of  StormoDt  but 
within  foe  terms  of  the  Anglo- 
Irish  accords. 


fc  J 


John  Lloyd;  - accused  of 
failing  to  come  clean 

particular  his  failure  in  the 
recent  past  to  account  for 
those  actions,  render  him 
unfit  to  be  a Labour  MP”. 

One  of  the  six,  David  Evans, 
said  yesterday;  “We  are'  not 
hounding  him.  If  he  had  kept 
silent  or  gone  away  that 
would  have  been  all  right  But 
how  would  you  feel  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  party  during  the 
war  years  who  then  saw  a col- 
laborator planning  to  repre- 
sent your  parti’?” 

Mr  Evans,  who  received  a 
five  year  jail  sentence  In 


South  Africa  1965,  is  now  a 
member  of  the  Wirral, 
Merseyside,  Labour  Party. 

The  six  assert  that  Mr 
i LLoyd: 

□ Played  down  his  role  in  foe 
ARM.  in  particular,  in  the 
planning  of  projects  with  Mr 
Harris. 

□ Attempted  to  minimise  foe 
importance  of  his  evidence. 

□ Implied  that  he  refused  foe 
request  of  the  girlfriend  of 
Hugh  Lew  in  (Mr  Lloyd's  old 
flatmate  who  served  seven 
years)  to  retract  his  evidence 
because  he  “did  not  know 
what  her  game  was”  and  sus- 
pected she  might  be  working 
for  foe  Special  Branch. 

□ Denied  that  two  of  the 
three  approaches  to  him  in 
England  ever  occured. 

□ Sought  to  discredit  foe  mo- 
tives of  those  calling  on  him 
to  came  clean. 

They  claim  that  in  March 
1965  Mr  Lloyd  was  ap- 
proached in  England  by  three 
people  on  separate  occasions. 
Bach  asked  him,  now  that  he 
was  safe,  to  retract  the  evi- 
dence that  led  to  Mr  Harris's 
death  sentence.  Each  said 
retraction  could  save  his  life. 


It  crossed  my  mind  that  Prince  Charles’s  support  for 
non-Christian  religions  was  because  some  of  them  endorse 
polygamy-  Might  i ask  if  he  is  the  appropriate  person  to  call 
for  spiritual  renewal?  When  I consider  how,  by  his  own  public 
admission,  he  has  broken  his  marriage  vows . 


Want  a cheaper 
Personal  Loan? 

Don't  bank  on  the 
big  three  banks. 

Good  news  if  you're  looking  for  a quick  and  efficient.  And  to  save  you  even  more 
loan.  Vbn  can  borrow  between  £1,000  and  money  there's  no  arrangement  fee.  To  qualify- 
£15.000  from  Direct  Line  at  a lower  cost.  you  simply  have  to  hold  a comprehensive 
Whatever  you  want  to  buy  we  can  lend  a hand.  motor  insurance  policy  with  any  insurer. 
As  you’d  expect  from  Direct  Line  the  service  is  Give  us  a fall  We’re  waiting  to  beat  the  banks. 


LOANS  OVER  3£  MONTHS  WITHOUT  REPAYMENT  PROTECTION 


0181  680  9966 


LONDON 


0161  831  9966 


MANCHESTER 


0141  248  9966 


GLASGOW 


CALL  ANYTIME  Sam  to  8pm  Monday  to  Friday  and  9am  to  5pm  Saturday.  Please  quote  ret  GA2 
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Ms  Jackson’s  picture  of  the  foot  of  a Saxon  male  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  cemetery  at  Lechlade 


Ancient 

feet 

tip-toe 

into 

Saxon 

secrets 


Maev  Kennedy  on 

clues  in  bones 


FEET  from  all  over  the 
world  are  beating  a 
path  to  the  door  of  a 
retired  chiropodist  in 
Gloucestershire,  since  she 
published  her  theories  on 
foot,  types  and  the  move- 
ment of  ancient  peoples. 

Phyllis  Jackson,  aged  79, 
is  literally  tracing  the  foot- 
steps of  the  Saxon  invaders 
of  Britain,  who  arrived  in 
the  5th  and  Bth  centuries. 
Her  appeal  for  photographs 
and  measurements  of  feet 
from  Russia  and  central 
Europe  has  brought  a mass 
of  material,  which  she  is 
still  working  through. 

Ms  Jackson  is  travelling 
the  country  to  study  foot 
bones  from  British  excava- 
tions. She  has  solved  some 
fascinating  archaeological 
problems,  including  spot- 
ting a deformed  foot  and  de- 
ducing that  a mysterious 
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The  feet  of  aresident  of  the  Upper  Thames  Valley  burled  at 
Lechlade,  which  do  not  resemble  the  Saxon  foot 
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piece  of  metal  burled  with  a 
young  woman  was  part  of  a 
caliper. 

The  feet  she  can  borrow 
she  reassemhles  in  a sand 
tray  at  home,  measures, 
and  photographs.  From  her 
studies  she  is  convinced 
that  a distinctive  “Saxon 
foot”  survived  — and  sur- 
vives still — and  can  clearly 
be  distinguished  from  in- 
digenous foot  types  buried 
in  the  same  ancient 
cemeteries. 

The  cuboid  bone,  next  to' 
the  bones  of  the  little  toe,  is 
distinctive  in  the  Saxon 
foot.  She  saw  that  in  gen- 
eral Saxon  feet  were  associ- 
ated with  rich  ornaments, 
whereas  local  feet  went  un- 
adorned to  their  graves. 

Ms  Jackson  became  Inter- 
ested In  the  problem  during 
her  professional  career, 
when  she  found  some  pa- 


tients had  difficulty  buying 
shoes  because  their  feet 
were  an  entirely  different 
shape  from  the  standard 
commercial  lasts. 

The  pattern  of  invasion, 
and.  the  rate  at  which  the 
Saxons  intermingled  or 
settled  and  merged  with  the 
indigenous  population,  is  of 
great  interest  to 
archaeologists. 

Ms  Jackson,  whose  theo- 
ries were  first  published  in 
Current  Archaeology,  went 
on  to  compare  her  indige- 
nous foot  types,  from  the 
Saxon  period  with  Neolith- 
ic remains,  and  says  the  na- 
tive type  changed  very  lit- 
tle over  3,000  years.  She 
believes  that  the  foot  type 
may  help  map  and  prove 
the  origins  of  Indo-Euro- 
pean languages,  which  is 
why  de  is  now  interested 
in  Russian  feet 
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US  firms  buy  into  private  care  homes 


David  Hencke 

WetliiMMler  Correspondent 


GIANT  American 
healthcare  compa- 
nies — one  involved 
in  a multi-million 
dollar  corruption  and  fraud 
scandal  in  the  United  States 
— are  buying  into  British 
firms  to  profit  from  the  huge 
private  nursing  boom 
brought  about  by  the  expan- 
sion of  NHS  community  care. 

The  Health  Secretary. 
Stephen  Dorrell,  has  frozen 
money  for  community  home 
inspections  for  the  third  year 
running,  and  auditors  are  in- 
creasingly concerned  that 
councils  and  health  authori- 
ties are  signing  deals  without 
checking  the  details. 

An  investigation  by  the 


magazine  Business  Age  pub- 
lished today  has  revealed  that 
two  major  American  compa- 
nies now  have  substantial 
holdings  in  a number  of  large 
British  firms  heading  a huge 
expansion  of  private  beds. 

National  Medical  Enter- 
prises of  Santa  Monica,  Cali- 
fornia. recently  renamed 
Tenet  was  prosecuted  in  the 
United  States  in  1993  for  5380 
million  billing  frauds  by  the 
federal  and  28  state  govern- 
ments. The  company  owns  41 
per  cent  of  Westminster 
Health,  the  second  largest 
community  care  company  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  which 
has  L551  beds  in  67  homes. 

Sun  Healthcare  of  Alber- 
querque.  New  Mexico,  has 
bought  a 20  per  cent  stake  in 
Ashbourne  Homes,  the  sixth 
largest  nursing  home  com- 


pany in  the  UK,  with  1.599 
beds  in  19  homes. 

Sun  Healthcare’s  wholly 
owned  subsidiary,  the  Sun- 
dance Rehabilitation  Corpo- 
ration, has  been  indicted  by 
the  FBI  In  a billing  fraud  in 
Seattle.  Washington. 

The  American  interest  in 
Britain’s  booming  nursing 
homes  steins  from  profits. 
Andrew  Turner,  chief  execu- 
tive of  Sun  Healthcare,  says 
the  company  realises  profits 
of  around  20  per  cent  on  UK 
operations  compared  with  S 
per  cent  in  the  United  States. 

The  growth  of  private  nurs- 
ing homes  has  been 
phenomenal 

In  1987  there  were  52.000. 
By  1993, there  were  168.200. 
Private  residential  places  for 
the  mentally  ill  have  in- 
creased from  764  out  of  6,540 


to  5,900  out  of  14*200.  Auditors 
and  local  authority  inspectors 
have  said  health  authorities 
are  signing  deals  without 
checking  the  arrangements. 
An  internal  Department  of 
Health  circular  warns:  “A 
number  of  contracts  with  pro- 
viders have  been  questioned 
by  auditors  because  they 
have  incurred  commitments 
before  the  extent  of  the  need 
for  services  In  question  had 
been  or  could  be  satisfactorily 
evaluated.” 

The  Audit  Commission  has 
started  a inquiry  into  fraud  in 
foe  community  care  sector 
after  reports  from  auditors  on 
the  handling  of  contracts.  The 
National  Association  of:  In- 
spection and  Registration  Of- 
ficers has  warned  that  rising 
number  of  complaints  about 
private  homes  are  threaten- 


ing to  overwhelm  its  work. 

Alan  Milburn,  Labour 
health  spokesman,  said:  aT 
view  with  alarm  the  disclo- 
sure that  American  compa- 
nies — one  with  a record  of 
fraud  and  corruption  — are 
investing  in  British  care 
homes.  The  Government  has 
pursued  this  privatisation 
policy  regardless  of  the  needs 
of  the  users  of  the  homes. 

“The  Government  is  gam- 
bling with  millions  of  pounds 
of  public  money  by  signing 
contracts  with  the  private 
sector  without  always  check- 
ing the  situation." 

Mr  Milburn  said  he  had 
tabled  Commons,  questions 
demanding  what  action  min- 
isters would  take  to  regulate 
the  homes  and  protect  the 
public  from  unscrupulous 
operators. 


Muslims  reject  lottery 
funds  to  build  mosques 


Martin  Wahnmght 

THE  Curse  of  the  Lottery 
turned  up  on  cue  yester- 
day to  dull  the  impact  of 
Prince  Charles's  call  for  a 
“spiritual  millennium”  to 
replace  the  party  hats  and 
fireworks  planned  for  the 
year  2000. 

The  royal  suggestion  of 
using  National  Lottery  funds 
to  build  places  of  worship,  in- 
cluding mosques  and  Hindu 
temples,  fcelled  an  increasing 
debate  hi  religious  circles 
about  the  use  of  “tainted” 
gambling  money  - 
And  the  Millennium  Com- 
mission. subject  of  the 
Prince's  criticism,  rejected 
his  claim  that  the  celebra- 
tions would  lack  a spiritual 
dimension.  Chief  executive 
Jennifer  Page  pointed  to  the 
predominance  of  environ- 
mental projects  in  applica- 
tions so  far  received.  “There 
is  a great  deal  of  spirituality 
in  the  commitment  to  im- 
prove the  environment  in  the 
town  and  country." 


Britain's  Muslims  in  partic- 
ular are  under  pressure  not  to 
accept  lottery  funding,  with 
arguments  continuing  over  a 
£375.000  grant  from  the 
National  Lottery  Charities 
Board  to  the  Sanghat  commu- 
nity centre  in  Keighley.  West 
Yorkshire. 

An  uneasy  truce  has  fol- 
lowed a local  decision  that  the 
money  is  acceptable  for  social 
work  and  combating  poverty, 
but  a minority  of  centre  mem- 
bers remain  unconvinced. 

The  senior  member  of  Brad- 
ford’s Council  for  Mosques 
executive,  Sher  Azam,  said  no 
Muslim  would  accept  gam- 
bling money  for  directly  reli- 
gious purposes  such  as  build- 
ing a mosque.  "We  do  not 
wish  to  be  churlish,"  Mr 
Azam  said.  “We  are  very 
grateful  to  Prince  Charles  for 
his  interest  and  support  . . . 
He  has  shown  there  is  a need 
for  a spiritual  dimension  to 
the  celebrations  and  that  this 
has  not  been  attended  to. 

“Our  mosques  are  also  cen- 
tral to  our  community  life 
and  any  help  with  building 


them  is  warmly  welcomed, 
but  we  cannot  take  money 
from  gambling  any  more  than 
from  crime.” 

Rejecting  millennium  funds 
is  a big  sacrifice  for  the  city's 
60,000  Muslim  community, 
which  is  raising  funds  for 
three  mosques  in  .Bradford 
and  one  in  Keighley. 

Bradford's  Hindu  commu- 
nity gave  a more  general  wel- 
come to  the  prince’s  proposal. 
Hasmukh  Shah,  trustee  of  the 
World  Council  of  Hindus, 
said:  “We  are  able  to  accept 
money  so  long  as  it  does  not 
come  from  illicit  or  immoral 
sources." 

The  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury concentrated  on  Prince 
Charles’s  hope  of  something 
more  substantial  in  the  year 
2000  than  a "giant,  but  essen- 
tially meaningless  party”. 
"The  millennium  should  be  a 
chance  for  deep  reflection  on 
the  type  of  society  we  want, 
including  toe  vital  contribu- 
tion of  Christianity  and  other 
faiths.  It  should  also  aim  to 
regenerate  hope  for  those  who 
are  excluded  from  society.” 


Steve  BelL  the  Guardian  cartoonist,  received  an  honorary 
doctor  of  letters  degree  from  Sussex  university  yesterday  in 
appreciation  of  his  *wit  and  integrity*  photograph  roger  b amber 


Redwood  hits 
out  at  hospital 
closures  and 
bureaucracy 


David  Brfndle,  Social 
Services  Correspondent 

Hospital  closures  and 
swollen  bureaucracy  are 
denying  patients  proper 
choice  in  the  NHS,  Tory  right- 
winger John  Redwood 
warned  yesterday. 

Hospitals  threatened-  by 
reorganisation  should  be  kept" 
open  on  public  demand  and 
managers  redeployed  or 
given  voluntary  redundancy, 
Mr  Redwood  told  a confer- 
ence on  the  future  of  the  NHS. 
sponsored  by  toe  Guardian. 

Restating  his  dissident 
stance  in  his  party  leadership 
challenge  last  year,  the  MP 
for  Wokingham  made  dear  he 
would  remain  publicly  criti- 
cal of  Health  Secretary 
Stephen  Dorrell's  steward- 
ship of  the  NHS. 

Mr  Redwood  indicated  that 
Mr  Dorrell,  In  ordering 
English  health  authorities  and 
trust  to  cut  management  costs 
by  5 per  cent  in  cash  terms, 
has  gone  nowhere  near  for 
enough.  “Does  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  itself  need  a 20 1 
per  cent  increase  in  staff,”  he 
asked,  referring  to  managers 
being  absorbed  into  the  de- 
partment on  abolition  in  April 
of  toe  regional  health  authori- 
ties. “Would  not  more  doctors 
and  nurses  be  preferable?” 

The  conference  also  heard 
from  Sir  Duncan  Nichol,  for- 
mer NHS  chid  executive,  who 
chairs  toe  Healthcare  2000  in- 
quiry, which  warns  that  the  | 
NHS  must  consider  options 
such  as  rationing  of  care, 
charging  for  service  “extras’’ 
or  fostering  private  Insurance. 

Sir  Duncan  accused  politi- 
cians of  seeking  to  suppress 
this  debate  because  It  was  too 
uncomfortable.  “We  were  say- 
ing there  were  hidden  issues. 
It  suited  vested  Interests  to 
keep  them  submerged.” 

The  Institute  c f Health  Ser- 
vices Management  and  drug 
company  Glaxo  Wellcome 
were  also  conference  sponsors. 


w^nomentinnaf  liability  on  either  side.  — CaryYounge 


Children  lose  HIV  virus 

AIDS  researchers  have  confirmed  that  a tiny  percentage  of 
children  bom  with  HIV  infection  inherited  from  the  mother  can 
rid  themselves  of  the virus.  Like  another  puzzling  group —those 
who.  io  or  15  years  after  first  infection  are  still  healthy —they 
may  provide  clues  as  to  bow  to  manage  the  virus. 

There  are  nine  children  of  infected  mothers,  in  Stockholm, 
Brussels,  rimpa  and  Padua,  who  were  born  with  ^ infection,^ 
says  Marie-Louise  Newell  and  European  colleagues  writing  m the 
Lancet  today.  Seven  are  now  HIV  negative.  They  are  aff  healthy, 
and  all  seem  to  have  normal  immune  systems.  The  virus  oouM 

still  be  detected  in  two  of  toe  children,  even  though  HIV  antibody 

tests  indicated  they  were  no  longer  infected. — Tim  Radford 


Island  loses  road 

LUNDY,  the  National  Trust  island  in  the  approaches  to  the 
Bristol  ffaanrwi,  tens  launched  an  appeal  for  £250.000  after  recent 
gates  and  high  tides  washed  away  large  parts  cf  its  only  road. 
Tony  Blackler,  Lundy’s  agent,  said  yesterday  that75iwr  cent  of 
toe  road  had  been  broken  up  by  the  tides  and  force  eight  gales  that 
have  lashed  toe  three-mile  long  island  this  week. 

Fares  on  the  island's  supply  vessel  will  include  a voluntary 
additional  £2  per  ticket,  and  an  appeal  is  being  made  to  the  EU  and 
other  bodies  for  grants  to  help  meet  reconstruction  costs.  — 

Geoffrey  Gibbs 


Army  quarters  sell-off 

THE  Defence  Ministry's  efforts  to  sell  off  the  armed  forces'  60,000 ' 
married  quarters  have  met  with  a good  initial  response,  it  was 
claimed  yesterday.  As  the  deadline  for  registering  interest  in  toe 
deal  passed  at  noon,  toe  ministry's  agents.  NatWest  Markets,  said 
“a  couple  of  dozen”  applications  had  been  received,  together  with 
a fee  of  £15.000. 

Applicants  include  investment  bankers  interested  in  rents  of 
more  than  £100  million  a year  the  ministry  will  have  to  pay  the 
new  owners  to  lease  back  the  accommodation.  — David 
FairhaU 


Jumbo  jet  loses  its  way 

THE  crew  of  a British  Airways  Jumbo  jet  tried  to  land  at  an  RAF 
base  after  mistaking  it  for  an  international  airport  nearly  three 
miles  away.  The  empty  plane  was  flying  from  Heathrow  to  BA's 
maintenance  depot  at  Cardiff  airport,  but  took  an  incorrect  flight 
path  towards  RAF  St  Athan.  An  inquiry  is  under  way  into  the 
incident,  which  took  place  three  weeks  ago. 

Air  traffic  controllers  alerted  the  pilot  who  turned  away  and 
landed  at  Cardiff. 


Animal  exporter  fined 

A LIVESTOCK  exporter  was  found  guilty  yesterday  of  failing  to 
ensure  that  sheep  were  well  kept  Roger  Mills,  aged  54,  of  Fram- 
lingham,  Woodb ridge,  Suffolk,  was  found  not  guilty  at  Lowestoft 
magistrates  court  of  the  more  serious  charge  of  causing  unneces- 
sary suffering  to  sheep  and  felling  to  be  aware  of  codes  of  conduct 
relating  to  animal  welfare.  He  was  fined  £750  and  ordered  to  nav 
£750  costs. 


Robert  Gordon  University 

IT  WAS  stated  in  yesterday’s  Guardian  that  the  20  per  cent  of 
teaching  staff  at  Robert  Gordon  University,  Aberdeen,  who  are  on 
short-term  contracts  are  unlikely  to  have  them  renewed.  The 
university  sa  id  any  inference  that  these  temporary  contracts 
were  unlikely  to  be  renewed  at  the  start  of  toe  forthcoming 
academic  year  was  “totally  without  foundation". 
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Nurseries 

Effects  on  basBlkw  assessment  scores  of  significant  factors,  1996. 


Schools 


Percentage  failing  to  reach  expected  standards. 
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Univeraliy  budgets  cut  Toachore's  pay  disputes.  education  Reform  Act  brags  m national  cuniaeuni  lor  England  and  Wales,  schools  gel  own  budgets  Teste  ter  seven  year  olds  In  England  and  Test  boycott  by  teachers  forces  revision  of 

L-I_ pupae  spenang,  and  allowed  to  op!  out  of  local  authority  control  (grant  maintained  status).  Wales.  national  curriculum  and  lasts. 


Shephard  warns  primary  schools 


Most  pupils  fail 
testing  at  1 1 


John  Carvel 
Education  Editor 


THE  Government  ac- 
knowledged yester- 
day that  English 
state  primary 
schools  were  not 
doing  well  enough  when  it 
published  results  of  the  first 
national  curriculum  tests  for 
11-year-olds  showing  more 
than  half  were  failing  to 
reach  target  performance 
levels  in  English  and  maths. 

Gillian  Shephard,  the  Edu- 
cation and  Employment  Sec- 
retary. said;  “The  results  are 
telling  us  that  a good  deal 
remains  to  be  done.  They  are 
frankly  disappointing  and  we 
have  got  to  do  a very  great 
deal  better.” 

Only  44  per  cent  of  11-year- 
olds  achieved  the  standard  ex- 
pected of  their  age  group  in 
maths  and  48  per  cent  in 
English,  although  the  score 
for  science  reached  a more 
Impressive  70  per  cent 
The  tests  attempt  to  mea- 
sure pupils’  attainment  in  the 
core  subjects  at  the  end  of  key 
stages  of  the  national  curricu- 
lum. They  ran  smoothly  last 
summer  for  two  million  chil- 
dren after  two  years  of 
teacher  boycott 
Mrs  Shephard  tried  to  sal- 
vage some  credit  for  the  Gov- 
ernment from  the  11-year- 
olds'  result  Without  the  tests, 
teachers  and  ministers  would 
not  have  been  aware  of  the 
problems  which  needed  atten- 
tion. New  policies  were  al- 
ready being  put  in  place  to  se- 
cure improvements, 
including  a review  of  teacher 
training. 

She  drew  comfort  from 
results  of  tests  at  14.  The  pro- 
portion of  children  reaching 
the  target  standard  in  English 
rose  from  49  per  cent  in  1994 
to  55  per  cent  last  year.  Al- 
though there  was  a marginal 
decline  In  science  and  maths 
performance,  the  target  stan- 
dard was  achieved  by  at  least 
57  per  cent  of  the  age  group. 

And  at  age  seven,  over 
three-quarters  of  the  pupils 
reached  or  exceeded  the  level 
of  performance  in  English, 
maths  and  science  which  was 
set  to  stretch  them. 

Mrs  Shephard  published 
proposals  from  Sir  Ron  Dear- 
ing,  chairman  of  the  Schools 
Curriculum  and  Assessment 
Authority,  for  improving 
teacher  assessment  and  test- 
ing techniques.  She  said  she 


was  particularly  interested  in 
his  proposal  for  a calculator- 
free  maths  paper  for  14-year- 
olds. 

She  suggested  parents 
might  reasonably  ask  local 
authorities  to  publish  perfor- 
mance tables. 

The  Association  of  County 
Councils  advised  authorities 
not  to  comply.  “That  would 
risk  simplistic  and  poten- 
tially misleading  analysis 
with  individual  schools  being 
ranked  without  regard  to 
circumstance.'’ 

Improving  yesterday's  dis- 
appointing results  would  be- 
come increasingly  difficult 
for  education  authorities  as 
the  full  impact  of  government 
funding  decisions  took  an  in- 
creasing toll  on  school  bud- 
gets. staffing  and  facilities. 

Nigel  de  Gruchy,  general 
secretary  of  the  National 
Association  of  Schoolmasters 
and  Union  of  Women  Teach- 
ers. said  many  of  the  prob- 
lems at  ll  were  caused  by  an 
overloaded  curriculum  and 
“unrealistic  demands  on 
teachers  to  become,  almost 
overnight,  specialists  in  up  to 
10  subjects". 

The  National  Union  of 
Teachers  queried  the  discrep- 
ancy between  good  results  at 
seven  and  a deterioration  by 
11.  Flaws  in  the  tests  for  11- 
year-olds  might  be  due  to 
problems  with  external 
marking. 

David  Hart,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Head  Teachers,  which 
represents  most  primary 
heads,  said  it  was  wrong  to 
draw  conclusions  from  the 
first  year  of  testing  at  U. 
“However,  there  Is  no  doubt 
we  have  to  drive  English  and 
maths  results  up  fairly  signif- 
icantly. and  we  wHL” 


Coupons  scheme 
‘open  to  fraud’ 


Nurseries 


John  Carvel 

Education  Editor 


THE  Government's  nurs- 
ery voucher  scheme 
could  create  a flourish- 
ing black  market  in  which 
parents  who  do  not  want 
nursery  education  for  their 
four-year-olds  would  sell  their 
£1,100  coupons  to  other 
parents  or  corrupt  providers, 
the  Audit  Commission  said 
yesterday. 

“The  scheme  will  need  pow- 
erful procedures  to  prevent 
fraud,”  it  warned.  About  £750 
million  worth  of  vouchers 
“will  pass  through  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  pairs  of  hands 
as  they  transfer  the  funds 
from  the  Exchequer  to  the 
proprietors  of  these  40,000 
separate  institutions.’' 

This  number  of  transac- 
tions would  need  careful  mon- 
itoring. “The  problem  will 


Pupil  poll . . .Girls  at  Woodcote  High  School,  Coulsden,  were  among  those  in  Croydon’s  survey  photograph:  garry  weaser 

Pupils  ‘call  for  firm  but  fair  teachers’ 


many  parts  of  the  country. 
Research  at  Newcastle  uni- 
versity showed  how  children 
with  a year’s  half-time  nurs- 
ery education  scored  much 
better  than  ex-playgroup  pu- 
pils or  those  who  had  no  pre- 
school education  when  they 
arrived  for  assessment  in  pri- 
mary schools. 

The  nursery  experience 
gave  children  four  or  five 
months  advantage  and  added 
more  to  a child's  attainment 
level  than  living  in  a favoured 
neighbourhood  or  attending  a 
playgroup,  the  commission 
said. 

Although  girls  tended  to  be 
more  advanced  than  boys, 
there  was  more  benefit  from 
going  to  nursery  than  from 
being  a girL 

But  getting  the  opportunity 
of  this  flying  start  in  educa- 
tion before  the  age  of  five  de- 
pended on  the  chance  factor 
of  where  a child  lived,  "it  is 
almost  a lottery,"  Andrew 
Foster,  the  commission  con- 
troller, said  yesterday. 

The  proportion  of  three  and 


come  if  providers  get  in  ca-  four-year-olds  getting  a free 


Children  given  their  say  make  authorities  -jy  STSSt^SE 
take  notice.  Donald  MacLeod  reports  XS"— ZS  aw  SfiSS&TTSS! 

were  criticised.  who  leave  without  qnalifi- 

HELDREN  want  disci-  teachers  should,  be  “firm  Primary  school  pupils  cations.  Most  have  played 
pline  but  a lot  more  but  fair”.  Pupils  resented  were  much  more  positive,  truant  or  been  excluded, 
encouragement  from  Individuals  being  victim-  Ms  Shawcross  said  prima-  The  report  said  too  often 
ers,  according  to  a ised  or  the  whole  class  ries  emerged  as  schools  run  there  was  no  respect  be- 

of  their  motivation  in  being  kept  in.  on  encouragement,  praise  tween  teachers  and  pupils. 

L The  teacher’s  enthusiasm  and  love,  while  secondaries  '“Teachers  prejudge  and  de- 

! survey  for  the  Lon-  and  sense  of  fan  counted  were  run  on  discipline,  in-  mean  children,  while  chil- 

orongh  of  Croydon,  to  for  a lot  “Mr  C makes  his  struction  and  rules,  dren  lose  respect  for  a 

abashed  next  week,  English  lessons  wicked,  “Secondary  children  teacher  who  obviously  does 


teachers,  according  to  a ised  or  the ' whole  class 
study  of  their  motivation  in  being  kept  in. 
school.  The  teacher’s  enthusiasm 

The  survey  for  the  Lon-  and  sense  of  fun  counted 
don  borough  of  Croydon,  to  for  a lot  “Mr  C makes  his 


any  comments.  Crum-  disaffected  pupils  by  giving 
ing  and  cold  buildings,  them  encouragement” 
^pressing  classrooms.  The  authority  is  worried 
Itby  and  unusable  toilets  about  the  300  pupils  a year 
ere  criticised.  who  leave  without  qualifi- 

Primary  school  pupils  cations.  Most  bave  played 
ere  much  more  positive,  truant  or  been  excluded. 


hoots  with  parents.  It  could 
be  like  what  we  see  in  the 
health  service.  You  would  not 
expect  GPs  and  pharmacists 
to  get  together  to  defraud  the 
Government  but  in  certain 
circumstances  they  do,"  said 
one  official. 

The  £2.7  billion-a-year  nurs- 
ery and  playgroup  sector  is 


ries  emerged  as  schools  run  there  was  no  respect  be- 
an encouragement,  praise  tween  teachers  and  pupils. 


The  report  said  too  often  about  to  be  radically  changed 
there  was  no  respect  be-  by  the  voucher  legislation 


nursery  or  school  place 
ranged  from  90  per  cent  In 
Knowsley  to  26  per  cent  in 
Hereford  and  Worcester. 
Even  within  a local  education 
authority  area  availability  of 
places  was  patchy. 

The  commission  found 
local  authorities  were  giving 
increasing  priority  to  provi- 
sion of  under-five  education 


be  published  next  week, 
found  that  the  shabbiness 
of  schools  depresses  pupils. 
They  complain  about  too 
much  homework,  and  while 
boys  rather  like  a school 
uniform,  girls  loathe  it. 

“I  like  teachers  that  are 
kind  and  listen  to  you.  that 


English  lessons  wicked. 


mean  children,  while  chil- 
dren lose  respect  for  a 
teacher  who  obviously  does  , 


by  the  voucher  legislation  and  day  care,  now  spending 
which  received  its  second  £L4  billion  a year.  A further 
reading  in  the  Commons  ear-  £1.3  billion  was  spent  In  the 


lier  this  week. 

The  scheme  is  opposed  by 


private  and  voluntary  sec- 
tors. largely  funded  from  fees 


Labour  and  the  Liberal  Demo-  paid  by  parents. 


and  you  just  want  to  go  to  seemed  to  be  nostalgic  for  not  value  them  or  their  crats.  The  report  contained  Hourly  costs  ranged  from 

every  single  lesson,"  a girl  the  good  time  they  bad  in  opinions.”  This  led  to  bad  compelling  evidence  of  the  25p  per  child  in  playgroups 

of  13  said,  while  a 16-year-  primary  school.  There  is  a behaviour  and  eventually  value  of  pre-school  education  staffed  by  volunteers  to  £3.50 


the  good  time  they  bad  in 


of  13  said,  while  a 16-year-  primary  school-  There  is  a 
old  said  of  her  teacher:  ‘*l  lot  that  can  he  done  with 
don’t  think  he  wants  to  be  a 
teacher  people  just  don’t  ' 
enjoy  his  classes.” 

The  children  wanted 


opinions.”  This  led  to  bad 
behaviour  and  eventually 
complete  loss  of  ambition. 


and  its  lack  of  availability  in  | in  nursery  schools. 


are  a bit  strict,  because  if  more  encouragement,  In- 
they  are  too  kind  people  eluding  stars  and  house 
muck  around  and  you  can’t  points,  and  complained  of 
get  anything  done,”  a girl  too  many  punishments. 


of  13  said. 


Even  In  junior  school  some 


The  children’s  opinions  boys  were  collecting  “book- 


are  being  studied  by  the 
authority’s  school  improve- 
ment working  group,  and 
its  schools  will  be  expected 
to  take  them  into  account. 


frigs”  to  boost  their  “hero- 
baddie”  status. 

Too  much  homework,  es- 
pecially that  seen  as  point- 
less, and  unmarked  work  j 


Three  age  groups  of  boys  were  among  the  gripes. 


and  girls  were  interviewed 
by  researchers:  nine  to  10- 


Valerie  Shawcross,  who 
chairs  Croydon’s  education 


year-olds  (Year  5);  12  to  13-  committee,  said  it  was  ma- 
year-olds  (Year  8)  and  15  to  terial  to  respond  to-  “We 


Gillian  Shephard:  results 
Trankly  disappointing’ 


16-year-olds  (Year  11). 

Attitudes  varied  between 
boys  and  girls  and  changed 


wouldn’t  want  to  accept 
everything  at  face  value." 
The  borough’s  £11  mil- 


as  children  grew  older,  but  lion  backlog  in  school 
there  was  consensus  that  repairs  was  reflected  In 


WHY  GO  ANYWHERE  ELSE 
WHEN  YOU  CAN  AFFORD 
TO  GO  TO  MAPLES? 


Lecturers  urge  united  protest 


Universities 


Donald  MacLeod 
Education  Correspondent 


LECTURERS  yesterday 
called  on  vice-chancel- 
lor^ and  students  to  join 
them  in  a national  one  day 
protest  against  funding  cuts. 

Members  of  the  Association 
cf  University  Teachers  will 
vote  on  national  action  and 
university  and  collage  em- 
ployers will  be  asked  to  agree 
to  the  closure  of  institutions. 

Joanna  de  Groot,  the 
union's  president  said  plans 
for  a one  day  national  stop- 
page during  which  universi- 


ties and  higher  education  col- 
leges would  Invite  parents, 
politicians  and  employers  on 
to  campuses  to  see  the  stan- 
dard of  work.  One  in  six  of  the 
electorate  had  experience  of 
higher  education  or  contact 
through  a relative. 

The  new  alliance  agreed  be- 
tween university  heads,  the 
lecturing  unions  and  the 
National  Union  of  Students 
(NUS)  at  a secret  summit  last 
week  has  been  threatened  by 
proposals  by  the  Committee 
of  Vice  Chancellors  and  Prin- 
cipals (CVCP)  to  impose  fees. 

Vice-chancellors,  who  are 
due  to  meet  next  week,  are 
deeply  divided  as  to  how  to 
tackle  the  funding  crisis 
which  they  say  means  a £550 
million  cut  in  real  terms  over 


three  years.  But  they  are 
wary  of  direct  action. 

They  are  split  over  intro- 
ducing tuition  fees.  Strong  op- 
position to  top-up  fees  came 
from  Teesside  university 
where  the  board  cf  governors 
condemned  the  CVCP  pro- 
posal. Derek  Fraser,  the  vice- 
chancellor,  said  40  per  cent  cf 
their  students  were  mature, 
many  changing  career  as 
heavy  Industry  in  the  area 
was  run  down.  'Top-up  fees 
would  spell  the  kiss  of  death 
to  our  plans  to  widen  partici- 
pation and  overcome  the  tra- 
ditional reluctance  of  young 
people  in  this  area  to  go  on  to 
higher  education.” 

While  student  numbers 
have  soared  to  1-5  million, 
funding  per  student  has 


dropped  by  30  per  cent  since 
1989.  Lecturers  say  their  pay 
has  fallen  37  par  cent  behind 
the  professions  as  a whole  but 
yesterday  calls  for  strike  bal- 
lots over  pay  were  rejected  by 
the  counciL 

Jim  Murphy,  president  of 
the  NUS,  said  they  would  not 
agree  to  having  to  pay  fees  up 
front.  “It  would  mean  stu- 
dents being  accepted  on  the 
basis  of  their  parents’  bank 
balances  and  not  their  ability 
to  study." 

With  lecturers  and  vice- 
chancellors  strongly  critical 
of  the  Labour  Party’s  failure 
to  set  out  a policy  for  funding 
higher  education,  the  union 
council  yesterday  voted  for 
action  through  to  the  general 
election  and  beyond. 


PM  blunts  Blair  attack  with  taunts 


■-v  ‘ ' - 'S  XJ-'i »' ' . 

InJ 


Commons 


Rebecca  Smtthers 
Political  Correspondent 

JOHN  Major  replied  to 
Tony  Blair's  attack  on 
the  Government's  educa- 
tion policy  yesterday  by 
taunting  him  over  his  deci- 
sion to  send  his  son  to  a 
grant-maintained  school  and 
accusing  Labour  of  wanting 
to  deprive  parents  of  choice. 

MPs  at  Commons  Question 
Time  were  surprised  that  the 
Labour  leader  had  chosen  to 
tackle  the  Prime  Minister  on 
the  issue,  given  the  row  over 
shadow  health  secretary  Har- 


riet Harman’s  choice  of  a 
selective  grant-maintained 
school  for  her  soul'  - 
But  Mr  Major  made  it  clear 
that  the  Tories  intended  to 
keep  reminding  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  fUrore,  which  trig- 
gered the  most  destabilising 
week  for  Mr  Blair  since  be  be- 
came leader  18  months  ago. 

Conservative  Central  Office 
disclosed  yesterday  that  is  to  1 
set  up  a “hypocrisy  watch"  to  , 

monitor  Labour  MPs  on 

issues  including  education,  | 
crime,  housing,  welfare,  jobs, , 
discrimination  and  children, 
Mr  Blair  asked  Mr  Major: 
“Would  you  agree  with  me 
that  the  test  results  for  II- 
y ear-olds  in  English  and 
maths  are  appalling?’’  and 
added:  "Will  you  confirm  that 


the  problem  isn't  merely  with 
ll-year-olds,  but  the  GCSE 
results  a few  weeks  ago 
showed  a decline?” 

To  uproar  on  the  Labour 
benches,  he  said:  “These  were 
children  born  under  a Con- 
servative government,  sent  to 
school  under  a Conservative 
government,  educated  under 
a Conservative  government 
and  the  failure  is  not  theirs 
but  that  of  the  Conservative 
government” 

Mr  Major  replied:  “If  it  is 
the  Conservative  government 

that  has  failed,  perhaps  you 
can  explain  why  some  of  your ' 
friends  remove  their  children 
from  Labour  education  au- 
thorities and  have  them  edu- 
cated under  Conservative 
ones?" 


When  Mr  Blair  referred  to  , 
class  sizes,  Mr  Major  said  it ! 
was  the  “quality  of  teaching" 
that  counted.  “For  example.  | 
for  children  up  to  16  the  aver- 
age class  size  In  secondary 
schools  in  Islington  is  actu- 
ally lower  than  at  the  London 
Oratory"  — the  school  to 
which  Mr  Blair,  who  lives  in 
Islington,  sends  hissou. 

“The  fact  is  Labour  enjoy 
choice  themselves  but  they 
wish  to  deny  it  to  other 
people.” 

Mr  Blair  told  colleagues 
later  “If  I cant  talk  about  the 
major  issue  of  the  day  I might 
as  well  give  up.”  But  for -the 
second  time  in  a week  Tory 
MPs  had  roared  their  ap- 
proval as  Mr  Major  left  the 
chamber. 
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6 WORLD  NEWS 


Bosnians 

‘harassing 

returnees’ 


Kurt  Schork  in  Sarajevo 


THE  Bosnian  army  has 
harassed  refugees 
returning  to  the 
north-western  town  of 
Velika  Kladusa.  using  beat- 
ings and  hand  grenades  to  in- 
timidate Muslims  once  loyal 
to  the  rebel  leader  Fikret  Ab* 
die,  the  United  Nations  said 
yesterday. 

The  flow  of  such  refugees 
from  the  squalid  Kuplensko 
camp  in  Croatia  had  dwindled 
from  several  hundred  a day  to 
fewer  than  a score  because  of 
the  intimidation,  which 
began  in  mid-December. 

"In  recent  days  the  UN  ci- 
vilian police  have  been 
receiving  at  least  five  com- 
plaints daily  of  intimidation 
and  outright  violence  against 
the  returning  refugees,"  Alex 
Ivanko,  a spokesman  for  the 
UN  police  force,  said. 

“We  currently  have  56  open 
cases  as  a result  of  this  pat- 
tern of  abuse.  Our  monitors 
are  visiting  refugee  house- 
holds in  an  effort  to  deter 
future  attacks,"  he  added. 

Mr  Ivanko  related  the  case 
of  a woman  who  had  returned 
to  Velika  Kladusa.  Her  house 
was  surrounded  by  Bosnian 
army  5th  Corps  soldiers  who 
hurled  grenades  In  its  direc- 
tion on  January  11.  The  wom- 
an was  not  injured. 

“We  also  have  a document- 
ed case  of  the  director  of  civil 
defence  in  the  town  hurling  a 
grenade  [through]  the  win- 
dow of  a returnee  and  yelling 
‘Still  alive,  are  you?’/’  Mr 
Ivanko  said.  "The  man  was 
not  hurt  but  there  was  a lot  of 
damage  to  his  house.” 

The  UN  refiigee  agency  said 
yesterday  it  knew  of  at  least 
20  cases  where  Abdic  refugees 
had  been  beaten  on  their 
return,  and  said  Bosnian 
army  special  police  had  shot 
dead  one  man  in  Velika  Kla- 
dusa after  he  tried  to  flee 
when  they  approached. 

“We  are  worried  about  the 
intimidation  of  refugees 
returning  from  Kuplensko  to 
Velika  Kladusa/'  said  Chris 
Janowski  of  the  UN  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees 
(UNHCR).  He  said  the  num- 
ber of  returnees  had  dropped 
because  of  the  threats  and  be- 
cause Velika  Kladusa  was 
fulL 

UN  sources  said  local  Bos- 
nian military  and  civilian  au- 
thorities knew  about  the 
attacks  but  were  an  willing  or 
unable  to  stop  them. 

Velika  Kladusa  was  the  mil- 
itary stronghold  of  Mr  Abdic. 
a wealthy  Muslim  business- 


Mass  graves 
‘snowbound’ 

INSPECTION  of  suspected 
mass  graves  on  Serb-held 
territory  in  Bosnia  by  war 
crimes  investigators  could  be 
delayed  by  winter  weather, 
Carl  Bildt  the  international 
community’s  High  Represen- 
tative. said  during  a visit  to 
Rome  yesterday. 

“There  will  be  investiga- 
tions as  soon  as  the  right  con- 
ditions exist,"  Mr  Bildt  said 
after  meeting  the  Italian  for- 
eign minister.  Susanna  Ag- 
nelli. in  Rome. 

In  London,  the  commander 
of  Nato  forces  in  Bosnia,  Ad- 
miral Leighton  Smith,  said 
Bosnia  may  hold  200  to  300 
mass  graves,  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  secure  every  one. 

When  pressed  on  when 
work  might  begin,  Mr  Bildt 
said:  “This  is  winter.  There  Is 
snow." 

He  had  met  Ms  Agnelli  to 
report  to  the  European  Union. 
Italy  currently  holds  the  EU 
presidency.  — Reuter. 


man  and  former  member  of 
Bosnia's  collective  presi- 
dency, who  broke  away  from 
Sarajevo  and  allied  himself 
with  Serb  forces  in  his  coun- 
try’s 43-month  war. 

During  most  of  that  time, 
Abdic  forces  helped  to  lay 
siege  to  the  Bihac  pocket  in 
north-western  Bosnia,  block- 
ing the  delivery  of  food  and 
medical  supplies  and  bring- 
ing the  population  to  the 
brink  of  starvation. 

But  the  end  of  the  war  saw 
the  Bihac  pocket  liberated  by 
Bosnian  army  5th  Corps 
forces  who  had  fought  their 
way  out  and  linked  with  Cro- 
atian army  troops  fighting 
rebel  Croatian  Serbs. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  Abdic 
followers  fled  to  Croatia  and 
more  than  20.000  landed  in 
Kuplensko  at  a camp  which 
has  become  notorious  for  its 
poor  living  conditions. 

Refugees  who  were  barely 
surviving  at  Kuplensko  began 
returning  to  Velika  Kladusa 
in  large  numbers  in  Novem- 
ber, based  on  assurances 
given  by  the  Bosnian  govern- 
ment and  the  gathering  mo- 
mentum of  the  Balkan  peace 
process. 

Mr  Ivanko  said  some  of  the 
more  than  10,000  who  left  Ku- 
plensko for  Velika  Kladusa 
and  the  Bihac  area  had  found 
conditions  so  unnerving  they 
had  decided  to  return  to  the 
misery  of  the  camp.  — Reuter. 


Friend  or  foe . . . Firemen  use  an  axe  to  free  a grebe  trapped  in  ice  in  Roermond,  in  the  Netherlands,  yesterday  during  a frozen  spell  in  northern  Europe  photograph:  fehtraugott 

Chirac  tries  populist  remedy  for  opinion  poll  blues 


The  Mitterrand  antidote  may  fail  to  revive  a government  busy 
backtracking  on  its  policies,  writes  Alex  Duval  Smith  in  Niort 


FIGHTING  severe  opin- 
ion poll  blues.  Presi- 
dent Jacques  Chirac 
yesterday  travelled  to  deep- 
est France  yesterday  fora 
well-tried  remedy:  the  Mit- 
terrand antidote. 

This  self-prescribed  medi- 
cine involves  spreading  a 
little  populism,  so  as  to  im- 
press a population  frus- 
trated by  the  government’s 
inertia.  During  the  election 
campaign  this  time  last 
year,  it  worked  a treat  es- 
pecially on  young  people. 

But  the  next  presidential 
election  is  not  expected  for 
six  years  and  four  months. 
And  Alain  Juppb,  who 
began  the  year  backtrack- 
ing on  policies,  is  Mr  Chir- 
ac's chosen  prime  minister. 


Roger  Rivaud,  a retired 
warehouse  foreman  at  a 
mail-order  firm,  was  not 
going  to  be  duped.  “Chirac 
and  Juppe  say  this  is  going 
to  be  a year  of  dialogue. 

“They  will  be  hearing 
from  me  tomorrow,”  said 
Mr  Rivaud.  a union  sup- 
porter who  was  handing 
out  leaflets  in  the  town 
square,  announcing  a dem- 
onstration today. 

Nearby,  Jean-Michel  Pel- 
letier, aged  28,  was  selling 
cabbages  from  his  farm  at 
the  market  “Chirac  has 
just  not  understood  how  to 
change  France.  My  concern 
is  to  return  to  dairy  farm- 
ing but  the  strong  franc  has 
priced  us  out  of  the  Euro- 
pean meat  market” 


Two  streets  away,  in  the 
town  hall,  Mr  Chirac  had 
kicked  off  his  48-hour  visit 
to  western  France  by  chair- 
ing a meeting  of  30  local 
business  people.  He  told 
them:  “I  decided  to  come  to 
this  departement  because  it 
has  proved  itself  to  be  tre- 
mendously dynamic  in  com- 
bating unemployment r 
The  Deux-S&vres 
merit  — an  agricultural  area 
which  has  attracted  a hand- 
fill  of  hi-tech  industries  — 
has  France’s  fastest-decreas- 
ing unemployment  rate.  It 
stands  at  9.6  per  cent, 
against  a national  average 
of  11-2  percent 
In  Chirac’s  France,  that  is 
good  enough  for  a presiden- 
tial visit,  especially  when 


local  GauHist  grandees  are 
old  campaign  chums  and 
small  businesses  are  all  ears 
to  a touch  of  watered-down 
Thatcherism. 

President  Chirac  told 
them:  "We  have  to  restruc- 
ture the  national  employ- 
ment agency,  so  the  right 
people  get  foe  right  jobs.” 
That  means  more  hand- 
picking  and  less  insistence 
on  equal  opportunities. 

He  added:  “Civil  servants 
must  listen  to  foe  work- 
force but  not  be  bulldozed 
by  it.”  That  Is,  the  unions 
are  too  powerful. 

But  it  is  also  clear  that  he 
and  Mr  Jupp6  have  learnt 
some  lessons  since  nuclear 
testing  was  resumed  dud 
France  went  on  strike  for 
three  weeks  last  month  in 
protest  at  welfare  cuts: 
while  Mr  Chirac  tries  to  get 
back  in  touch  with  the 
people,  foe  prime  minister 


has  been  watering  down  his 
cutbacks. 

The  prune  minister  and 
president  each  enjoy  a 
36  per  cent  “satisfaction” 
rating  in  opinion  polls — an 
increase  due  mainly  to  Mr 
Chirac's  generous  tribute 
to  Francois  Mitterrand 
after  his  death. 

Mr  Jnpp£'s  has  admitted 
he  needs  to  listen  more.  But 
deaf  to  rightwingers’  warn- 
ings against  backing  down, 
his  government  is  splitting. 

The  situation  worsened 
this  week  when,  despite 
scraping  through  last 
month’s  strikes.  Mr  Juppe 
dropped  all  but  two  of  foe 
austerity  measures  that 
sparked  foe  protests. 

Mr  Chirac,  knowing  that 
he  kisses  babies  weU,  has 
returned  to  doing  just  that. 
At  lunchtime  yesterday  he 
visited  a car  plant  north  of 
Niort  and  bad  lunch  in  the 


workers’  canteen.  In  the 
afternoon,  he  visited  a 
sixth-form  college  with  a 
vocational  emphasis. 

Seated  In  a classroom,  he 
was  asked  by  one  17-year- 
old  pupil  why  she  could  not 
obtain  a grant  for  work  ex- 
perience in  Spain. 

Mr  Chirac  must  have 
longed  for  those  pre-elec- 
tion days  when  his  cam- 
paign meetings  were 

crowded  by- unquestioning 
children  who  wanted  noth- 
ing other  than  change. 

Yesterday,  foe  best  he 
could  manage  was:  Tm 
supposed  to  be  asking  yon 
the  questions.” 

The  only  promise  of 
change  they  were  offered 
was  a promise  to  abolish 
compulsory  military  ser- 
vice. “That’s  fine  If  you 
have  a job  to  go  to,”  said 
one  youngster  leaving  the 
class. 
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Walesa  warns  of  Russian  threat 


Matthew  Brzezinski  in  Gdansk  on  the 
wider  lessons  of  the  Polish  spy  affair 


IF  THERE  Is  one  person  in 
Poland  celebrating  the 
downfall  of  the  prime  min- 
ister. Jozef  Oleksy,  amid  alle- 
gations that  he  spied  for  Mos- 
cow, it  is  ex-president  Lech 
Walesa. 

Since  his  defeat  last  year  by 
Mr  Oleksy's  party  colleague, 
the  former  communist  Alek- 
sander  Kwasniewski,  Mr  Wa- 
lesa has  warned  that  the  close 
ties  reformed  communists 
forged  with  officials  during 
the  Soviet  era  could  now  be 
exploited  by  Russia. 

“Oleksy's  case  serves  as  a 
big  bang,  a wake-up  call  to 
other  post-communist 
countries  that  a clean-up  is 
needed/’  he  said  in  an  inter- 
view on  Wednesday.  The 
same  day,  military  prosecu- 
tors decided  that  sufficient 
evidence  existed  for  a formal 
inquiry  into  Mr  Oleksy’s  10- 


year  personal  relationship 
with  a Soviet  diplomat  who 
turned  out  to  be  a senior  KGB 
agent. 

The  former  president 
scoffed . at  Mr  Oleksy’s  de- 
fence: that  he  was  unaware  of 
the  diplomat’s  true  identity. 
"In  that  case,  his  naivety 
alone  should  disqualify  him 
from  holding  any  important 
post” 

Mr  Walesa  said  it  was  not 
an  isolated  case.  The  same 
problem  existed  everywhere 
in  eastern  Europe  where, 
with  the  exception  of  the 
Czech  Republic,  ex-commu- 
nists had  recently  returned  to 
power. 

Moscow,  which  strongly  op- 
poses Western  expansion  into 
its  traditional  sphere  of  influ- 
ence. can  use  its  old  links  to 
derail  and  cast  doubt  on  the 
credibility  of  applicants  for 


Nato  membership.  Commu- 
nist and  nationalist  successes 
in  the  Russian  elections  in 
December  raise  the  stakes. 

Mr  Walesa  lamented  that 
the  West  had  missed  its  op- 
portunity to  assure  stability 
in  the  region  by  stalling  Euro- 
pean integration  and  leaving 
it  a grey  buffer  zone.  “History 
will  judge  Western  politicians 
as  weaklings.  There  was  a 
period  when  there  was  no 
threat  [from  Russia],  If  there 
is  any  destablisation  now, 
they  are  largely  responsible.” 
Although  Mr  Walesa  com- 
plains that  Moscow  can  hold 
it  back,  be  believes  Poland’s 
drive  for  integration  with  the 
West  is  irreversible.  “The 
world  is  opening  up  with  the 
advent  of  television  and  tele- 
phones. Satellites  that  orbit 
the  earth  don’t  need  visas  to 
enter  a country.” 

Nor  does  he  fear  a return  of 
communism.  “Communism  is 
dead."  he  said.  "Former  com- 
munists are  now*  building 
capitalism.  They  will  never 


turn  over  their  property  to 
some  Lenin.  They  will  defend 
capitalism  with  even  greater 
energy  than  long-time 
capitalists/’ 

But  he  sees  a return  to  old- 
style  centralised  government 
and  cronyism  as  a very  real 
threat.  The  resurgence  of  old 
communists  was  “completely 
normal"  in  a democracy. 

His  cramped  Solidarity 
office,  where  the  only  decora- 
tion is  a large  crucifix  over 
his  desk,  is  a far  cry  from  the 
presidential  palace. 

Mr  Walesa  could  soon  find 
himself  in  even  humbler 
quarters.  He  has  said  he  will 
return  to  the  shipyard  to 
work  as  a labourer  because 
there  are  no  pensions  for  ex- 
presidents  in  Poland. 

He  has  higher  aspirations 
though.  "If  my  big  dream 
came  through,  and  all  of 
Europe  became  the  United 
States  of  Europe,  I would 
have  a chance  to  be  its  presi- 
dent” He  sighed:  “But  that’s 
a long  road.” 


World  news  in  brief 

Food  crisis  for 
Afghan  city 


Besieged  Kabul  residents  face 
a catastrophe  unless  food  sup- 
plies reach  the  freezing 
Afghan  capital  soon,  a senior 
United  Nations  aid  official 
said  yesterday. 

Martin  Barber  said  food 
stocks  would  run  out  in  two 
weeks’  time  after  disputes 
within  the  opposition  Hizbe 
Islaml  faction  closed  the  road 
Unking  Kabul  with  Pakistan, 
the  last  remaining  supply 
route  into  the  city.  — Reuter. 

German  aided  Iraq 

An  unnamed  German  nuclear 
scientist  supplied  Iraq’s  Presi- 
dent Saddam  Hussein  with 
key  details  on  uranium  en- 
richment, central  to  Bagh- 
dad’s secret  bid  to  build  a nu- 
clear bomb,  an  official  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  said  — Reuter. 

Swazi  strike  ruling 

A Swazi  court  yesterday  or- 
dered the  release  from  police 
custody  of  three  trade  union 
leaders,  meeting  one  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  organisers  of  a 
two-day  general  strike  that 
had  led  to  an  almost  continu- 
ous electricity  blackout  in  the 
capital.  The  magistrate  said 


the  three,  who  included  the 
trade  union  federation  presi- 
dent had  been  arrested  ille- 
gally. — Reuter. 

Hostages  remain 

Talks  between  a Catholic 
bishop  and  rebels  holding  13 
hostages,  including  four  Brit- 
ons, in  remote  Irian  Jaya 
ended  with  no  further  releases, 
an  Indonesian  army  spokes- 
man said.  — Reuter. 

Miracle  baby 

A Chinese  woman  whose 
baby  was  flushed  down  the 
toilet  when  she  gave  birth 
prematurely  in  a train  lava- 
tory found  her  son  alive  and 
unhurt  on  the  tracks,  tbe  Beij- 
ing Evening  News  said  yester- 
day.—Reuter. 

Blow  for  husband 

A Spanish  “house-husband” 
has  been  denied  the  right  to 
alimony  from  his  ex-wife,  de- 
spite foe  feet  that  she  was  the 
bread-winner  during  their  15- 
year  marriage  while  he 
stayed  at  home  and  brought 
up  their  children.  The  judge 
said  he  had  shown  little  inter- 
est in  finding  work.  — Reuter. 

Madonna  scare 

Argentine  authorities  and 
producers  of  Alan  Parker's 
film  Evita  are  playing  down  a 


report  that  security  around 
Madonna  has  been  beefed  up 
against  possible  attacks  by 
Peronists  angry  at  her  play- 
ing Eva  Peron.  She  arrived  in 
Buenos  Aires  last  Saturday  to 
film  the  £40  million  movie 
version  of  the  musical  stage 
hit  Peronists  fear  the  film 
will  suggest  Eva  was  a prosti- 
tute. — Reuter. 

Grisham  wins 

The  legal  thriller  writer  John 
Grisham  won  his.  bout  In  foe 
courtroom,  winning  $683^00 
in  damages  for  a Mississippi 
woman  who  sued  a railway 
company  for  foe  death  of  her 
husband,  writes  Jonathan 
Frcedland  in  Washington.  It 


was  Mr  Grisham’s  first  case, 
as  an  active  lawyer  for  six 
years,  and  he  vowed  yester- 
day to  make  it  his  last  He 
said  it  might  reappear  as  a 
plot  in  one  of  his  novels. 

'Disarm*  plea 

Australia's  foreign  minister, 
Gareth  Evans,  yesterday 
urged  the  nuclear  powers  to: 
abandon  their  nuclear 
weapons,  saying  this  was  the 
only  way  to  convince  Third 
World  countries  to  give  up 
r J?wn  nuclear  aspira- 
tions. He  was  speaking  at  the ' 
conclusion  of  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Canberra  Commis- 
sion on  the  elimination  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  — Reuter. 


Richey  James  was  also  the 
first  to  make  self-mutilatior 
an  issue.  When  he  cut  the 
statement  “4- real55  on  his  ai 
rather  than  alienating  his 
audience  it  brought  them  oa 
in  increasing  numbers. 
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Clinton  s setpiece  address  makes  his  ratings  soar 

Edgy  Republicans 
set  to  dump  Dole 


WORLD  NEWS  7 


Martin  Walker 
In  Washington 


A WAVE  of  alarm  has 
seized  the  Republi- 
can Party  in  the 
wake  of  President 
Bill  Clinton's  state  of  fee 
. union  triumph  on  Tuesday. 
The  chances  of  their  front' 
runner.  Senator  Bob  Dole, 
capturing  the  White  House  in 
November  now  look  slim. 

"Bob  Dole  cannot  and  will 
not  beat  Bill  Clinton,” 
Senator  Phil  Gramm  of  Texas, 
one  of  Mr  Dole's  wain  rivals 
for  the  Republican  presiden- 
tial nomination. 

ABC-TV  reported  an  un- 
precedented 75  per  cent  ap- 
proval rating  for  Mr  Clinton’s 
address. 

His  performance  was  fol- 
lowed by  what  even  the 
Republican  talkshow  host 
Rush  Limbaugh  called  “a 
lacklustre  reply"  by  Mr  Dole. 

With  opinion  polls  already 
showing  Mr  Dole  losing  to  Mr 
Clinton  by  a 10-point  margin, 
Mr  Limbaugh  spoke  for  many 
in  the  party  yesterday  when 
he  said:  ‘The  Republicans 
ought  to  be  able  to  beat  those 
unindicted  co-conspirators 
Bill  and  Hillary  Clinton  with 
absolutely  anybody. 


"They  just  gotta  Gnd  him.” 

Mr  Dole's  opinion  poll  leads 
of  30-40  percentage  points  in 
the  Republican  nomination 
race  in  the  first  caucus  state, 
Iowa,  and  the  first  primary 
state.  New  Hampshire,  have 
dropped  to  low  single  figures. 

Although  still  the  best- 
fended  and  best-organised 
candidate  in  the  race,  with 
the  endorsement  of  most  of 
the  party  hierarchy,  Mr  Dole 
Is  now  running  10  points  be- 
hind the  challenger  Steve 
Forbes  in  Arizona. 

The  sniping  at  Mr  Dole 
from  his  presidential  rivals 
was  predictable,  but  still 
wounding. 

"Bob  Dole  lost  the  battle  of 
Ideas."  said  the  rightwing 
firebrand  Pat  Buchanan. 

"Bob  Dole  sounded  like 
what  he  is:  just  another 
Washington  politicao,"  said 
Mr  Forbes. 

The  gathering  strength  of  a 
"Dump  Dole"  movement  was 
palpable  at  the  Republican 
national  committee's  fund- 
raising event  on  Wednesday 
night  when  more  than  3,500 
wealthy  donors  rose  to  cheer 
the  candidate  that  never  was, 
retired  General  Colin  PowelL 

“Run,  Colin,  Run,"  they 
chanted,  despite  his  firm  deci- 
sion not  to  stand  for  any 


office  this  year.  They  also 
cheered  Speaker  Newt  Ging- 
rich, another  non-candidate 
for  the  presidency.  He  gave 
the  keynote  speech  to  the  din- 
ner, which  raised  funds  for 
this  year’s  congressional 
campaigns. 

Tickets  were  $1,000  a head, 
which  should  have  netted 
43~5  million.  But  the  lure  of 
special  tides  and  special  ac- 
cess and  lunches  with  Mr 
Gingrich  and  Mr  Powell 
brought  the  total  to 
416,340,000. 

Mr  Clinton's  poll  ratings 
have  soared  after  each  state  of 
the  union  address,  an  annual 
setpiece  occasion  tailor-made 
for  bis  rhetorical  skills.  Wife 
Hillary  Clinton  due  to  appear 
before  a grand  jury  today  to 
answer  some  sharp  questions 
on  Whitewater,  it  was  a politi- 
cal boost  the  president  sorely 
needed. 

A test  group  of  uncommit- 
ted voters,  including  former 
supporters  of  Ross  Perot, 
gathered  by  the  Washington 
Post  said  by  a ratio  of  9:1  that 
Clinton  had  "won  fee  evening 
by  a mile”. 

The  group  had  "an  ex- 
tremely negative,  almost  vis- 
ceral reaction  to  Dole  and  his 
hardline  address”,  the  Post 
reported. 
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Taiwan  shares  drop  as 
Chinese  threat  mounts 


The  chair,  surrounded  by  sandbags,  in  which  John  Albert  Taylor  was  due  to  be  executed  by  firing  squad  early 

today  PHOTOGflAPH- DOUGLAS  P1ZAC 

Execution  horrors  set  off  doubts 


Jonathan  Freedland 
In  Washington  and 
Ian  Katz  In  Salt  Lake  City 


Andrew  Higgins 
bn  Hong  Kong 


FEAR  that  China  could 
njpve  from  rhetoric  to 
rocket  attacks  to  tame 
Taiwan  sent  share  prices 
tumbling  in  Taipei  yesterday 
and  stirred  anxious  debate  in 
other  Asian  capitals  about 
Beijing’s  surging  economic 
and  military  power. 

The  Jitters  were  provoked 
by  a New  York  Times  report 
that  China's  3- million  strong 
People's  Liberation  Army 
(PLA)  bad  drafted  a plan  to 
fire  one  missile  a day  for  30 
days,  as  early  as  this  spring. 
.The  Chinese  foreign  minis- 
try .did  nnfhfng  to  asswago 
anxiety  about  how  far  the 
PLA  might  go  to  halt  what 
Beijing  sees  as  Taiwan's  drift 
towards  independence  under 
President  Lee  Teng-hui. 

Retreating  from  its  initial 
assertion  that  claims  of  immi- 
nent military  action  were 
"totally  groundless”,  a 
spokesman  declined  to  com- 
ment yesterday  on  “specula- 
tion", repeating  Beijing's  cus- 
tomary refusal  to  rule  out  the 
use  of  force. 

‘Tf  Taiwan  authorities  stick 
obstinately  to  their  wrongful 
■ positions,  fee  mtsrests  of  fee 
Taiwan  people  will  ultimately 
be  harmed,”  the  chief  spokes- 
man. Chen  Jim,  said. 

Reports  of  Chinese  contin- 
gency plans  to  attack  Taiwan 
first  emerged  late  last  year  In 
HongKon&  when  fee  PLA  de- 
clared the  coastal  region  fac- 
ing Taiwan  a "war  zone”, 
held  a mock  invasion  on  a 
Taiwan-like  Island  off  Fujian, 
and  set  up  a new.  joint  com- 
mand centre  on  Taiwan. 

.Yet  China’s  strategy  seems 


to  rely  heavily  on  psychologi- 
cal warfare.  With  Taiwan  due 
to  hold  its  first  democratic 
presidential  elections  in 
March,  Beijing  wants  to  step 
up  pressure  against  President 
Lee,  the  likely  winner. 

Mr  Lee's  opponents  have 
campaigned  on  the  promise  of 
better  relations  with  China. 
"He  is  fee  origin  of  fee 
chaos,”  Chen  Xi- an,  a conser- 
vative candidate,  said. 

Few  believe  China  has  fee 
military  hardware,  the  train- 
ing or  fee  political  will  to  risk 
a full-scale  invasion  likely  to 
Ignite  a regional  conflagra- 


The  US  refuses  to 
say  if  it  would  step 
In — a policy  called 
‘strategic  ambiguity1 


tion.  But,  as  China  awaits  the 
death  of  its  91-yeai>old  para- 
mount leader  Deng  Xiaoping, 
bellicose  nationalism  has  be- 
come fee  safest  policy  option 
for  fee  insecure  new  genera- 
tion of  leaders  around  Presi- 
dent Jiang  Zemin.  - 

The  Taipei  stock  market 
foil  nearly  2 per  cent,  through 
a crucial  5.000-polnt  barrier, 
yesterday  and  the  central 
bank  intervened  to  prop  ' up 
the  Taiwan  dollar. 

The  United  States,  Taiwan's 
protector  in  fee  past,  refuses 
to  say  whether  it  would  inter- 
vene against  fee  PLA — a pol- 
icy described  by  the  Pentagon 
as  “strategic  ambiguity". 

A US  military  attach^  was 
expelled  from  China  this 
month  for  "spying"  on  the 
PLA  in  Guangdong,  near 


Hong  Kong  and  Taiwan.  Pres- 
ident Bill  Clinton's  national 
security  adviser,  Anthony 
Lake,  met  US  China  experts 
to  assess  mounting  evidence 
of  belligerent  Intent  by  pow- 
erful elements  in  the  PLA. 

China  and  Taiwan  last 
clashed  seriously  in  1958, 
when  the  PLA  bombarded 
Quemoy  and  Matsu  islands. 
Washington  rushed  six  air- 
craft carriers  towards  the 
East  China  Sea  under  the 
terms  of  a mutual  defence 
treaty  tom  up  in  1979.  when 
Washington  established  diplo- 
matic relations  wife  Beijing. 

Taiwan  was  a Japanese  col- 
ony from  1895  until  1945  and 
is  still  closely  linked  to  Japan 
economically  and 

sentimentally. 

In  Tokyo  yesterday  the 
prime  minister,  Ryu  taro  Ha- 
shimoto,  told  parliament  “Al- 
though China  hag  already 
made  it  clear  it  would  not 
abandon  the  use  of  armed 
force ...  we  don't  see  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  immediate  mil- 
itary action." 

Less  publicly  sanguine  is 
fee  Philippines,  which  con- 
fronted Beijing  last  March  in 
the  South  China  Sea  over 
rival  claims  to  fee  Spratly  Is- 
lands. "China  is  perceived  as 
the  threat,  wife  its  land  mass, 
people  and  military 
strength,"  the  commander  of 
the  Philippines  air  force, 
Lieutenant-General  -Araulfo 
Acedera,  said. 

China's  most  likely  mili- 
tary options  range  from  mis- 
sile attack  to  a naval  block- 
ade. Or,  as  in  1958,  rt  could 
target  Taiwanese-held  is- 
lands, such  as  J inmen,  fop 
meriy  known  as  Quemoy, 
which  lies  only  a few  thou- 
sand yards  off  the  maiwiaTi^ 
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HANGING,  a death  by 
firing  squad,  and  a 
nmgled  lethal  injection 
have  ignited  a national  debate 
on  capital  punishment  long 
accepted  by  most  Americans 
as  a fact  of  judicial  life. 

As  Utah  marksmen  pre- 
pared to  shoot  a convicted 
man  for  the  first  time  since 
Gary  Gilmore  in  1977,  activ- 
ists condemned  two  judicial 
killings  In  Delaware  mid  Vir- 
ginia within  24  hours  of  each 
other.  - 

Billy  Bailey,  convicted  of 
killing  an  elderly  couple  in 
1979,  was  hanged  in  Smyrna. 
Delaware,  on  Wednesday 
night  — the  first  use  of  the 
noose  there  for  50  years. 

Bailey,  aged  49,  was  es- 
corted to  4 a specially  con- 
structed gallows  in  fee  yard 
of  the  Delaware  Correctional 
Centre  just  before  midnight 
His  legs  were  bound  and  his 


Hanged:  Billy  Bailey,  who 
murdered  an  elderly  couple 

head  hooded  as  he  was  held  in 
place  by  two  prison  guards  — 

also  hooded. 

The  hanging  was  watched 
by  the  victims'  two  children 
— an  unprecedented  occur- 
rence condemned  by  death 
penalty  opponents  as  a first 


step  toward  public  execution. 

Bailey's  lawyer,  Edmund 
Lyons,  described  the  execu- 
tion as  "medieval  and 
barbaric”. 

Capital  punishment  is 
rarely  debated  in  fee  US. 
where  it  has  become  a matter 
of  virtual  political  consensus. 

With  nearly  five  executions 
in  the  country  each  month, 
only  unusual  cases,  like  those 
in  Delaware  and  Utah,  cap- 
ture public  attention. 

Most  states  now  prefer  le- 
thal injection  — but  even  that 
can  go  wrong. 

On  Tuesday.  Virginia 
prison  officers  took  20  min- 
utes to  find  a vein  in  fee  body 
of  the  convicted  murderer 
Richard  Townes,  on  death 
row  since  1976. 

Medical  staff  struggled  to 
find  an  opening  for  fhetube. 
as  witnesses4  and  reporters 
looked  on. 

Eventually  the  fetal  mix- 
ture was  inserted  in  the  con- 
vict's right  foot 

In  Utah  meanwhile  the 
prison  authorities  held  a 


dress  rehearsal  yesterday  for 
the  firing  squad  execution  of 
the  child  killer  John  Albert 
Taylor,  aged  36.  scheduled  to 
die  in  a converted  warehouse 
shortly  after  midnight  this 
morning. 

Taylor  was  moved  early 
yesterday  to  the  "death 
watch"  cell  near  the  execu- 
tion chamber,  where  he 
was  kept  under  constant 
observation. 

He  spent  much  of  yesterday 
wife  his  lawyer,  Chris  Rog- 
ers, who  reportedly  agreed  to 
his  request  not  to  try  to  talk 
him  out  of  letting  fee  execu- 
tion go  ahead 

An  uncle  who  was  to  wit- 
ness the  execution  also  vis- 
ited him. 

Since  Taylor,  sentenced  to 
die  for  the  1989-rape  and  mur- 
der of  an  ll-year-old  girl  has 
not  exhausted  the  appeals 
process  available  to  death 
row  Inmates,  he  could  have 
won  a stay  almost  up  until  the 
order  to  fire  was  given. 

He  has  said  he  would  rather 
die  than  live  on  death  row. 


Mandela 
to  meet 
fiery  US 
Muslim 


David  Beresfbrd 
hi  Johannesburg 

THE  black  American  Mus- 
lim leader  Louis  Farrak- 
han has  been  granted  a 
meeting  with  President  Nel- 
son Mandela  at  the  weekend, 
despite  disagreement  in  the 
ANC  whether  he  should  be 
made  welcome. 

The  controversy  surround- 
ing the  racist  and  anti-Se- ' 
mitic  Mr  Farrakhan.  who  is 
on  a world  tour,  was  in- 
creased yesterday  by  reports 
from  Libya  that  he  and 
Muammar  Gadafy  had  agreed 
on  a plan  to  fight  for  the 
racial  partition  of  the  United 
States. 

Colonel  Gadafy  was  quoted 
as  saying  that  Mr  Farrakhan. 
who  heads  fee  Nation  of 
Islam  organisation,  would 
found  a black  state  wife  "the 
biggest  black  army  on  the 
planet". 

A spokesman  for  Mr  Man- 
dela confirmed  yesterday  that 
fee  president  — who  Iws  been 
at  pains  to  befriend  the  local 
Jewish  community  — will 
meet  Mr  Farrakhan  at  his 
Pretoria  home  tomorrow. 

The  ANC  has  tried  to  dis- 
tance itself  from  fee  visit  by  a 
man  who  has  described  Jews 
as  “blood  suckers",  called  the 
Pope  a “no-good  cracker"  and 
supported  a call  to  South  Afri- 
ca’s blacks  to  butcher  the 
whites.  Earlier  this  week  it 
said  his  arrival  should  be 
seen  in  the  context  of  South 
Africa's  constitutional  com- 
mitment to  free  speech  and 
freedom  of  association. 

Its  statement  expressed  the 
hope  feat  Mr  Farrakhan’s 
visit  would  “help  him  under- 
stand why  the  majority  of  our 
people,  previously  oppressed 
and  exploited,  are  so  passion- 
ately opposed  to  religious  In- 
tolerance and  the  oppression 
of  women". 

The  official  Libyan  news 
agency,  Jana,  quoted  Col  Ga- 
dafy yesterday  as  saying  that, 
at  a meeting  with  Mr  Farrak- 
han  on  Tuesday,  they  had 
agreed  to  mobilise  "in  a legal 
and  legitimate  form"  the  op- 
pressed minorities  in  fee  US: 
blacks,  Arabs.  Muslims  and 
native  Americans. 

Headed  by  the  Nation  of 
Islam,  fee  coalition  of  minor- 
ities would  fight  US  elections 
wife  card  stronger  than 
the  Jewish  card”.  They 
would  be  able  to  have  a black 
state  in  America  "because 
they  have  half  a million  blacks 
In  fee  US  army,  enabling  them 
to  set  up  the  biggest  black 
army  era  the  planet". 


Love  me  or 
leave  me, 
Simpson  tells 
TV  viewers 


Jonathan Freedland 
in  Washington 


Beijing  holds  strong  hand 
in  play  for  African  allies 


Taipei’s  offer  of  aid  for  recognition  may 
win  it  only  diplomatic  small  change, 
Howard  French  reports  from  Abidjan 


SINCE  fee  dissolution  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  cold 
war  superpower  rivalry 
in  Africa  has  given  way  to  a 
new  contest  for  the  conti- 
nent’s allegiance. 

. China,  wife  fee  world’s 
largest  population  .and  one.  of 
its  fastest-growing  economies, 
is  competing  for  Influence 
against  Taiwan,  a small  inse- 
cure, but  cash-rich  capitalist 
country  which  Beijing  consid- 
ers a runaway  province. . . 

For  countries  which-  have 
freed  diminishing. assistance 
from  the  West,  fee  competi- 
tion hag  meant  a vital  new 
source  of  aid.  ; 

For  fee  two  Asian  powers, 
what  is  at  stake  is  not -ideol- 
ogy but  Africa’s  votes  in  fee 
United  Nations,  and  — espe- 
cially for  long-isolated  Tai- 
wan —the  prestige  lent  by 
official  recognition  abroad. 

Taiwan  has  showered  large 
sums  of  money  on  some  of  Af- 
rica’s most  cash -hungry 
countries,  .and  recently 
mounted  a diplomatic  blitz  on 
the  continent,  establishing 
ties  with  10  countries  at  the 
expense  . of  Beijing,  winch 
automatically  suspends  rela- 
tions wife  countries  feat  open 
embassies  in  Taipei 
Senegal  Taiwan’s  biggest 
breakthrough  so  far  and  a 
diplomatic  leader  anqong- 
French-speaking  African 
countries,  established  rela- 


tions with  fee  -island  this 
month,  ending  30  years  of  co- 
operation with  Beijing. 

Tbe  move  surprised  diplo- 
mats. China  had  built  hospi- 
tals and  a huge  national  sta- 
dium in  Senegal  and  used  its 
weight  in  fee  UN:  and  else- 
where to  support  pro-African 
initiatives,  from  anti-apart- 
heid to  debt  relief. 

On  a tour  of  west  Africa 
only  a few  weeks  before  Da- 
kar’s anwrayHcetmflMt,  a Chi- 
nese deputy  prime  minister, 
Li  Lanqing,  paid  what  Chi- 
nese diplomats  described  as  a 
“very  fruitful"  visit 
. Although  the  Senegalese 
government  has  released  no 
information  about  aid  offered 
by  Taipei,  the  vigorous  oppo- 
sition press  has  speculated 
about  monetary  assistance. 

Other  African. countries, 
such  as  Gambia  and.  Niger, 
have  been  enticed  by  ^Taiwan- 
ese aid.  Western  diplomats 
say  Taiwan  gave  Gambia  as 
much  as  $35  million  (223  mil 
lion)  whenJt  recognised  Tai- 
pei, and  it  is  reported  to  have 
helped  "pay  the  salaries  , of  Ni- 
ger's civil  servants  at  a time 
of  fiscal  crisis. 

Chinese  diplomats  say  feat,4 
with  their  own  overwhelming 


development  needs,  they  are 
handicapped  in  such  a bid- 
ding war. 

"We  established  relations 
with  African  countries  In  the 


1960s  and  1970s,  at  a time 
when  these  countries  needed 
political  and  economic  assis- 
tance, and  we  have  been 
doing  everything  it  is  within 
our  means  to  do,"  Tian  Xiang, 
the  first  secretary  of  fee  Chi- 
nese embassy  in  Abidjan, 
said.  “We  don't  understand 
this.  We  regret  it  very  much.’ 

But  diplomats  here  say 
that,  even  as  poorer  African 
countries  are  being  lured 
away  by  Taipei.  Beijing  is 
consolidating  relations  wife 
many  larger  states. 

With  Ivory  Coast.  Beijing  is 
pursuing  a chooqlate-produc- 
ing  joint  venture  that  could 
sharply  Increase  China’s  co- 
coa consumption.  In  Zaire, 
diplomats  say  China  has 
signed  contracts  for  huge  pro- 
jects, opening,  the  way  for  a 
market  share  in  areas  such  as 
ation  and  mining, 
has  increased  trade 
anrf  investment  in  Sudan. 
Hie  same  is  true  in  Nigeria, 
which — like  Zaire  and  Sudan 
— has  been  attacked  in  fee 
West  for  human  rights  abuses. 
TjKt  month  Chma  . gignwri  a 
$520  million  (2345  million)  con- 
tract to  modernise  Nigerian 
railways,  and  it  has  agreed  to 
build  two  large  power  stations 
there. 

“Beijing  might  not  like  to 
see  fee  Senegals  and  Gaxnbias 
turning  their  backs  on  them, 
but,  just  like  the  cold  war. 
they  see  this  is  a battle  of  en- 
durance.” one  European  dip- 
lomat said.  “What  this  ero- 
sion hides  is  feat  China  still 
holds  most  of  tbe  strong  cards 
and  is  not  likely  to  lose 
them.”  — - New  York  Times. 


IN  HIS  first  television  in- 
I ten-lew  since  being  ac- 
quitted of  doable  murder, 
O.  J.  Simpson  attacked  the 
victims'  families  and  said 
he  was  trying  to  carry  out 
his  promise  to  track  down 
the  real  killer. 

He  used  tbe  hour-long  ex- 
change on  the  cable  Black 
Entertainment  Television 
on  Wednesday  night  to 
recast  himself  as  a victim  of 
the  most  notorious  murder 
case  in  recent  United  States 
history. 

“No,  I did  not  commit 
those  murders,”  he  said  in 
answer  to  tbe  first  question 
in  an  exchange -which  dwelt 
chiefly  on  the  former  foot- 
ball star's  life  since  the  Oc- 
tober verdict.  “I  couldn't 
kill  anyone." 

Most  of  the  interview  was 
given  over  to  complaints 
about  his  treatment  since 
fee  verdict.  “If  yon  don't 
like  me,  leave  me  alone," 
Mr  Simpson  Implored 
viewers. 

Asked  what  he  was  doing 
on  tbe  night  his  wife, 
Nicole  Brown,  and  her 
friend  Ron  Goldman  were 
murdered,-  and  about  their 
bloodstains . in  his  car,  Mr 
Simpson  chuckled,  “You 
can  find  out  for  $29.95”, 
referring  to  a new  commer- 
cial home  video -he  is  mar- 
keting. Adverts  throughout 
the  broadcast  urged  view- 
ers to  order  the  video. 

Mr  Simpson’s  evasions  so 
exasperated  the  inter- 
viewer, Rd  Gordon,  that  at 
one  point  he  pleaded: 
“Come  on,  Mr  Simpson,  tell 
America  something  for 
free.”  Mr  Simpson  said  he 
was  gagged  by  a contract 
wife  the  producers  of  tbe 
video,  and  because  he  was 
being  sued  by  fee  families 
of  Ms  Brown  and  Mr  Gold- 
man for  the  wrongful  death 
of  their  children. 

He  attacked  the  Brown 
family  for  releasing  pic- 
tures of  a beaten  Nicole  and 
said  he  was  "pissed”  at  Ron 
Goldman's  father,  Fred.  - 
"Don’t  tell  me  about 
mourning  and  suffering,  1 
sat  in  a cell  by  myself.  They 

wouldn’t  let  me  speak  to 
another  prisoner,”  Mr 
Simpson  said. 
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Stella  Artois  regret  to  announce  that  small 
fragments  of  glass  have  been  (bund  in  a* 
small  number  of  25d  bottles  of  Stella  Artois 
beer.  These  bottles  can  only  be  bought  as 
part  of  a pack  of  24  from  supermarkets,  off 
licences  and  wholesalers  in  the  UK.  The 
affected  bottles  have  all  been  withdrawn  from 
public  sale  and  production  stopped. 

The  affected  green  bottles  are  all  25d,  in  a 
24  pack,  with  a green  label  and  a best 
before  date  from  April  1 996  up  io  and 
induding  September  1 996.  These  bottles 
should  not  be  opened  and  the  beer  should 
not  be  consumed. 

The  public  ore  advised  to  return  any  affected 
bottles  to  the  point  of  purchase  for  a refund. 

All  other  Stella  Artois  products  and 
packaging  are  unaffected.  The  unaffected 
products  are  Stella  Artois  25cl  sold  in  a 10 
pack  format.  25d  brawn  bottle  packs.  25cl 
* bottles  with  white  labels.  Stella  33d  bottles, 
Stella  330ml,  440ml  and  500ml  cans  and 
Stella  Dry  275ml  bottles. 

We  are  sorry  to  inconvenience  you  in  this 
way.  Even  though  there  is  only  a slight  risk  to 
consumers,  we  think  it  is  in  everyone's  interest 
that  the  bottles  are  withdrawn  from  stock. 

For  further  information  please  call 
0345  656065. 

25d  Stella  Artois  will  be  back  on  sale  within 
the  next  seven  days.  The  new  24  packs  will 
be  dearly  labelled  "New  Production11. 
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Crisis  in  the  primaries 

The  reason  is  clear:  ministerial  incompetence 


THATCHER’S  children  can’t  read, 
write  or  add  up.  Well,  not  quite,  but  the 
results  of  the  national  curriculum  tests 
published  yesterday  show  that  more 
than  half  of  all  ll-year-olds  failed  to 
reach  the  expected  standard  for  their 
age  in  English  and  maths.  Last  year’s 
tests  were  the  first  undertaken  by  all  ll- 
year-olds  as  well  as  children  at  ages 
seven  and  14.  There  was  some  improve- 
ment in  those  aged  seven  and  14  where 
the  tests  have  been  in  place  longer,  but 
the  ll-year-olds  results  confirm  the 
warnings  issued  by  a succession  of 
secondary  school  headteachers:  the 
serious  deterioration  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  primary  school  leavers.  Four 
years  on  from  the  report  of  “the  three 
wise  men”,  primary  schools  which 
were  once  the  jewel  in  the  system  are 
back  in  the  spotlight  as  the  cause  of 
education  blight 

Four  years  ago  the  three  wise  men 
bluntly  set  out  the  research  showing 
falling  standards  in  reading  and  numer- 
acy, unacceptable  variations  in  the 
quality  of  instruction  between  (and 
within)  schools,  and  the  association  of 
superifical  teaching  with  much  topic 
work.  For  all  the  obvious  attractions  of 
discovery  methods  (“finding  out” 
rather  than  “being  told”),  research 
showed  even  the  best  teachers  had 
problems  managing  different  groups  of 
children  pursuing  different  projects 
within  the  same  classroom.  It  can  waste 
time,  reduce  pupil-teacher  contact,  and 
make  it  immensely  more  difficult  to 
monitor  achievement  Worse  still,  in 
the  words  of  a former  liberal  educator, 
progressive  education  had  persuaded 
people  “to  jump  on  the  bandwagon 
when  they  can't  play  the  instruments". 

The  three  wise  men  produced  a prag- 
matic  package:  a new  emphasis  on  less 
topic  work,  more  subject  based  tuition, 
more  whole  class  teaching.  They 
rejected  class  streaming,  but  accepted 
different  ability  groups  for  different 


subjects.  They  wanted  teachers  to  raise 
their  expectations,  and  get  rid  of  their 
“persistent  and  damaging  belief  that 
pupils  should  never.be  told  things”. 

So  what’s  gone  wrong?  Like  govern- 
ment departments,  primary  schools 
cannot  be  turned  round  overnight 
There  are  20,000  primaries  employing 
200,000  teachers  in  England  alone.  Edu- 
cation secretaries  are  not  like  old  sig- 
nalmen — able  to  pull  a lever  and 
expect  every  signal  down  the  line  to  fall 
-into  place.  Moreover,  four  years  ago  the 
first  reading  tests  for  this  group  of 
children  — then  aged  seven  — • showed 
one  out  of  four  unable  to  read  simple 
texts.  Children  that  far  behind  at  seven, 
rarely  catch  up. 

So  are  ministers  blameless?  Far  from 
it  During  the  last  four  years  there  has 
been  a further  squeeze  on'  resources 
which  has  seen  class  sizes  rise  to  unac- 
ceptable numbers,  the  loss  of  experi- 
enced teachers  because  of  an  under- 
funded pay  deal,  and  the  abandonment 
of  the  reading  recovery  scheme  which 
was  successfully  picking  up  children 
felling  behind  but  proved  too  expensive 
for  ministers;  Equally  serious,  the  ll- 
year-olds  were  victims  of  an  initial 
over-elaborate  curriculum,  over-com- 
plicated tests,  and  an  over-arrogant 
John  Patten  who  refused  to  recognise 
the  need  to  slim  them  down.  Ironically, 
the  tests  which  were  designed  to  make 
teachers  more  accountable,  have  ex- 
posed ministerial  shortcomings  too.  Sir 
Ron  Bearing's  redesign  rescued  the 
tests  and  curriculum.  They  are,  as  the 
National  Commission  on  Education 
concluded,  the  most  encouraging  educa- 
tion event  since  the  1944  Butler  Act  But 
no  one  should  forget  the  unnecessary 
scars  in  achieving  this  end.  Every  child 
has  a basic  civil  right  to  education. 
Ministerial  incompetence  has  denied 
hundreds  of  thousands  that  right. 
Parents  — as  the  polls  demonstrate  — 
understand  where  responsibility  lies. 


Look  who  leads  the  wage  round 

The  employers  have  a vested  interest  in  seeing  wages  rise 


YESTERDAY  the  Trades  Union  Con- 
gress called  for  workers  to  be  given 
higher  wages.  Oops.  no.  We’ve  got  that 
wrong:  force  of  habit  it  was  the  bosses, 
the  CBL  calling  for  higher  wages.  Adair 
Turner. . Director  General  of  the  CBI 
said  it  was  not  in  the  economy’s  inter- 
est for  employees  to  continue  to  be 
given  an  ever  smaller  slice  of  the  coun- 
try’s wealth.  He  told  a conference  in 
London  organised  by  the  Institute  of 
Personnel  & Development  “We  cannot 
expect  and  would  not  want  the  share 
of  national  income  given  to  wages  to 
decline  indefinitely,"  Mr  Turner  was,  of 
course,  merely  making  a perfectly  valid 
economic  point  — that  over  time  aver- 
age earnings  will  rise  faster  than  prices 
reflecting  the  benefits  of  improved  pro- 
ductivity. But  recently,  he  said,  the 
share  of  national  income  accounted  for 
by  wages  and  salaries  had  fallen  from 
66.5  per  cent  in  1991  to  62.5  per  cent  in 
1994.  Employers  have  a self-interest  in 
ensuring  that  real  wages  rise  over  time 
' — because  it  creates  extra  purchasing 
power  to  buy  their  products. 

The  Tax  and  Price  Index  — which 
measures  living  standards  for  employ- 
ees — shows  that  real  wages  (ie  after 
allowing  for  tax  and  inflation)  have , 
risen  almost  continuously  since  the , 
beginning  of  the  1980s.  Until  January  , 
last  year  when  suddenly  earnings 
dropped  below  the  TPI  and  have  stayed  1 
there  ever  since.  The  Government’s 1 
reaction  to  this  news  was  swift  It , 
stopped  publishing  the  index  (though  it 
is  still  available  on  application).  The 


Government  won’t  want  living  stan- 
dards to  continue  to  fall  for  much 
longer  because  rising  real  wages  are 
part  of  the  “feelgood”  factor  which  will 
need  to  improve  if  the  Conservatives 
are  to  have  any  chance  of  winning  the 
next  election.  It  may  not  have  been  a 
coincidence  that  the  last  four  general 
elections  coincided  with  a sudden  sharp 
improvement  in  living  standards. 

Mr  Turner  believes  Britain  can  now 
afford  longer-term  growth  in  real  wages 
because  the  wage-price  spiral  has  been 
broken  in  this  recovery  thanks  to 
greater  labour  market  flexibility.  That 
may  be  true,  but  it  doesn’t  follow  that 
all  of  the  extra  share  of  national  income 
should  go  to  wages  rather  than  invest- 
ment, or  jobs.  It  is  interesting  that  the 
German  government  has  reached  tenta- 
tive agreement  this  week  with  unions 
and  business  to  reduce  non-wage  labour 
costs  by  at  least  one  percentage  point  by 
2000  as  part  of  a wider  deal  involving 
compensating  wage  restraint  by  the 
unions  which  it  is  hoped  will  halve 
unemployment  over  the  same  period. 
The  employers’  opening  salvo  in  Ja- 
pan's annual  shunto  wage  negotiations 
this  year  was  a general  wage  freeze  in 
exchange  for  increased  recruitment  by 
the  most  profitable  companies.  The 
mere  mention  of  such  a wages-for-jobs 
deal  would  bring  most  of  the  Conserva- 
tive and  Labour  parties  out  in  corporat- 
ist  spots.  But  the  fact  that  it  is  off  the 
political  agenda  here  doesn't  mean  it 
wouldn’t  work.  The  best  stakeholding 
anyone  can  have  in  an  economy  is  a job. 


Bad  politics  and  bad  faith 

One  barrier  to  peace  goes  but  the  Government  finds  another 


TWENTY  FOUR  hours  after  its  release, 
the  Mitchell  report  on  weapons  decom- 
missioning in  Northern  Ireland  is  In 
danger  of  sinking.  That  must  not  be 
allowed  to  happen.  If  it  does,  much  of 
the  blame  will  be  aimed  at  the  British 
government  for  embracing  Mitchell’s 
endorsement  of  some  form  of  elected 
forum,  apparently  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  options.  In  many  ways  that  is 
unfair  and  partial;  an  election  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  wrong,  and  there 
would  be  no  impasse  if  the  IRA  had 
been  willing  to  decommission  and  prob- 
ably none  if  Sinn  Fein  were  to  endorse 
the  full  Mitchell  report  But  the  British 
government  is  part  of  the  problem  and 
this  time  it  has  got  things  wrong. 

Nationalist  anger  against  Britain's 
position  mounted  steadily  yesterday, 
with  Dublin  dismissing  the  election  as 
no  more  than  an  idea,  Anglo-Irish  rela- 
tions slipping  rapidly  into  glacial  mode 
and  an  SDLP  MP.  accusing  the  Govern- 


ment of  “unilaterally  and  shamelessly" 
reneging  on  the  whole  twin-track  ap- 
proach. The  extent  of  the  danger  was 
indicated  by  the  feet  that  Labour, 
which  has  hitherto  stuck  carefully  to 
the  government’s  line,  felt  compelled  to 
warn,  about  “the  worrying  air  of  dis- 
trust and  lack  of  confidence"  since 
Wednesday.  That  was  a timely  and 
proper  expression  of  concern  which  the 
Government  should  take  seriously. 

The  Government  undoubtedly  de- 
serves some  of  this  criticism.  Mitchell 
provided  a golden  opportunity  to  get  off 
the  hook  on  decommissioning:  Now  it 
seems  to  have  hung  itself  on  a new  one 
over  the  elections.  That  adds  up  to  bad 
politics,  possible  bad  faith  and  a seri- 
ously worrying  lack  of  apparent  com- 
mitment to  sorting  the  situation  accord- 
ing to  the  expected  timetable.  There 
were  some  signs  last  night  that  London 
is  alive  to  the  dangers,  but  there  is  a lot 
more  to  be  done  — and  soon. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


A dance  witlii  the  Prince  of  Wales 


H S CHAIRMAN  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canter- 
i^^kbury’s  Advisory  Group 
for  the  Millennium,  I wel- 
come the  Prince  of  Wales's 
emphasis  on  the  spiritual 
dimension  (Make  it  a matter 
of  the  spirit,  January  25). 
While  it  is  very  understand- 
able that  foe  first  activities  of 
tho  Millennium  Commission 
have  been  in  relation  to  capi- 
tal projects  which  take, time 
to  materialise  (literally),  tt 
would  be  very  serious  if  our 
vision  ended  there. 

The  ultimate  rationale  for 
tflllriny  about  a thing  such  a£ 
the  year  2000  is  the  historic 
feet  of  Jesus  Christ  Chris- 
tianity has  been  the  major 
factor  in  shaping  the  culture 
of  our  nation  and  to  mark  the 
mfllenninm  without  a clear 
reference  to  this  would  be 
great  folly.  Christ,  however, 
is  not  only  about  our  past  his- 
tory. The  faith  and  the  values 
of  the  Christian  faith  need  to 
be  re-visited  throughout  soci- 
ety as  we  face  a very  uncer- 
tain future.  The  millennium 
could  be  a tremendous  oppor- 
tunity for  this. 

The  Prince  calls  for  spiri- 
tual renewal  Hie  is  right  to 
remind  us  that  those  of  other 
faiths  also  have  a great  con- 
cern for  foe  renewal  and 
rediscovery  of  foe  spiritual 
dimension  to  our  personal 
lives  and  the  ways  cf  our  com- 
munity. While  government 


agencies  cannot  do  foe  work 
that  can  only  be  done  by 
churches  and  representatives 
of  other  faiths,  they  can  at 
least  build  a space  and  oppor- 
tunityforthis. 

RtRev  Gavin  Reid. 

Bishop  of  Maidstone. 

The  Bishop's  House, 

Pett  Lane,  Charing, 

Ashford,  Kent  TN270DL. 

S WE  approach  the  next 
jeneral  election,  our 
future  monarch's  profound  el- 
egy on  foe  millennium,  rejoic- 
ing in  foe  practical  and  spiri- 
tual power  of  creation, 
ecological  renewal  and  the 
repair  of  devastated  nature, 
should  be  required  reading 
for  politicians.  His  astute  ob- 
servation that  “hope  belongs 
to  a world  which  recognises 
foe  idea  of- limits,  going  with 
the  grain  of  nature"  reaffirms 
foe  core  belief  of  the  environ- 
mental movement 
For  too  long,  this  message 
has  been  belittled  or  repudi- 
ated by  those  who  govern. 
Like' foe  Prince  of  Whies,  we 
fervently  believe  in  the  oppor- 
tunities that  a 21st-century 
political  economy,  founded  on 
environmental  realities  and 
values,  can  create  for  alL  We 
too  want  to  see  cities  reborn 
for  foe  benefit  of  people.’  not 
cars.  TO  drink  clean  water 
and  breathe  clean  air  by  stop- 
ping, not  simply  cutting,  pol- 
lution. And  to  enjoy  beautiful 


landscapes,  replete  with  di- 
verse wildlife  and  accessible 
to  all,  not  a privileged  few.  . 

The  first  steps  along  this 
path  of  creating  wealth,  and 
jobs,  is  to  invest  in  decent 
publiotransport  networks,  or- 
ganic agriculture,  efficiently 
used  and  renewable  energy, 
sources,  modern  pollution 
control  and  clean  production 
technologies  -thoughout  in- 
dustry — and  to  be  like  na- 
ture hetaelt  where  nothing  is 
wasted  and  everything  is 
reused  and  recyclced. 

We  will  be  sending  copies  of 
foe  Prince’s  .speech  to  all 
those  Inhabiting  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  Its  generous 
spirit  might  just  warm  foe 
shrivelled  hearts  of  these  poli- 
tician-accountants, who 
reduce  .foe  value  of  every- 
thing to  some  mean-spirited 
financial  calculus. 

Charles  Secrett 
Director,  Friends  of  the  Earth.  , 
26-28  Underwood  Street 
London  N1 7JQ. 

THE  Prince  is  correct  to 
point  out  that  the  Chris- 
tian millennium  does  not 
really  apply  to  other  faiths 
like  Muslims  and  Hindus.  But 
foe  millennium  is  now  a 
global  idea  and  will  become  a 
global  media  event  It  is  an 
appropriate  peg  to  think 
about  the  coining  time. 

The  Prince  has  reminded  us 
that  the  choices  of  the  new 


millennium  are  between  a 
continuing  slide  into  disinte- 
gration and  conflict  and  mov- 
ing towards  dialogue  and  har- 
mony between  people.  He 
uses  foe  word  "hope*’  and  cor- 
rectly emphasises  the  need  to 
talk  of  foe . "spirit"  to  chal- 
lenge foe  oppressive  sense  of 
consumerist  materialism  that 
pervades  society.  He  also  lays 
out  the  welcome'  mat  for  foe 
disenchanted  among  other 
religions.  Those  who  quibble 
about  foe  source  of  money  to 
bufld'a^rellgious  place  of  wor- 
ship miss  foe  point  If  foe  idea 
is  worthwhile,  money  can 
come  from  sources  that  are 
religiously  acceptable. 

I know  of  no  public  figure 
who  has  spoken  on  such  a 
sensitive  subject  so  directly 
from  his  heart  His  appeal  to 
create  a caring,  compassion- 
ate, multicultural  society  is 
something  no  one  of  goodwill 
or  sense  can  argue  with. 

- Yet  as  a South  Asian  living 
in  Britain.  I am  appalled  at  the 
obscene'  trivialisation  with 
which  foe  media  react  to  their 
royalty-  They  appear  trans- 
fixed by  Diana's  bulimia,  Har- 
gis's expense  accounts;  and  foe 
Queen’s  corgis.  I hope  the  im- 
portance of  the  Prince's  mes- 
sage is  not  drowned  in  the 
usual  media  babeL 
Akbar  Ahmed. 

Fellow.  Selwyn  College, 
University  of  Cambridge, 
Cambridge  CB3  9DQ. 


PRINCE  Charles  is  well- 
meaning  but  mistaken. 
Holding  out  hope  for  moral 
improvement  through  greater 
reliance  on  spirituality  and 
religious  faifo  is  like  increas- 
ing the  dose  of  a failing  medi- 
cine. Religion  has  had  thou- 
sands of  years  to  prove  itself 
and  has  felled  miserably. 

Much  better  to  use  foe  mil- 
lennium to  draw  a line  under 
the  deep  divisions  arising 
from  religious  tribalism  and 
to  turn  to  humanism. 

Tony  Akkermans. 

8 Kingswood  Gardens, 

Leeds  LS8  2BT.  .. 

IT  crossed  my  mind  that 
Prince  Charles’s  support  for 
non-Christian  religions  was 
because  some  of  them  endorse 
polygamy.  Might  I ask  if  he  is 
the  appropriate  person  to  call 
for  spiritual  renewal? 

Michael  Knowles. 

1 Howey  Lane,  Congleton. 
Cheshire  CWll  4AW. 

THE  year  in  question  will 
be  just  like  any  other  — 
full  of  disappointments,  hope, 
disasters  and  some  triumphs. 
If  nothing  else,  foe  Three 
Noughts  Festival  represents 
the  Government's  score  for 
compassion,  community 
awareness  and  environmen- 
tal concern. 

B Thorpe.  . 

90  Brown  Lane.  Cheadle, 
Cheshire  SE8  3RA. 


A bridal  shower 

ESSEX  County  Council  foe 
English  courts  and  the 
Turkish  legal  system  have 
been  authoritatively  moral  In 
prising  apart  little  Sarah 
Cook  and  incarcerating  her 
Turkish  husband  (Court 
orders  child  bride  to  come 
back  to  Britain,  January  25). 

The  next  time  I watch 
Shakespeare’s  infamous  13- 
y ear-old  whore,  Juliet,  and 
foe  evil  rapist  Romeo,  get 
their  Just  desserts.  1 shall  join 
my  fellow  grizzled,  wrinkly 
righteous  citizens  in  nodding 
in  grim  satisfaction  as  the  un- 
licensed lovers'  tumescent 
sinflil  flesh  turns  to  cold  clay 
in  the  eternal  gloom  of  then- 
dark  dank  deserved  crypt 
Noel  Hodsoo. 

Brooks  ide,  Headington. 

Oxford  OX3  7PJ. 

IN  THIS  country,  foe  Govern- 
ment has  a policy  of  provid- , 
ing  “protection'*  to  girls 
under  the  age  of  consent  (16)  I 
in  the  form  of  free  condoms,  i 
the  pill  and  post-coital  contra- , 
ception,  in  many  cases  behind  ! 
(he  backs  of  their  parents.  j 
In  the  year  1993-94,  the  j 
number  of  under-16-year-olds  I 


attending  family-planning 
clinics  amounted  to  3T.000,  an 
increase  of  37  per  cent  over 
foe  previous  year.  These  girls 
are  subjects  of  unlawful  sex- 
ual intercourse  and  are  argu- 
ably in  less  stable  relation- 
ships than  Sarah  Cook.  To  be 
consistent  there  should  be 
outrage  about  their  plight. 
Valerie  Riches. 

Family  & Youth  Concern, 

322  Woodstock  Road, 

Oxford  OX2  7NS. 

SARAH  COOK'S  marriage 
should  not  shock  us.  The 
marriage  of  seven-  and  eight- 
year-olds  is  actually  on  foe  in- 
crease in  east  Africa  — mat- 
ing with  a virgin  is  believed  to 
cure  Aids  and  10-  to  ll-year- 
olds  cannot  be  guaranteed  to 


be  "pure"  enough.  The  mar- 
riage of  nine-  to  10-year-old 
girls  Is  also  on  the  increase  in 
Pakistan,  partly  as  a backlash 
to  foreign  criticisms  of  Mus- 
lim practices.  The  Cairo  popu- 
lation conference  in  1994  was 
told  that  half  a million  women 
a year  die  from  complications 
of  pregnancy  and  childbirth: 
many  of  these  mothers  are 
only  children. 

The  UN  has  set  a minimum 
age  for  marriage:  like  most 
UN  rulings  concerning  girls 
and  women,  it  is  ignored.  And 
this  failing  is  largely  ignored 
by  our  own  media.  Sarah 
Cook  is  a lucky  girl'  but  then 
she  is  British,  and  white. 
Joan  Higman  Davies. 

21  Dunn’s  Lane. 
Upton-upon-Sevem,  Worcs. 


Statistics  on  bed-hopping 


Deconstruct  this 


The  line  is  busy 

WOUR  debate  between  Greg- 
T ory  Palast  and  Stephen 
Littlechild  (January  18-19) 
should  be  broadened  to  other 
privatised  utilities.  There  will 
always  be  a need  for  effective 
regulation,  not  least  to  ensure 
proper  fulfilment  of  the  uni- 
versal-service obligation,  but 
the  extent  of  regulation 
should  diminish  as  competi- 
tion strengthens.  In  my  view, 
the  competition  in  foe  British 
telecommunications  market- 
place is  now  sufficiently  vig- 
orous to  permit  a gradual  eas- 
ing of  the  regulatory  burden. 

Therefore  this  is  no  timg 
for  Oftel  to  propose  a more 
detailed  intrusion  In  BTs 
day-to-day  operations.  The 
new  powers  sought  by  Don 
Cruickshank  seriously 
threaten  the  company’s  abil- 
ity to  invest  the  substantial 
sums  necessary  for  foe  new 
information  superhighway 
and  to  compete  effectively. 
Tony  Young. 

Joint  General  Secretary, 
Communication  Workers 
Union, 

150  Brunswick  Road, 

London  W5 1AW. 


Mary  Bell  tolls 

Concerning  Francis 
Wheen’s  excellent  if  nec- 
essarily guarded  article  on 
foe  loathsome  situation  with 
“child  Z"  and  foe  Mary  Bell 
order.  (Wheen’s  World,  Janu- 
ary 25).  The  situation  is  dan- 
gerously farcical  If  the  child, 
for  example,  were  to  win  a 
sports-day  event  foe  local 
paper  could  not  report  it. 

In  defiance  of  this  odious 
law.  the  last  edition  of  Scally- 
wag published  full  details  and 
identities.  It  was  circulated  to 
every  MP  and,  of  course,  the 
matter  could  be  raised  under 
Parliamentary  privilege.  If  an 
arrest  is  mandatory,  I'm  not 
too  worried  about  foe  "slam- 
mer* as  long  as  Lord  Long- 
ford doesn’t  visit  me. 

Simon  Regan. 

Editor.  Scallywag. 

32  Brranco,  A1 ora, 

Malaga,  Spain. 

Please  indude  a full  postal 
address,  even  on  e-mailed 
letters,  and  a telephone  number. 
Wa  may  edit  letters:  shorter 
ones  are  more  likely  to  appear. 
We  regret  we  cannot 
acknowledge  those  not  used. 


A Country  Diary 


THE  Government  claims 
(Health  Service  faces 
lethal  cocktail  of  problems, 
January  12)  that  there  are 
enough  hospital  beds  because 
stays  are  shorter,  and  that  the 
problem  is  merely  one  of 
management  Their  selective 
use  of  statistics  to  boast  of 
"more  cases  being  treated" 
conceals  a continuing  reduc- 
tion in  the  volume  of  hospital 
care  provided.  Shortening  of 
stays  has  allowed  an  increase 
in  bed-throughput,  but  not 
sufficient  to  maintain  an  even 
volume  of  care.  Thus,  in  Eng- 
land in  1981.  there  were  1,569 
patient-bed-days  available  for 
every  thousand  of  foe  popula- 
tion: in  1986  this  had  dropped 
to  1.460,  and  hi  1991-2  to  1,314. 
despite  an  ageing  population. 

The  shortening  of  stays  has 
resulted  in  many  unplanned 
re-admisslons  so  that  while 
the  total  number  of  coses  has 
risen  steadily,  foe  increase  in 
the  number  of  people  treated 
’ is  considerably  less. 

(Prof)  David  Metcalfe. 
Emeritus  Professor 
of  General  Practice. 
University  of  Manchester. 
Penrith  CAio  itw. 


MY  FATHER  passed  away 
over  Christmas  in  a 
Bradford  hospital.  Last  July, 
he  suffered  an  aortic  aneu- 
rism. Thanks  to  a first-rate 
ambulance  and  surgical  team 
his  life  was  saved  and  he  was 
able  to  enjoy  a further  six 
months  of  active  and  con- 
structive life. 

Following  six  hours  of  sur- 
gery, he  was  taken  to  the 
Bradford  Royal  Infirmary's 
Intensive  Care  Unit  where, 
after  12  hours,  we  were  told 
that  he  might  have  to  be 
moved  to  a general  ward 
should  his  IC  bed  be  required. 
Fortunately  it  was  not  and 
after  24  hours,  and  much  im- 
proved. my  father  was  admit- 
ted to  a general  ward. 

I was  told  by  nursing  and 
surgical  staff  that  foe  “five- 
bed"  situation  at  Bradford 
was  leading  to  foe  precarious 
juggling  of  patients  according 
to  foe  severity  of  their  condi- 
tion. My  father  was  fortunate 
in  his  timing:  other  are  not  so 
lucky  and  my  heart  goes  out 
to  their  relatives  and  friends. 
Owen  D L Barstow. 

29  LambolJe  Road. 

London  NW34HS. 


(HAVE  a nightmare.  In  The 
Midwlch  Cuckoos,  an  alien 
force  stupefied  and  Impreg- 
nated the  women  of  a village. 
They  reared  the  beautifid  chil- 
dren that  resulted  until  the 
day  foe  aliens  destroyed  their 
hosts.  To  capture  a country,  a 
malign  alien  force  could  info- . 
trate  a political  party  with 
beautiful  people  reared  in 
public  schools  fed  an  idealism- 
inhibiting  diet  They  could 
group  in  a gold  circle  of  mu- 
tual admiration.  Occasionally 
the  mask  would  slip  as  they 
expose  their  ignorance  of  the 
party’s  tradition  and  perils. 
Ultimately  they  would  tri- 
umph and  destroy  their  hosts. 

It’s  only  a nightmare;  it 
could  not  happen.  Could  it? 
Paul  Flynn  MP. 

(Labour,  Newport  West.) 

House  of  Commons, 

London  SW1A  OAA, 

JOHN  Major  wonts  an  elec- 
tion. Why  only  Northern 
Ireland? 

Jim  Golcher. 

5 Blakesley  Hill, 

Greens  Norton, 

Towcester. 

Northants  NN12  8BP. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE:  What 
Grace,  the  teaser  mare,  made 
of  it  all  is  something  we  shall 
never  know.  Her  morning 
duties,  as  a mare  in  season  in 
a windy  paddock  just  below 
foe  long  limestone  scarp, 
were  to  excite  the  sexual  in- 
tentions of  a series  of  four 
stallions  so  that  they  might 
at  the  moment  of  coital 
release,  provide  their  semen 
for  the  artificial  insemination 
of  mares  at  various  locations 
around  the  world.  And  she 
exercised  her  role  to  entire 
satisfaction.  Four  stallions 
were  brought  to  her  and,  after 
preliminary  capering  and 
whinnying,  mounted  her.  A 
manually  interposed  device 
was  introduced  at  the  critical 
moment  by  the  attendant  vet- 
erinary surgeon  so  that  the 
semen  of  ■ these  champion 
competition  horses  might  be 
frozen  in  liquid  nitrogen 
cooled  straws.  The  stallions 
concerned,  all  sent  to  the 
West  Kington  stud,  which  has 
a MAFF  licence  under  Euro- 
regulations,  ewe  all  compet- 
ition horses,  magnificent 
beasts.  1 watched  Caffaerston 
Dazzler  as  he  was  engaged 
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COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 


Diary 


Matthew  Norman 


VENUE,  the  Bristol  list- 
ings magazine,  holds 
an  annnal  readers* 
poll  at  Christmas,  and  this 
year  tt  received  a reply  in  a 
House  of  Commons  enve- 
lope. Whether  it  was  a bril- 
liant-forgery. or  genuinely 
the  work  of  one  of  the  city’s 
Conservative  MPs,  the  res- 
pondent listed  his  favourite 
TV  show  as  Casualty  (the 
show  the  Tory  Cabinet  most 
loathes),  and  selected  Paddy 
Ashdown  as  both  “best  co- 
median” and  '‘outstanding 
global  dickhead*'.  He  would 
not  confide  who  he  would 
most  like  to  play  “oil  the 
celebrity”  with.  However, 
the  MP — who  the  magazine 
says  has  a minute  majority 
— did  answer  a question 
about  his  voting  intentions 
for  the  next  general  elec- 
tion, albeit  with  the  words 
“Don't  know”.  I call  Bristol 
North  West  MP  Michael 
Stern.  “Venue  has  been  coy 
about  the  MP's  identity,” 
says  Mr  Stem,  who  sounds 
a remarkably  Jolly  chap  for 
someone  with  a majority  of 
45,  “and  I think  I’ll  do  the 
same".  A sound  decision. 


SHALL  this  crazy  Fleet 
Street  merry-go- 
round  never  come  to  a 
stop?  After  all  the  chaos  at 
the  Daily  Mail,  a similar  ex- 
odus is  driving  Sunday 
Times  editor  John  With- 
erow  demented  with  worry. 
Already  staff  and  several 
big-name  columnists  have 
■ been  poached  by  new  Sun- 
day Express  editor  Sue  • 
Douglas,  Mr  Witherow’s 
former  deputy,  while  sev- 
eral more  are  expected  to 
follow  them  very  soon. 
“He*s  in  a terrible  panic,” 
says  an  old  Sunday  limes 
hand,  “and  he*s  come  over 
all  imperious.”  MrWith- 
erow  has  hung  on  to  one  top 
reporter,  though:  Maurice 
Chittenden  is  now  earning 
£75,000  per  annum.  As  an 
extra  inducement,  he  will 
henceforth  work  a four-day 
week — an  adorable  irony, 
this,  as  we  celebrate  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  the 
move  to  Wapping.  Mr  Mur- 
doch would  be  thrilled. 


FOR  the  eighth  work- 
ing day  in  succession,  1 
leave  a message  on  the 
Central  Office  answerphone 
of  my  unpompous  friend  Dr 
Julian  Lewis;  and  for  the 
eighth  day,  he  fails  to 
return  my  calL  If  you’ve 
seen  the  little  fellow  in 
Smith  Square,  or  anywhere 
else,  for  God's  sake  call  and 
put  the  Diary’s  mind  at  ease. 
Until  then,  the  vigil  goes  cm. 


I AM  astonished,  and  ex- 
tremely distressed,  by  a 
clearly  fictitious  report 
by  my  so-called  rival  in  “the 
Independent”.  The  down- 
market rag’s  diarist  de- 
scribes a visit  to  Parliament 
in  which  he  came  upon  the 
BBC’s  Huw  Edwards  being 
shouted  and  even  sworn  at 
by  a mystery  man-  This 
enigma,  it  later  transpired, 
was  my  old  friend  Mandy 
Mandelson,  the  avocado-fix- 
ated member  for  Hartle- 
pool. Apparently,  Mandy 
jvas  screaming  at  Mr  Ed- 
wards concerning  the  BBC's 
coverage  of  the  Harriet  Har- 
man story.  What  nonsense. 
You  may  expect  spin  doc- 
tors to  behave  like  thugs, 
but  Mandy  says  he  has 
moved  on  from  that  side  of 
pollticial  life:  the  idea  that 
Labour’s  spokesman  on  the 
Civil  Service —not  to  men- 
tion a likely  Cabinet  minis- 
ter of  the  foture — would 
demean  himself  and  his  po- 
sition so  crassly  is  utterly 
preposterous.  The  Indepen- 
dent is  lucky  that  Mandy  is 
so  sanguine  about  such  mat- 
ters, or  the  writ  for  libel 
would  be  a certainty. 


JR  N outsider  emerges  in 
mW  the  search  for  our 
^^most  amusing  press 
or  public  relations  office.  It 

is  Lloydfe  Bank.  Cashing  a 
cheque,  I catch  sight  of  a 
questionnaire  for  custom- 
ers. “To  help  ns  maintain 
our  legendary  service  - - 

it  begins.  Having  banked . 
with  them  for  years,  I find 
thin  intriguing,  and  ring  the 

press  office  for  an  explana- 
tion. A man  goes  off  to  en- 
quire, andsoon  (unlike  Dr 
Julian  Lewis)  be  calls,  back. 
“The  word  legendary.”  he 
explains,  speaking  very 
slowly,  as  though  to  an  im- 
becile, “is  to  make  custom- 
ers realise  that  service  is 
improving  all  the  time.”  I 
see.  “legendary”  refers  to 
the  fixture,  not  the  pasL 
’ ’‘That’s  correct,  yes.  Leg- 
endary refers  to  ongoing  im- 
provements.” Aha.  


pBEtOM  the  small  ads 
k column  ofPrivate  Eye 
I comes  this:  “Maxwell 
pensioner  seeks  fluids  to 
desecrate  fat  bastardTs  al- 
leged grave.  Box«590." 


Accidental  lives 
south  of  the  river 


Commentary 


Peter 

Preston 


A Southwark  resident  and  for- 
mer member  of  the  Schools 
Council  writes: 

SIR,  As  the  sun  sets  on 
a week  of  richly  enjoy- 
able controversy,  can 
F be  allowed  to  ven- 
tnre  the  thought  that  most  of 
the  Harman  debate  (as 
relished  by  everyone  but  Ms 
H and  Mr  B)  has  little  to  do 
with  the  practicalities  of  edu- 
cation and  almost  everything 
to  do  with  the  politics  of  edu-. 
cation  — principles,  pledges, 
policy  statements?  The  stuff 
of  dreams. 

We  keep  talking  about  our 
education  system.  There  is  no 
system.  English  education 
didn't  grow  that  way.  Like  the 
state  of  Italy,  it  was  an  assem- 
blage of  fiefdoms  and  situa- 
tions on  the  ground  put 
together  long  ago  at  local 
level  through  the  old  school 


boards,  then  murkily  brought 
under  council  control.  A (per- 
ish the  thought)  federal  struc- 
ture — with  Whitehall  not 
moving  and  shaking  but  issu- 
ing guidance  in  the  hope  that 
consensuses  might  emerge. 
Bottom  up;  not  top  down.  Full 
central  control  never  was 
achieved,  probably  never 
could  be  achieved  without  a 
revolution,  and  has  tn  any 
case  been  substantially 
reversed  over  the  past  10 
years.  The  Government  has 
given  up  telling  schools  how 
they  must  organise  them- 
selves. It  has  chosen,  instead, 
to  instruct  them  more  clearly 
what  they  must  teach  and  by 
what  criteria  they  will  be 
judged.  But  back  on  the 
ground,  old  chaos  reigns. 

The  point  about  chaos,  of 
course,  is  that  no  snapshot  of 
one  fragment  from  the  patch- 
work tells  you  anything  use- 
ful about  other  shreds  and 
other  patches.  Take  South- 
wark. It  stretches  from  the 
derelict  waterfronts  of  Ber- 
mondsey to  the  green  hills  of 
Dulwich  where  Margaret 
Thatcher  once  briefly  lived. 
There  are  islets  of  gentriflca- 
tion,  but  the  reality  of  Wal- 
wortb  and  Peckham  and  the 
Elephant  and  Castle  Is 
cracked  concrete,  depriva- 
tion. struggle,  trouble.  South- 


wark is  not  a coherent  entity. 
It  has  not  grown  as  a balanced 
community.  It  is  an  arbitrary, 
almost  accidental  creation. 

Its  schooling  non-system, 
moreover,  was  settled  de facto 
by  another  accident  At  the 
southern,  leafier  end  lie  three 
big  public  day-schools  — one 
the  “college”  that  taught  PG 
Wodehouse  and  Bob  Monk- 
house.  Their  presence  inev- 
itably means  that  many 
parents  have  a practical 
choice  not  between  a state 
system  and  a private  system, 
but  between  paying  or  not 
paying.  The  Southwark  situa- 
tion, untouched  by  genera- 
tions of  governments  coming 
and  going,  the  effective  local 
"system”,  offers  no  dreams 
and  few  options.  That's  what 
there  is,  and  it  isn’t  going  to 
change. 

Harriet  Harman  had  a par- 
ticular problem,  the  problem 
of  an  MPfor  3 Southwark  seat 
forced  to  live  near  her  constit- 
uents and  90  obliged  to  find 
an  answer  to  the  Southwark 
choice.  She  chose  St  Olive’s 
in  distant  Orpington,  wliieh 
happens  to  be  an  unreformed 
grammar  school  left  over 
from  the  timewarp  of  the 
1950s  — a sort  of  San  Marino 
— and,  because  there  isn’t  a 
state  system,  to  be  free  and 
academic  and  not  private-  In 


pragmatism,  that  was  a cheap 
but  tenuous  political  option. 
The  full  avoidance  of  “hypoc- 
risy". however,  was  much 
mare  expensive:  it  was  to  sell 
up  in  Southwark  and  move  to 
Orpington,  so  that  St  Oiave's 
became  her  local  state  school 
buzz  words  of  respectability. 

Now  to  the  wondrous  aspi- 
ration of  Labour  policy-mak- 
ing. It  assumes  there  is  a sys- 
tem, therefore  it  believes  that 
system  can  be  improved.  It 
treats  Southwark  not  for 
what  is  — an  odd  bit  of  a tatty 
quilt  — but  as  representative 
of  a national  dilemma.  More 
dreams.  Southwark  Isn’t 
Wandsworth,  or  even  Green- 
wich. Camden  isn’t  Brent. 
And  London,  if  that’s  a mean- 
ingful educational  concept, 
isn't  the  rest  of  Britain.  Get 
out  foe  map  and  look  how  foe 


Harriet  Harman 
had  a particular 
problem,  the 
problem  of  an  MP 
forced  to  live  near 
her  constituents 


random  incidence  of  private 
day-schools  or  left-over  gram- 
mar schools  changes  situa- 
tions. Look  at  the  measles 
rash  of  such  schools  across 
chunks  of  the  South  and  note 
their  absence  in  the  North. 

Generally  — but  not  partic- 
ularly — comprehensive 
schooling  works  better  than 
what  went  before.  It  certainly 
turns  out  twice  the  number  of 
capable  young  people  eager 
for  higher  education.  It  works 
a treat  in  balanced  county 
towns.  If  catchment  areas  can 


be  juggled  without  strain,  it 
can  work  in  some  cities  or 
ports  of  cities  — though  the 
quality  of  individual  head- 
teachers and  the  history  of 
the  amalgamated  sites  (an  old 
grammar  or  an  old  secondary 

modern?)  remains  hugely  in- 
fluential But  none  of  this  is  a 
national  system.  The  compre- 
hensive the  sainted  Peter 
Haln  sends  his  kids  to  to 
Wandsworth  might  be  a 
school  Harriet  would  have, 
loved  in  Southwark.  There’s 
no  practical  or  consistent 
equivalence. 

This,  if  I’m  a social  engl 
neer  who  believes  that  educa- 
tion can  change  the  fabric  of 
English  life,  is  horrendous.  In 
stark  logic,  I can  only  level 
every  playing  field  not  merely 
by  abolishing  all  public 
schools  but  by  sweeping 
clearances:  the  enforced 
movement  by  home  or  by  bus 
of  children  to  create  the 
catchment  areas'  on  which 
theoretical  equality  rests. 

So  a political  dream,  turns 
to  political  nightmare.  Even 
Roy’  Hattersley  falls  silent 
Tony  Blair  reaches  for 
sword  to  fall  on.  This  was 
never  part  of  Old  Labour's 
agenda.  Old  Labour  (remem- 
ber) looked  at  Southwark, 
made  an  excuse,  and  left  New 
Labour  isn’t  even  promising 
to  visit  that  part  of  town.  New 
Labour  will  "end”  selection, 
offer  high  standards  for  all 
and  a dramatically  improved 
system. 

No  it  won’t,  Sir.  There  isn’t 
a system  to  improve  — and 
any  halfway  pragmatic  politi- 
cian would  suck  his  thumb, 
wipe  hopeless  education 
promises  from  his  manifesto 
and  mutter  a promise  to  use 
what  feeble  tools  he  has  to 
leave  things  a little  better,  not 
a little  worse. 

Yours,  Perplexed  of  SE5. 


The  sound  of  silence 


David  Sharrock  argues  that  Sinn 
Fein’s  shocked  reaction  to  John 
Major’s  new  Northern  Ireland  election 
plan  in  the  wake  of  Mitchell  indicates 
the.fragility  of  the  peace  process 


During  the  height 
of  the  first  Home 
Rule  campaign 
which  began  over 
a century  ago,  it 
was  said  that  good  English 
politics  .make  bad  Irish  poli- 
tics. Ibis  week  John  Major 
has  given  us  the  perfect  illus- 
tration that  history  has  a 
habit  of  repeating  itsell  and 
managed  to  insult  an  eminent 
panel  of  international  figures 
into  the  bargain. 

In  Dublin  yesterday  there 
were  no  post-Mitchell  parties, 
as  might  have  been  expected 
in  the  few  hours  between  pub- 
lication-of  the  report  of  the 
international  body  on  arms 
decommissioning  and  Mr  Ma- 
jor’s statement  to  the  Com- 
mons, when  the  storm  clouds 
which  are  normally  gathered 
on  Ulster's  horizon  briefly 
lifted;  The  mood  instead,  was 
of  anger,,  gloom,  and  not  a 
little,  despair.  “Major’s  just 
told  the  Proves:  Tlight,  you’ve 
just  completed  the  hurdle 
race  lads,  now  please  can  you 
do  it  again,  only  backwards 
this  time’.”  said  a senior  Gov- 
ernment source.'  ’ 

From  Sinn  Fein  there  was 
the  most  ominous  sound  of 
alL  Silence.  This  from  a party 
whose  spokespeople  have  be- 
come used  to  dominating  foe 
headlines,  always  armed  with 
a rapid  response  to  the  latest 
political  twist  And  from  Gen- 
eral John  de  Chastelain  the 
reaction  was  the  most  diplo- 
matically expressed  “sur- 
prise" at  Mr  Major’s  reaction 


to  the  report  on  which  he, 
recently  retired  as  Chief  of 
Canadian  Defence  StalL  for- 
mer Finnish  prime  minister 
Harri  Holkeri  and  President 
Clinton's  special  envoy 
George  Mitchell  have  la- 
boured so  hard  for  five  weeks. 

Having  had  since  Monday 
to  read  and  digest  the  report, 
Mr  Major  stunned  Irish  opin- 
ion by  extracting  from  its 
penultimate  page  — para- 
graph 56  — a new  precondi- 
tion to  bringing  Sinn  Fein 
into  all-party  talks.  The 
Mitchell  Commission's  view 
was  that  an  “elective  process 
could  contribute  to  the  build- 
ing of  confidence”.  Mr  Major 
translated  this  into  a pre- 
paredness on  his  part  to  ur- 
gently bring  forward  legisla- 
tion for  elections.  There  are 
now  two  roads  to  all-party 
talks.  A start  to  decommis- 
sioning • — which  the  Mitchell 
Commission  concluded  will 
not  happen,  or  elections  to  a 
body  or  assembly,  the  shape 
of  which  remains  undefined. 
No  mention  of  any  of  the 
other  sensible  proposals 
which  the.  Commission  came 
up  with  to  move  everybody 
towards'  negotiation  aDd 
trust  The  three  authors  kept 
to  their  deadline  almost  to  the 
day,  on  the  understanding 
that  the  British  and  Irish 
Governments  urgently 
needed  fresh  ideas  to  bring 
the  Northern  Ireland  parties 
to  the  table  with  them  as  soon 
as  possible.  But  within  hours 
of  its  publication  it  seemd 


that  Mr  Major  had  consigned 
all  but  one  of  its  paragraphs 
to  foe  dustbin. 

In  spite  of  Mr  Major’s  dis- 
courtesy. it  is  worth  taking 
the  time  to  reflect  on  what  the 
Mitchell  report  offered.  It  is 

imbued  with  compromise  — 
foe  very  spirit  in  which  the 
IRA  Leadership  called  Us 
ceasefire  almost  a year  and  a 
half  ago,  a development 
which  they  said  was  designed 
“to  enhance  foe  democratic 
process”.  By  setting  out  six 
principles  as  a democratic 
test  which  the  parties  must 
pass,  the  Mitchell  report  has 
brought  foe  question  which 
lay  behind  foe  weapons  issue 
foil  circle. 

Affirming  a “total  and  abso- 
lute commitment’*  to  “demo- 
cratic and  exclusively  peace- 
ful means”,  “to  renounce  for 
themselves,  and  to  oppose  any 
effort  by  others,  to  use  force, 
or  threaten  to  use  force,  to 
influence  the  course  or  foe 
outcome  of  all-party  negotia- 
tions” and  finally  to  abide  by 
the  outcome  of  those  talks  or 
to  use  purely  peaceful  means 
In  trying  to  Altar  them 
amounts  to  an  implicit  but 
crucial  acceptance  of  the 
principle  of  consent  If  Sinn 
Fein,  and  the  IRA.  accept, 
then  John  Major’s  original 
question  — “is.  the  ceasefire 
permanent?"  — has  been 
answered. 

The  report’s  rejection  of  Mr 
Major’s  demand  for  an  arms 
gesture  on  weapons  before 
talks  was  being  played  to 
■maximum  effect  by  Sinn  Fein 
— before  the  election  route 
was  unveiled.  That  is  hardly 
surprising.  People  who  have 
taken  enormous  personal 
risks  for  peace  need  to  show 
that  it  is  paying  dividends. 
English  politicians  have  short 
memories  when  it  comes  to 
Ireland.  Was  it  really  only  a 
year  ago  that  foe  Northern 


Ireland  Secretary  Sir  Patrick 
Mayhew  solemnly  told  a 
group  of  sixth-formers  in 
Hampstead,  north  London, 
that  the  Government  must 
support  Sinn  Fein  president 
Gerry  Adams  to  prevent  him 
being  replaced  by  a hard-liner 
and  “taking  a long  walk  mi  a 
short  plank”,  to  use  his  own 
elegant  phrase? 

All-party  talks  have  taken 
on  a totemic  symbolism  for 
Mr  Adams  and  his  colleagues 
at  the  head  of  foe  republican 
movement  It  was  for  this  that 
the  IRA  called  its  ceasefire. 
By  entering  talks  “without 
preconditions”  and  sitting 
down  “with  all  the  parties  on 
this  Island”  it  will  have  ful- 
filled a crucially  important 
item  ou  its  agenda.  Republi- 
cans need  never  again  fear 
being  marginalised  or 
demonised. 

Seventeen  months  have 
elapsed.  Church  leaders  of  all 
denominations  — so  often  the 
moderating  balm  in  Northern 
Ireland  — are  becoming  anx- 
ious about  foe  time  which  has 
gone  by  with  so  little  to  show. 

The  Mitchell  ■ trio  further 
helped  Gerry  Adams  by 
stressing  In  their  comments 
that  there  is.no  question  of 
surrender  and  that  risks  must 
be  taken  by  all  sides.  In  its 
scenario  republicans  can 
walk  with  dignity  to  the  table 
to  join  their  political  enemies. 

UT  even  before  they 
sit  down  it  is  evident 
to  an  objective  eye 
how  little  Sixm  Fein 
can  expect  to  gain  out  of  those 
talks.  The  “historic  compro- 
mise” presaged  by  the  IRA’s 
August  1994  ceasefire  an- 
nouncement will  eventually 
Lead  to  a new  Northern  Ire- 
land power-sharing  assembly, 
a strong  institutional  North- 
South  link,  but  no  diminution 
of  the  province's  status 


within  foe  United  Kingdom 
until  a majority  of  its  citizens 
so  choose.  Journey’s  end  is  an 
acceptance  by  the  largest 
republican  grouping  on  the 
island  that  there  is  a demo- 
cratic basis,  for  the  present 
to  Partition. 

And  the-  report  suggests 
that  some  decommissioning 
might  take  place  during  foe 
course  of  all-party  talks,  a 
compromise  between  the  Gov- 
ernment’s “weapons  first” 
and  Sinn  Fein's  “weapons 
last”.  None  of  this,  foe  actual 
handover  of  weapons  or  the 
principles  which  take  an  axe 
to  the  roots  of  traditional 
republican  theology,  would  be 
easy  for  Mr  Adams  to  sell  to 
his  movement,  yet  it  lies  in 
the  realms  of  possibility.  As 
Mr  Holkeri  said,  foe  paramili- 
taries’ position  is  "we  do  not 
trust;  but  we  are  prepared  to 
try”.  “We  believe  those 
words,"  he  added.  “The  value 
of  the  ceasefires  deserve  due 
recognition.” 

As  foe  time  draws  ever 
nearer  to  a general  election 
the  passion  and  commitment 
which  Mr  Major  once  brought 
to  Irish  affairs  diminish^ 
This  week  be  has  bought  him- 
self more  time  by  currying 
favour  with  Unionist  MPs, 
but  at  what  cost  to  an  Irish 
republic  which  is  creeping 
with  ever  tinier  steps  towards 
a resolution  of  a centuries-old 
conflict?  it  is  time  for  the 
"Prime  Minister  to  submit  Mr 
Trimble  to  even  a fraction  of 
foe  pressure  which  Mr  Ad- 
ams has  endured  for  foe  past 
two  years  and  persuade 
Unionists  that  now  is  the  time 
to  talk.  Let  him  heed  the 
words  of  a great  Irish  man  of 
letters,  Edmund  Burke,  who 
counselled:  “All  government 
— ■ indeed  every  human  beoe- 
flt  and  enjoyment,  every  vir- 
tue and  every  prudent  act  — 
is  founded  on  compromise.” 


Why  I will 
not  be 
resigning 


Bel  Littlejohn 


AT  THE  start  of  this 
year.  I,  like  tens  of 
thousands  of  other 
people  brought  down,  kicked 
and  spat  upon  by  this  uncar- 
ing Tory  government,  was 
forced  to  go  shopping  in  Har- 
rods, a department  store  a few 
miles  north  of  the  river  from 
Peckham. 

I had  to  make  this  choice, 
not  only  for  myself,  but  also 
for  my  family.  Living  in  an 
inner-city  area,  I decided  that 
it  would  be  right  and  appro- 
priate if  I were  to  spend  my 
money  to  boost  the  employees 
of  an  inner-city  department 
store.  I did  not  wish  to  make 
such  a choice.  Labour  did  not 
create  foe  system  where  we 
as  human  beings  are  making 
our  choice.  It  is  the  miserable 
system  that  the  Tories  have 
left  us  with.  1 would  much 
sooner  have  bought  a couple 
of  mouldy  satsumas  from  my 
local  corner  shop,  run  by  a 
lovely,  lovely  Asian  couple. 
But  the  Tories  forced  the  no- 
tion of  choice  upon  me,  and  so 
1 chose  foe  perfume  counter 
at  Harrods. 

People  accuse  me  of  being  a 
hypocrite  or  of  operating 
double  standards.  But  as  I 
explained  to  Mr  Al-Fayed  as 
he  escorted  me  around  his 
shop,  pointing  out  the  bar- 
gain items  (up  to  20  per  cent 
off  pure  linen  sheets,  15  per 
cent  off  audio  and  hi-fi)  well- 
suited  to  the  purses  of  those 
who  have  suffered  under  17 
years  of  Tory  rule.  I am  not 
nor  have  I ever  been  a hypo- 
crite in  public;  and  my  pri- 
vate life  must  surely  be  my 
own  affair. 

Of  course,  I would  have  pre- 
ferred not  to  have  had  to 
make  the  decision  to  buy 
some  prime  young  tender 
veal  at  a cut-price  rate.  It 
would  certainly  have  pre- 
vented the  easy  criticism  that 
has  come  my  way  since  I took 
that  brave  decision-  No  doubt 
it  was  ridiculously  easy  to  dig 
through  the  old  cuttings  and 
to  c.ome  up  with  foe  tired  old 
news  that  I am  the  South  of 
England  coordinator  of  the 
“Action  on  Veal"  committee, 
and  that  I was  a key  strategist 
at  Brightllngsea.  But  it  was 
the  hopelessly  discredited 
Major  government  which 
allowed  foe  eating  of  veal  in 
foe  first  place.  By  purchasing 
veal  for  an  inner-city  dinner 
for  12,  six  of  them  women,  one 
unemployed  and  one  of  them 
partially  disabled,  I was  yet 
another  innocent  victim  of 
the  miserable  system  created 
by  18  years  of  the  Tory 
jackboot 

I am  not  saying  that  I have 
put  my  interests  as  a diner 
above  the  interests  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  “Action  on 


Veal”  campaign.  There  are 
two  distinct  interests  we  are 
talking  about  here.  As  I ex- 
plained to  my  friends  over 
dinner,  politically  I am  — and 
have  always  been  — utterly 
opposed  to  the  cruel  and  vi- 
cious forming  of  young  veal 
calves.  But  my  purchase  of  12 
escalopes  of  veal  at  Harrods 
was  a purely  private  decision 
concerning  what  was  best  for 
myself,  my  friends  and  my 
family.  And  I should  point  out 
to  my  critics  that  foe  veal  was 
already  dead,  so  its  fate  was 
already  out  of  my  control. 

And  later,  in  a thank-you 
letter  to  Mr  Al-Fayed,  I 
stressed  my  concern  that,  in 
this  day  and  age,  veal 
remains  available  to  Harrod’s 
customers.  He  assured  me 
that  it  would. 

A vehement  and  vocal  sup- 
porter of  the  NHS,  I have  been 
criticised  over  the  past  weeks 
for  taking  out  a subscription 
to  Bupa.  But  I did  not  create 
the  conditions  in  which  foe 
NHS  now  finds  itself:  that  is 
all  down  to  foe  merciless  and 
uncaring  approach  of  19  years 
of  doctrinaire  Tory  rule.  It 
remains  my  belief  that,  by 
opting  out  of  the  NHS.  I am 
saving  much-needed  beds  for 
those  even  worse  off  than  my- 
self I made  my  choice,  then, 
out  of  love  for  my  fellow  man: 
can  any  Tory  really  say  the 
same? 

It  hasn't  been  an  easy  week, 
believe  me.  Perhaps  foe  most 
vocal  calls  for  my  resignation 
have  come  from  those  of  my 
colleagues  in  New  Labour 
who  disagree  with  my  ap- 
proach to  reviving  a state 
education  system  brought  to 
its  knees  by  20  years  of  Tory 
so-called  government.  Some 
will  say  that  by  putting  my 
son  down  for  Eton  College,  a 
big  school  with  old  buildings 
crying  out  for  modernisation 
and  forced,  through  govern- 
ment cut-backs,  to  remain  at 
its  present  site,  just  two  miles 
from  inner-city  Slough,  1 have 
in  some  ill-defined  way  “bro- 
ken with  official  New  labour 
policy”. 

Nothing  could  be  further 
from  foe  truth.  There  has 
long  been  a tradition  of  inner- 
city  kids  going  to  outer-Lon- 
don  boroughs  for  their  educa- 
tion. These  are  well- 
established  patterns.  The  fact 
remains  that  I am  wholly  op- 
posed to  selective  education, 
so  much  so  that  I am  prepared 
to  let  my  son  be  educated 
selectively  as  a means  of  high- 
lighting foe  system's  innate 
unfairness.  This  way,  1 hope 
to  bring  forward  the  day 
when  all  kids  can  be  granted 
the  privilege  of  a Don-selec- 
tive state-school  education. 

I want  to  do  three  things 
with  my  life.  I want  to  be  a 
caring  mother  to  my  kids.  I 
want  to  be  part  of  a govern- 
ment that  changes  Britain  for 
the  better.  And  I want  to  be 
able  to  compromise  my  fierce 
personal  integrity  whenever  I 
see  fit  There  is  no  contradic- 
tion between  these  three 
things,  and  there  mustn’t  be. 
even  if  there  is.  For  that 
reason,  I will  not  be  resign- 
ing. Yet 
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10  OBITUARIES 

The  Eari  of  Warwick 


The  peer  who 
ran  away 


THE  EIGHTH  Earl  of 
Warwick  — known 
to  the  House  of 
Lords  and  the  pub- 
lic chiefly  as  the 
peer  who  ran  away  — has 
died,  aged  81,  an  18-year  tax 
agile  at  his  home  In  Mijas, 
southern  Spain. 

His  taste  for  wanner  climes 
failed  to  save  him  from  a fatal 
bout  of  pneumonia.  His  home 
and  ancestral  seat  used  to  be 
Warwick  Castle,  one  of  the 
finest  medieval  buildings  in 
Europe.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
called  it  . “the  fairest 
monument  of  ancient  and 
chivalrous  splendour  which 
yet  remains  uninjured  by 
time". 

But  David  Greville,  usually 
called  "Brookle".  so  hope- 
lessly misjudged  Tony  Bonn's 
potential  influence  on  the 
midcfle-of-the  road  Callaghan 
government  in  1978  that  he 
sold  the  castle  to  Madame 
Tussaud’s  for  £5  million  and 
decamped,  first  to  Paris,  then 
Gstaad,  Bermuda  and  Spain. 
He  was  obsessively  convinced 
that  Labour  would  sooner  or 
later  confiscate  his  property 
or  drown  him  and  the  rest  of 
the  peerage  in  punitive 
taxation. 

This  obsession  took  root 
during  his  prep  school  days  at 
Summerfields,  St  Leonards  in 
Sussex,  in  1945.  He  never  for- 
got reading  a newspaper 
report  of  Labour  minister 
Aneurin  Bevan's  gibe  that  the 
Tories  were  "lower  than 
vermin". 


The  fear  was  not  un- 
common eatfy  in  the  Attlee 
administration  but  had 
mostly  evaporated  by  the 
1950s,  except  in  the  earl’s 
mind.  A year  after  be  sold  tile 
castle,  the  dreaded  Callaghan 
government  fell  to  Mrs 

Thatcher. 

His  family’s  process  of 
liquidating  its  history  was 
started  by  his  father  In  the 
1950s.  in  1968  the  father  went 
into  tax  exile,  settling  the 
castle  and  its  contents  on 
him.  To  avoid  future  death 
duties.  Warwick  began  speed- 
ily and  controversially  selling 
the  contents.  Off  for  auction 
went  an  art  collection  includ- 
ing the  famous  Warwick 
Vase,  taken  from  -Hadrian's 
villa  in  Spain  and  paintings 
by  Rubens.  Van  Dyck  and 
Canaletto. 

Five  tons  of  family  papers 
were  sold  to  Warwickshire 
county  council.  Van  Gogh’s 
Sunflowers  brought  £25  mil- 
lion at  auction.  Warwick  Cas- 
tle, already  a profitable  tour- 
ist attraction  when  he  sold  it 
is  now  thriving,  with  dum- 
mies on  show  where  the  earl's 
predecessors  once,  dined.  He 
took  little  interest  in  it,  pre- 
ferring to  live  mainly  in  Lon- 
don before  his  exile. 

As  Warwick's  critics  did 
not  fail  to  point  out  with 
scorn,  the  family  motto  is  Vix 
ea  nostra  vooo  (‘T  scarcely  call 
these  things  my  own").  He 
boasted  of  his  descent  not 
from  Shakespeare’s  “Impu- 
dent and  shameless  Warwick 


. . . Proud  setter  up  and  puller  j 
down  of  kings"  in  Henry  VI 
Part  3 hut  from  Elizabeth  Fs  ■ 
minister  Fulke  Greville,  poet , 
and  author  of  the  still  quoted 
lines; 

O wearisome  condition  of 
humanity. 

Bom  under  one  law,  to  , 
another  bound ; 

Vainly  begot,  and  yet 
forbidden  vanity 
' Created  sick,  commanded 
to  lx  sound.  ■ 

Fulke  Greville  was  made  | 
Earl  of  Warwick  in  1759. ; 
David  Greville  inherited  the 
dynastic  fatalism,  if  not  the' 
talent  He  could  also  trace  his 
descent  from  Nell  Gwynne. 
His  great-grandmother,  Daisy 
Warwick,  inspired  the  Ed- 
wardian music  hall  song 
Daisy,  Daisy,  Give  Me  Your  | 
Answer,  Do. 

Daisy  stood  as  a Labour 
parliamentary  candidate  and 
was  mistress  of  both  Lord 
Kitchener  and  Edward, , 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  future 
King  Edward  VTL  the  Queen’s 
great-grandfather.  According 
to  legend,  the  prince  gave  her 
an  ankle  bracelet  engraved 
with  the  double-entendre 
Heaven’s  Above.  Later,  when 
she  was  in  debt,  she  threat- ! 
ened  to  publish  Edward's  let-  , 
ters  if  his  son,  then  King 
George  V,  did  not  pay  for 
their  return.  She  was 
restrained  by  court  injunc- 
tion and  the  letters  eventually 
were  destroyed. 

David's  father,  the  seventh  . 


Friday  JattuaU 


Going  for  a song . . . the  8th  Earl  in  Warwick  Castle,  which  he -sold  to  Tussaud’s  in  1978 


earl,  was  a friend  of  the  play- 
boy screen  actor  David  Niven, 
spent  time  in  Hollywood  and 
was  briefly  in  .films.  David 
inherited  his  father's  satur- 
nine good  looks,  studied  as  an 
accountant  and  joined  the 
playboy  scene  in  the  1950s. 
For  his  21st  birthday  party, 
time  was  turned  backwards  at 


the  castle  which  was  lit  only 
by  candles.  i 

In  1956  he  married  Sarah  , 
Beatty,  whose  tether  was  in 
the  copper  trade.  They  were  1 
divorced  in  1967.  Their  son, 
Guy  David  Greville,  the  pres- 
ent Lbrd  Brooke  (who  lives  in 
Australia),  Inherits  what 
remains  of  the  title.  Their  j 


daughter  Charlotte  married 
into  another,  more  tragically 
collapsed  dynasty,  the  Clan 
Frasers.  She  is  the  widow  of 
Andrew  Fraser,  younger  son 
of  the  late  Lord  Lovat,  cele- 
brated for  having  led  the 
Lovat  Scouts  with  bagpipes 
onthe  beaches  of  Normandy 
in  the  second  world  war.  - 


Andrew  - Fraser  died  in 
March  1994  after  being  gored 
by  a buffalo  In  Tanzania.  1 
Four  days  after  his  funeral,  I 
his  elder  brother,  whose  es- , 
tete  was  in  acute  financial : 
trouble,  died  from  a heart ; 
attack  .while  hunting.  A year  i 
later  Lord  Lovat  died.  Beau-  i 
fort  Castle,  the  Fraser  family  | 


seat  since  151L  has-been  sold 
to  pay  inheritance  tax  and 
debts. 


Join  Ezard 


David  Robin  Francis  Guy 
Greville,  eighth  Earl  of  Warwick, 
born  May  15,  1934;  died  January 
20,1996 


Don  Simpson 


Atop  gun’s 
fatal  attraction 


T 


HE  DEATH  of  Holly- 
wood producer  Don 
Simpson  at  the  age  of 
52  is  almost  a parody 


of  eighties  Tinsel  Town,  the 
brash  'decade  that  brought 
him  overwhelming  success 
and  wealth  but  not  the  ability 
to  deal  with  them.  The  odys- 
sey which  took  him  from  a 
modest  home  in  Anchorage. 
Alaska,  to  a mansion  in  Bel- 
Air,  Los  Angeles,  cost  him  his 
life.  He  was  addicted  to  drugs 
and  over-indulged  in  the 
demi-monde  of  the  $2,000-a- 
night  call-girls  supplied  by 
his  close  friend  Heidi  Fleiss. 
the  Hollywood  madam. 

The  police  and  his  lawyer 
insisted  that  the  producer  had 
apparently  not  died  from  a 
drug  overdose.  The  emphasis 
on  death  by  natural  causes 
was  understandable.  Last 
summer,  in  a scene  reminis- 
cent of  S.O.B.,  Blake  Ed- 
wards's 1981  Hollywood  spoof, 
Simpson’s  personal  doctor 
and  friend  was  found  dead  at 
his  home  from  overdoses  of 
cocaine,  morphine.  Valium 
and  Venlaxafine,  an  anti- 
depressant. 

It  was  this  kind  of  life  that 
gave  the  edge  to  one  of  Simp- 
son’s biggest  hits,  the  Beverly 
Hills  Cop  series.  With  his 
partner,  Jerry  Bruckheimer, 
he  also  produced  bfllion-dol- 
lar  successes  such  as  Top  Gun 
and  Flash  dance,  and  more 
recently  Bad  Boys,  Crimson 
Tide  and  Dangerous  Minds. 

After  Oregon  University. 
Simpson  worked  his  way  up 
the  Paramount  Pictures  hier- 
archy, helping  to  make  hits 
such  as  American  Gigolo.  Ur- 
ban Cowboy,  An  Officer  And 
A Gentleman  and  48  HRS.  His 
partnership  with  Bruck- 
heimer marked  the  zenith  of 
independent  entrepreneurs  in 
Hollywood  at  a time  when  the 
big  studios  had  banded  over 
their  power  to  agents  and 
“package”  fixers.  But  Simp- 
son and  Bruckheimer 
brought  a flair  that  went  be- 


yond the  more  careful, 
money-minded  machinations 
of  super-agents  such  as 
Michael  Ovitz. 

They  were  named  “produc- 
ers of  the  year"  by  the 
National  Cinema  Owners' 
Association,  and  the  Publi- 
cists* Guild  made  them  1988 
“showmen  of  the  year'1.  Simp- 
son received  10  Oscar  nomi- 
nations and  the  partners’ 
prominence  brought  them  a 
deal  with  Paramount  to  make 
five  films  of  their  choice.  The 
arrangement  collapsed  after 
the  first  one.  Day  Of  Trust, 
flopped. 

They  then  moved  to  Disney 
and,  after  an  uncertain  begin- 
ning. again  made  big  money. 
In  1983  they  confounded  their 
critics  with  the  box-office  suc- 
cess Bad  Boys,  a melodrama 
about  a Juvenile  prison  that 
some  denounced  as  exploit- 
ative and  amoral. 

Simpson  was  unabashed 
and  continued  to  force  his 
way  to  the  top  despite  the 
addiction  that  eventually  es- 
tranged him  from  Bruck- 
heimer. He  ignored  friends' 
advice  to  take  clinical  treat- 
ment and  was  about  to  an- 
nounce the  formation  of  his 
own  solo  production  company 
and  a new  association  with 
Disney  when  he  died. 

In  keeping  with  Holly- 
wood’s standards,  Simpson 
combined  punishing  keep-fit 
routines  and  vanity  sunlamp 
sessions  with  expeditions  to 
expensive  restaurants.  In  the 
company  of  voluptuous  pros- 
titutes. and  weekend-long 
drug  parties.  He  would  call 
the  many  reviewers  who 
panned  his  pictures  and  yell 
obscenities  at  them.  But  he 
always  apologised  afterwards. 
In  Hollywood  vernacular,  he 
“lived  large". 


Christopher  Read 


Donald  Simpson.  Him  producer. 
bom  October  29. 1943,  died  Jan- 
uary 19, 1996 


Professor  J Howard  Purnell 


Birthdays 


Elizabeth  Attridge.  food 
quality  expert,  senior  civil- 
servant,  62;  Anita  Baker, 
singer,  songwriter.  38; 
Michael  Bentine.  comedian. 
74:  Timothy  Clifford,  direc- 
tor, National  Galleries  of 
Scotland.  50:  Martin  Dana. 
editor.  New  York  Post  41; 
Jules  Feiffer,  cartoonist  and 


playwright,  67;  Stephano 
Grappelli,  jazz  violinist,  pia- 
nist, composer,  33;  Eddie  Van 
Halen.  rock  guitarist.  S9: 
Christopher  Hampton,  play- 
wright. 30:  Kim  Hughes, 
cricketer.  42;  Rt  Rev  David 
Jenkins,  former  Bishop  of 
Durham.  71:  Eartha  Kitt. 
singer.  63:  Anne  Macfarlane. 
Master  of  the  Court  or  Prolec- 
tion, 66;  Bill  McLennan,  for- 
mer head.  Government  Sfatis- 


Buoyant  brain  of  the 
Tafia  generation 


High  life . Simpson  on  the  set  of  Top  Gun  between  stars  Tom  Cruise  and  Kelly  McGill  Is 


tical  Service*.  54:  Akin  Mor- 
ita.  former  chairman,  Sony 
Corporation.  75;  Paul  New- 
man. actor,  71:  Christopher 
Price,  former  principal, 
Leeds  Metropolitan  Universi- 
ty, 64;  Ken  Rees,  broadcaster. 
52:  Paula  Rego.  painter.  61: 
Anthony  Solomons,  mer- 
chant banker.  6fi;  Roger 
Vadim,  film  director,  68;  Ni- 
gel WaltnMey,  chief  execu- 
tive. Carlton  Television.  54. 


PROFESSOR  J Howard 
Purnell,  who  has  died 
aged  70,  was  among 
the  most  -forceful, 
sharpest  and  yet  most  enter- 
taining scientists  of  the  post- 
war era.  He  was  a pioneer  of 
analytical  techniques  which, 
during  the  past  four  decades 
have  revolutionised  environ- 
mental and  industrial  moni- 
toring throughout  the  world 
and  led,  among  other  things, 
to  the  breathalyser. 

Professor  Purnell,  or  How- 
ard to  friends,  colleagues  and 
to  a much  wider  public.  In 
south  Wales,  was  one  of  the 
brilliant  boys  from  the  min- 
ing valleys  — known  as  the 
Tafia  — who  rocketed  to  the 
top  of  post-war  British 
science.  He  had  a far  larger 
personality  and  enjoyed  a 
greater  range  of  activities 
than  might  be  expected  of  a 
world-class  chemist  and  ad- 
ministrator. He  was  a rugby 
buff,  jazz  pianist  and. a com- 
municator who  put  together 
the  consortium  which  won 
Wales's  first  commercial 
radio  franchise.  The  affection 
in  which  he  was  held  in  the 
world  of  rugby  was  marked 
by  two  minutes’  silence  at  the 
St  Helens  match  on  the  Satur- 
day after  he  died. 

His  scientific  brilliance  was 
so  exceptional  that  he  was 
appointed  tis  a lecturer  at 
University  College.  Cardiff, 
when  only  21.  He  moved  to 
Cambridge  in  1952  as  a Uni- 
versity of  Wales  Fellow. 
There  he  worked  with  Profes- 
sor Ronald  Norrish.  who  was 
beginning  research-  with 
Georgp  Porter  on  flash  photo- 
lysis — work  which  won  Nor- 
rish and  Porter  a Nobel  prize. 

They  could  not  have 
achieved  this  without  the 
parallel  development  of  tech- 
niques to  determine  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  very  high  speed 
chemical  reactions  they  were 
studying.  Purnell,  already  an 
expert  in  gas  kinetics  and 
seizing  the  possibilities  of 


Purnell  . . . his  discoveries 
led  to  the  breathalyser 

what  was  then  an  embryonic 
and  speculative  field  of 
research,  developed  the 
science  and  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  extremely  accurate 
and  sensitive  quantitative 
analysis  by  gas  chroma- 
tography, going  on  to  develop 
high-speed  gas  chroma- 
tography. Within  a decade 
Purnell  has  become  a world 
leader  in  this  field:  within 
another  few  years,  because  of 
its  practical  importance, 
quantitative  gas  chromatog- 
raphy became  embodied  in 
the  routine  technical  ar- 
moury of  laboratories 
throughout  the  world.  Pur- 
nell's three  books  on  the  sub- 
ject are  semlnaL 
Purnell  left  Cambridge  in 
1965  to  take  the  new  chair  of 
physical  chemistry  at  Univer- 
sity College,  Swansea,  where 
he  subsequently  became  head 
of  department  and  vice-prin- 
cipal, retiring  in  1992.  During 
the  seventies  and  eighties  his 
interest  moved  to  a new  field 
of  potentially  great  impor- 
tance to  industry  and  the  en- 
vironment. the  catalytic  prop- 


erties of  clay  minerals.  Dur- 
ing this  period  he  was  in- 
creasingly active  in  national 
and  international  scientific 
affairs,  becoming  president  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Chemis- 
try. in  1994. 

His  gifts  as  an  analyst  erf 
ideas  and  society  and  as  a 
speaker  were  no  less  great 
than  his  gifts  as  a chemist. 
Legend'  has  it  that'  when  he 
replied  on  behalf  of  the  soci- 
ety, with  his  usual  entertain- 
ing shrewdness,  to  an  address 
by  Lady  Thatcher  in  the 
Guildhall,  she  afterwards 
leaned  over  to  him  and  whis- 
pered rather  tartly:  “I  am  not 
used  to  being  upstaged!" 

It  is  an  extraordinary 
anomaly  of  our  time,  one  that 
seems  baffling  now  and  will 
certainly  puzzle  future 
science  historians,  that  in 
spite  of  her  immense  damage 
to  British  science,  Lady 
Thatcher  was  somehow 
elected  as  a Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  while  the  huge 
positive  contributions  made 
by  Howard  Purnell  were  not 
recognised  by  in  this  way. 

This  was  “never  an  issue 
which  outwardly  troubled 
Purnell.  Buoyant  a little 
larger  than  life  and  usually  in 
creative  overdrive,  he  always 
found  time  for  the  humorous, 
penetrating  or  mordant  com- 
ment but  never  found  time  for 
bitterness. 

Looking  back  over  a life-' 
time  of  esoteric  publications, 
he  would  sometimes  say  that 
he  was  particularly  proud  of 
one  he  wrote  when  he  was  16. 
It  was  published  in  the  Mel-  ■ 
ody  Maker  and  entitled  Jazz 
In  The  Valleys.  This  was  part 
of  the  core  science  that  made 
the  real  Howard  PurnelL  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife  and 
two  children. 


Anthony  Tucker 


Professor  John  Howard  i 
scientist,  bom  August  Ti 
died  January  12. 1996 


Jackdaw 


Risky  business 


HUMAN  BEINGS  have  a 
seemingly  fundamental  ten- 
dency to  compensate  for 
lower  risks  in  one  area  by 
taking  greater  risks  in  an- 
other. Consider,  for  example, 
the  results  of  a famous  ex- 
periment conducted  several 
years  ago  in  German  y.Part 
ofa  fleet  of  taxicabs  in 
Munich  was  equipped  with 
antilock  brake  systems 
(ABS).  The  rest  of  the  fleet 
was  left  alone,  and  the  two 
groups —which  were  other- 
wise perfectly  matched — 
were  placed  under  careful 
and  secret  observation  for 
three  years. 

You  would  expect  the  bet- 


ter brakes  to  make  for  safer 
driving.  But  that  is  exactly 
the  opposite  of  what  hap- 
pened. Giving  some  drivers 
ABS  made  no  difference  at  all 
in  their  accident  rate;  in  fact 
it  turned  them  into  markedly 
interior  drivers.  They  drove 
tester.  They  made  sharper 
turns.  They  showed  poorer 
lane  discipline.  They  braked 
harder . . . They  didn’t  merge 
as  well  and  they  were  in- 
volved in  more  near-misses.' 
In  other  words,  the  ABS  sys- 
tems were  not  used  to  reduce  * 
accidents;  instead,  the 
drivers  used  the  additional 
element  of  safety  to  enable 
them  to  drive  tester  and  more 
recklessly  without  increas- 
ing their  risk  of  getting  into 
an  accident  As  economists 
would  say.  they  “consumed" 
the  risk  reduction,  they 
didn’t  save  it . . .Why  are 
more  pedestrians  killed 
crossing  the  street  at  marked 
crosswalks  than  unmarked 
crosswalks?  Because  they 
compensate  for  the  "safe"  en- 
vironment ofa  marked  cross- 
ing by  being  less  vigilant 
about  oncoming  traffic.  Why 
did  the  introduction  of  child- 
proof lids  on  medicine  bottles 


lead,  according  to  one  study, 
to  a substantial  increase  in 
fetal  child  poisonings?  Be- 
cause adults  became  less 
careftil  in  keeping  pill  bottles 
out  of  the  reach  of  children. 

Risk  homeostasis  [the 
theory  that  the  identification 
ofa  risk  does  not  necessarily 
makea  system  safer]  also 
works  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. In  the  late  1960s,  Swedes 
changed  over  from  driving 
on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
road  to  driving  on  the  right  a 
switch  that  one  would  think 
would  create  an  epidemic  of 
accidents.  But' in  fact  the  op- 
posite was  true.  People  com- 
pensated for  their  unfamiliar- 
ity  with  the  new  traffic 
patterns  by  driving  more 
carefully.  During  the  next  1 2 
months,  traffic  fatalities 
dropped  17 per  cent—  before 
returning  slowly  to  their  pre- 
vious levels. 

As  Gerald  Wilde  [Canadian 
psychologist  and  author  of 
Target  Risk,  a book  explain- 
ing the  principles  of  risk  ho- 
meostasis] only  half-fee^ 
tiously  argues,  countries 
truly  interested  in  making 
their  streets  and  h ighways 
safer  should  think  about 


switching  over  from  one  side 
of  the  road  to  the  other  on  a 
regular  basis. 

Malcolm  Gludieell juggles 
chaos  and  risk  in  Blowup . his 
New  Yorker  article  marking 
the  10th  anniversary1  of  the 
Challenger  space  shuttle  dis- 
aster. GladuxU argues  that 
disasters  such  as  Challenger 
and  Chernobyl  should  not  be 
considered  “ accidents  " but  in- 
stead the  logical  product  of  the 
technological  systems  on  which 
they,  and  we,  depend. 

Mr  Wrong  * 

Q.  Is  this  story  more  about 
race  or  gender? 

A.  It’s  more  aboutgender.  A 
lot  of  people  have  misread 
this  film.  They  think  it’s 
about  women  trying  to  find 
Mr  Right  I see  it  as  the  oppo- 
site: what  happens  when  all 
you  look  for  is  someone  and 
they  always  are  Air  Wrong 
because  you  don’t  really  dis- 
criminate. Or  that  becomes 
your  preoccupation,  relying 
on  someone  else  for  your 
happiness. 

All  of  us  want  companion- 
ship and  love.  But’,  all  th  is 
male-bashing  stuff  misses  the 


point.  It's  the  women  I'm 
more  interested  in.  in  terms 
of  why  we  choose  men  we 
know  won't  make  good  part- 
ners. That’s  what  my  concern 
is.  What  it  says  about  us.  I 
wouid  say  it’s  about  gender 
and  self-esteem,  because  men 
make  bad  choices  as  well. 

Q.  How  universal  is  the  war 

between  the  sexes? 

A.  I don'tlike  to  think  of  it  as 
a war.  It‘s  really  sad  to  have  to 
use  that  term.  What’s  univer- 
sal is  the  texture  of  our 
relationships.  It's  evolving. 
Tiroes  are  changing  with  the 
women’s  movement.  Men’s 
roles  are  being  redef tied  and, 
in  some  ways,  they’re  con- 
fused. They  don't  know,  in 
some  cases,  what’s  exported 
of  them . . . They  liave  to  learn 
all  over  again.  Women  do.  too 
. . . Everybody's  role  has  got- 
ten complex. 

Q.  What’s  the  solution? 

A.  We  just  have  to  carry  on 
...  A lot  of  people  are  paving 
attention  to  this  film,  for 
whatever  reason . . . Forme, 
if  was  almost  like  a wake-up 
call  to  say:  "Gee  whi2.  we  go 
our  of  our  way  for  you  guys.  If 
you  went  out  of  your  way  Tor 
u?.  our  relationships  would 


be  more  powerful,  more  lov- 
ing. laugh  mg,  stronger,  com- 
pelling, enriching,  enJighten- 
ing.allofit." 

Terry  McMillan,  author  of 
Waiting  To  Exhale,  inter- 
viewed by  the  Los  Angeles 
Times.  The.  mode  of  her  book 
is  released  today. 

Go  for  bronze 

ONTHE  playing  fields  of  life, 
as  in  aesthetics,  less  is  often 
more.  People  who  achieve 


Psychology  Today:  fear  play 


less  may  be  happier  than 

those  nearer  the  top  of  the 

heap.  Take  Olympian  ath- 
letes. “Those  who  perform 
better  feel  worse,"  reports 
Thomas  Gilovich.  PhD.  He 
found  that  bronze  medal  reci- 
pients are  happier  with  their 
achievement  than  those  who 
win  the  silver.  Indeed, 
second-place  finishers  ap- 
pear especially  crestfallen. 
And  as  athletics  go,  says  the  - 
Cornell  University  psycholo- 
gist so  go  many  other 
situations.- 

The  reason?  We  are  crea- 
tures of  comparison;  con- 
stantly contrasting  onr  pres- 
ent position  with  what  might 
have  been.  Silver  medalists, 
for  example,  focus  to  an  ago 
nising  degree  on  what  they 
failed  to  achieve.  “Finishing 
second."  Gilovich  explains, 

‘‘is  truly  a mixed  blessing. 
Coming  close  to  the  gold  auto- 
matically activates  frustrat- 
ing  images  of  having  almost 
won  it  all."  They  think  oniy . : 
about  the  prize  that  gotaway. 

When  bronze  medalists  can; 
sider  what  might  have  been, 
they  can  only  imagine  not  fin- 
ishing at  all.  And  that  gives' 
them  much  to  be  happy  about 
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Bank  tries  to  tidy  up  its  act 


Notebook 


Larry  emott 
Economics  Edftor 


Bank’s  six  senior  staff.  Senior  and  reorganisation  of  the  tablished  a Policy  Committee, 
sources  at  the  Bank  said  the  Bank  into  monetary  stability  chaired  by  Mr  George,  to  dis- 
overhaiU  was  long  overdue.  It  and  financial  stability  wings,  cuss  specific  questions,  such 
was  designed  to  make  staff  In  October,  the  Governor,  as  what  the  Bank  should  say 
feel  less  remote  from  the  deci-  Eddie  George,  promised  that  about  interest  rates  at  its 
sion-making  process.  "In  a solving  the  problems  high-  monthly  meeting  with  the 

ghted  by  the  survey  would  be  Chancellor,  Kennneth  Clarke. 

le  organisation's  top  priority.  The  committee  hug  a more 
Under  the  shake-up,  a new  formal  structure,  and  is  in- 


— overhaul  was  long  overdue.  It  and  financial  stability  wings. 

T-m  _ , _ was  designed  to  make  staff  In  October,  the  Governor, 

HE  Bank  of  England  feel  less  remote  from  the  deci-  Eddie  George,  promised  that 
has  undertaken  a sion-making  process.  'In  a solving  the  problems  high- 
radical  shake-up  of  sense,  the  Bank  has  not  really  lighted  by  the  survey  would  be 
its  decision-making  been  managed  and  these  the  organisation’s  top  priority 
and  management  changes  are  intended  to  Under  the  shake-up.  a new 
structure  in  an  attempt  to  im-  remedy  that",  one  said.  Governor’s  committee  has 


rectors,  the  Bank’s  secretary  Mr  Davies  instituted  the  bl- 
and the  heads  of  finance  and  quiry  in  November  as  one  of 
personnel.  Manco  will  look  at  his  first  initiatives,  and  the 
the  running  of  the  Bank,  tak-  consultants  have  been  given  a 
ing  charge  of  areas  such  as  wide-ranging  brief  to  ques- 
staffing.  pay,  the  Bank’s  tion  City  banks  and  overseas 
branches,  and  the  printing  of  Institutions  to  study  possible 


United’s  threat 
to  utility’s  future 


prove  its  operation  and 
restore  battered  staff  morale. 

In  a reorganisation  pushed 
through  by  the  new  deputy- 
governor,  Howard  Davies,  a 
trio  of  new  bodies  has 


remedy  that",  one  said.  Governor’s  committee  has  tended  to  ensure  that  staff  in- 

“There  was  a feeling  that  been  established  for  Mr  volved  in  a particular  area 
the  Bank  was  run  by  SO  George.  Mr  Davies  and  the  are  allowed  their  say  in  deci- 
people,  and  that  the  other  four  executive  directors  — sions,  something  officials  ad- 
3,950  were  unimportant."  Mervyn  King,  Ian  Plander-  mit  has  not  always  been  the 
Hie  fundamental  look  at  leitfa,  Brian  Quinn  and  Pen  fact*  in  the  past, 
the  Bank’s  operations  fol-  Kent  — to  discuss  long-term 


bank  notes.  "In  the  past, 
everything  went  to  the  Execu- 


improvements  to  the  regula- 
tory structure  following  the 


tended  to  ensure  that  staff  in-  tive  committee”,  said  one  collapse  of  Barings. 


source.  “Even  such  trivial  It  is  understood  that  the 
items  as  the  price  of  the  quar-  preliminary  findings  of 


terfy  inflation  report” 


Arthur  Andersen  are  that  the 


The  next  stage  of  the  reor-  Bank's  reputation  for  super- 
ganisation  process  will  await  vision  remains  sound  both  at 


Hie  final  tier  of  the  new'  the  findings  of  the  invest) ga-  f home  and  overseas. 


ti  n fp, ^ » , *******  uv«  wi  utc  xuiyiiiy  im  u w itumg  cuui  wrciaww.  u w __  , , 

a damnmg  survey  of  strategy  in  an  informal  way,  structure  is  a Management  tion  into  the  Bank’s  supervi-  likely  to  suggest  improve  EQlt©Q  DV 

committee,  wnicil  zGlL  0VPH  Staff  flflmprf  tint  lad  war  nnrmflllu  uritK^nt  cht  ooonrle  PamwiHa*  _ . J 


normally  without  a set  agenda.  Committee  (Manco),  headed  sion  now  being  conducted  by  menls  in  links  with  overseas  [ a i_  v d-..  rrnmor  tne  international  financial 

Alongside  the  Governor’s  by  the  deputy-governor  and  management  consultants  regulators  to  prevent  a repeti-  MIcX  DiUl  I Iliier  system  has  been  threatened 
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rommittee,  trtuch  left  even  staff  carried  out  last  year,  normally  without  a set  agenda!  Committee  (Manco),  headed  sion  now  being  ci 

the  minutest  of  day-to-day  de-  This  found  that  morale  was  Alongside  the  Governor's  by  the  deputy-governor  and  management  ci 

cisions  In  the  hands  of  the  low  to  toe  wake  of  job  cuts  committee,  toe  Bank  has  es-  including  the  five  deputy  dl-  Arthur  Andersen. 


Bond  prizes 
bigger,  but 
rates  cut  in 
lottery  wars 

Teresa  Hunter 


GAMBLING  crazy  Britons 
can  sow  win  even  bigger 
prizes  from  premium  bonds 
after  the  success  of  the  £1  mil- 
lion prize  yesterday  prompted 
toe  Government  to  raise  the 
stakes  in  the  competition 
with  the  National  Lottery. 

But  National  Savings  yes- 
terday announced  that  it  was 
cutting  the  interest  rates 
across  its  range  of  investment 
accounts  and  bonds  — and 
reduced  the  overall  return 
from  premium  bonds  from  5.2 
per  cent  to  4.75  per  cent  — to 
reflect  falls  to  base  rates. 

From  May  the  prize-win- 
ning odds  will  no  longer  be 
fixed,  but  it  is  expected  that 
three  savers  will  pocket 
£100,000  instead  of  two,  five 
£50,000  (up  from  three)  and  11 
£25,000  (four).  Up  to  28  £10.000 
prizes  (18)  and  56  £5,000  prizes 
(26)  are  anticipated,  but  the 
number  of  £50  and  £100  prizes 
will  fall. 

The  prize  pool  has  almost 
doubled  to  £5.9  billion  since 
the  £1  million  monthly  prize 
was  introduced  in  April  1994. 
The  Government  is  reluctant 
to  continue  playing  bookie  on 
such  a grand  scale 
indefinitely. 

A National  Savings  spokes- 
man said:  "Premium  bonds 
are  a victim  of  their  own  suc- 
cess. The  current  scheme  has 
proved  more  popular  than  we 
might  have  expected.  We 
have  to  keep  control  of  the 
costs  which  accompany  such 
a rapidly  growing  operation.’’ 
Punters  “put  £1.8  billion  into 
premium  bonds  last  year  — a 
similar  figure  to  1994  In  1993 
— before  the  introduction  of 
toe  £1  million  prize  — pre- 
mium bonds  raised  only 
£620million  for  .the 
Government. 


dapper  head  of  supervision, 
i has  posed  the  same  question 
to  toe  world's  bankers,  ln- 
| stead  of  a Colt  .45,  Mr  Quinn’s 
I maybe  loaded  gun  is  the  high 
technology  network  of  pay- 
ments and  settlements  sys- 
tems through  which  the 
world's  interbank  transac- 
tions are  settled. 

Three  times  to  the  last  de- 
cade, according  to  Mr  Quinn, 
the  international  financial 


tion  erf  the  Barings  affair. 


by  crises  — at  Drexel  Burn- 

MAVING  gained  control  of  ham  Lambert  (in  1990).  the 
Norweb  in  November.  Bank  of  Credit  and  Commerce 
Sir  Desmond  Pitcher.  International  (1991)  and  Bar- 
toe  well-remunerated  North  mgs  (1995).  Cynics  might  note 


West  Water  boss,  is  losing  no  that  Mr  Quinn  should  know, 
time  in  shaking  up  the  struc-  After  all.  the  Bank  of  Eng- 


ture  of  his  new  super-utility. 
United  Utilities,  as  it  calls  it- 


land’s  supervision  of  the  last 
two-named  Institutions  was 


self,  is  hiving  off  the  common  subsequently  the  subject  of 
facilities  of  toe  water  and  elec-  fierce  criticism. 


tricity  companies  into  a sepa- 
rate enterprise.  Vertex,  which 
will  be  responsible  for  tele- 


Mr  Quinn's  point,  however, 
made  in  a speech  in  New 
York  last  night  is  that  there 


sales,  customer  services,  meter  should  be  an  examination  of 
reading,  billing;  financial  ser-  whether,  in  each  case,  a wider 


vices,  procurement  IT  and 
training. 


collapse  was  averted  because 
of  the  intrinsic  strength  of  toe 


In  the  process,  the  company  systems  involved  or  because 
has  chosen,  for  no  good  they  were  lucky.  Nor  is  he 
reason,  to  pick  a fight  with  alone  in  his  concern  about 
the  unions  by  effectively  de-  systemic  risk.  Goldman  Sachs 
recognising  them  and  offering  chairman,  Jon  Corzine,  told 


personal  contracts. 

Sir  Desmond  and  his  team 
have  picked  a stupid  fight  As 
the  regional  electricity  com- 


the  same  gathering  that  mini- 
mising such  risks  was  “the 
key  issue  facing  us". 

Clearly  Mr  Quinn  believes 


panies  have  gone  through  the  luck  has  played  a part  and 


drama  of  rationalisation  in 
toe  private  sector,  the  unions 


that  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  supervision  of  pay- 
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(the  Amalgamated  Engineer-  ments  and  settlement  sys- 
ing  and  Electrical  Union  and  terns,  as  well  as  institutions, 
the  Engineers’  and  Managers'  perhaps  by  setting  minimum 
Association)  generally  have  international  standards, 
been  co-operative  with  man-  The  method  remains  in 
agement.  Now,  as  United  Util-  doubt  but  suggestion  that  it 
fries  is  seeking  to  create  a should  be  done  indicates 
strong  regional  enterprise,  it  growing  awareness  <rf  the  sys- 


rlsks  alienating  not  just  em-  temic  risks  now  inherent  in 


ployees  but  customers  too. 

Electricity  and  water  con- 
sumers in  the  North-west  will 
understandably  not  relish  toe 
prospect  of  an  alienated  work- 
force. with  power  over  basic 
supplies  like-  electricity  and 
water.  This  was  precisely 
why  so  many  electricity  users 
opposed  the  regional  agglo- 


indi victual  failures. 


Dealing  games 

EVEN  as  toe  dust  begins 
to  settle  after  one  huge 
deal,  another,  much 
smaller  one,  trundles  into 


Standing  firm.. . Liverpool  dockers  on  picket  duty  yesterday  seek  reinstatement  as  number  one  priority  photograph:  denis  thorpe 

Sacked  dockers  look  set  to  reject  £8m  offer 


££^ns briars  s ««« 

Secretary  Ian  Lang  foolishly  £°  lon£  **  u J° 
nodded  through  without 

proper  scrutiny.  ^£iat  “ ^ d0™3 10  bmW  up 

Both  the  electricity  regula-  0 

tor  Professor  Stephen  Little-  "SLSStfSC 


Sdldandhis  oppoSte  unite  £ 

ber  at  water,  Ian  Byatt,  made 

plain  their  reservations  at  the  ] 


ktartyn  Halsall,  Northern 
Industrial  Correspondent 

SACKED  Liverpool  dock- 
ers last  night  looked  set 
to  reject  an  £8  million 
peace  package  aimed  at  end- 


tration  service  Acas,  between  — jr  , — — — ——  — • ™ — **  —>  « .. . ...  .viuj/amw  nu>  uc  j,  r ■ ... 

the  port  management,  the  Teague  said  the  men  and  major  concession  by  the  posed  pay-offis,  of  a further  £7  made  more  difficult  following  v raci?j  WIUcn 

Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  their  former  employers  were  MDHC  since  the  dispute  million  to  £8  million,  was  not  utility  mergers,  since  it  will  S?5  “f?  “P  rapidly  over 

Company  and  the  dockers’  still  “pedes  apart”.  He  de-  began  on  September  28  and  included  in  toe  1995  pre-tax  be  harder  to  gain  access  to  the  iP6  pest  year  jay  gflrepareaear 
union,  the  T&GWU.  dared:  ‘T  don’t  think  this  will  emerged  as  the  company  pre-  profits  forecast,  the  company  data  for  number  crunching.  st9r‘eri  tuncQdiffe. 


But  shop  steward  Terry 
Teague  said  the  men  and 


The  offer  marked  the  first  I A provision  for  the  pro- 


time of  the  £1.8  billion  bid.  Mr 
Byatt,  however,  is  still  con- 
cerned that  regulation  of  the 
water  companies  will  be , 


sell  its  Sax  one  and  Curtess 
chains.  But  the  dismantling  of 
the  1950s  empire  means  the 
expansion  of  a 1990s  one  — 


* National  Savings  has  cut  tog  the  four-month  dispute 
the  return  from  Capital  bonds  which  has  cost  the  Port  of 


It  offers  payments  of  he-  be  accepted  by  the  men  be-  dieted  pre-tax  profits  of  not 
tween  £20,000  and  £25.000  to  cause  we  have  always  argued  less  than  £31  million  in  1995, 
each  of  toe  329  former  port  that  reinstatement  for  every-  after  deducting  losses  of  £7.3 


by  1.1  per  cent  to  6.65  per  cent 
Children's  bonds  suffer  the 
tofi  with  a new  rate  of 
6.75  per  cent,  and  pensioners 
bonds  fell  to  7 per  cent 


which  has  cost  toe  Port  of  refused  to  cross  picket  lines 
Liverpool  £4  million  in  lost  in  another  company’s  pay  dls- 
business.  pute.  The  MDHC  will  also 


each  of  toe  329  former  port  that  reinstatement  for  every- 
workers  sacked  wben  they  one  was  our  number  one  pri- 
refused  to  cross  picket  lines  ority."  Some  500  men,  from 


after  deducting  losses  of  £7.3 
million. 

The  company,  which  made 
record  profits  of  £33.59  mil- 


profits  forecast,  the  company  data  for  number  crunching.  . +. 

said.  This  is  among  the  reasons  he  j is  no  doubt  that  toe 

Gordon  Waddell,  MDHC  is  seeking  accord  on  a pro-  deal  makes  strategic  sense  for 
chairman,  said  toe  offer  was  posal  that  merged  water  com-  ®e^rs>  to  cope  with 

final.  "We’ve  gone  as  far  as  panies  retain  their  own  quote  f Ieg?cy  j “totiple,  compet- 
we  can  go.  This  is  a very  sub-  in  some  form.  a “Miming 

stantial  figure."  The  company  . By  taking  a battering  ram  market’  at  J™  same  It™e  85 


jwuhcta  wmvu  wiej  uuc  ******  viu  uuuuoi  w ^ uiuwu.  i u i/ai.  TTC  vc  guuc  Od  idl  dd  A tildlU  UIUU  UWU  UUUlO  . - _ * ’ _ . *. 

refused  to  cross  picket  lines  ority."  Some  500  men,  from  The  company,  which  made  we  can  go.  This  is  a very  sub-  in  some  form.  “g  J ®Jar“s a declining 

in  anotoer  company’s  pay  dis-  various  companies,  were  af-  record  profits  of  £33.59  mil-  stantial  figure."  The  company  By  taking  a battering  ram  maraat'  « toe  samenme  as 

pute.  The  MDHC  will  also  fected  by  toe  lay-offs,  The  lion  in  1994.  has  set  £4  million  was  settling  the  dispute,  he  to  its  structure.  United  Utili-  r7nTllT>S  a anrerse  retau.  em- 


Hie  deal  was  agreed  during  offer  to  re-employ  40  men  who  peace  proposals  will  be  dis-  for  losses  from  toe  dispute 
15  hours  of  talks,  at  the  Lon-  chose  instead  to  accept  port  cussed  at  a mass-meeting  in  and  a further  £3.3  million  for 
don  headquarters  of  the  arbi-  vacancies.  Liverpool  this  morning.  losses  on  Eurolink. 


losses  on  Burolink. 


said,  because  “we  can’t  hope  ties  may  be  able  to  squeeze  grT"1 
to  attract  new  business  until  better  profits  arid  dividends  rrV2res‘ 


pire  which  also  takes  to  Sel- 


tois  is  resolved.’ 


ULU11U)  rtlLU  UIVIUCIIUD  MM  ■ ■ , • 

for  shareholders  but  is  doing 

so  at  high  risk  to  employees,  J3013  ® ^ merely  the 

consumers  and  the  authority 


of  the  regulators. 


Brussels  jibs  at  £80m  Jaguar  aid  Airtours  holiday  — &*SE* 

| ■ ■ | or  breaking  it  up:  it  is  playing 

Heseltine  at  centre  of  clash  with  European  | ^ I DOOKinQS  tUITlble  CsSSS?** 

m iknlrii/  r\r\r\lsr>nc\  nor  want  clear-cut  answers  to  I structure  improvements  and  Hariy  Callahan  once,  body  win  decide  it  is  time  to 


ing  on  again.  Britain’s  over 
bearing  financial  system  ab- 
hors a deal  vaccuum.  It 
doesn’t  matter  whether  the 
deal  is  building  something  up 
or  breaking  it  up:  it  Is  playing 


Heseltine  at  centre  of  clash  with  European 
Commission  over  subsidy  package  to  car 
manufacturer.  CHRIS  BARRIE  reports 


of  the  subsidy  package.  We  The  aid  is  in  two  parts.  Aid 
are  not  dragging  our  feet  We  worth  £32  million  for  infra- 
want  clear-cut  answers  to  structure  improvements  and 


clear-cut  questions.” 

The  Trade  and  Industry  De- 


training — indirect  aid  — was 
an  early  stumbling  block  but 


jiauiui  oi . wnruw  uru  u m.  i opvi  uj  partment  said  yesterday  that  now  appears  to  have  been 

it  was  hopefiil  that  the  aid  cleared. 

HE  Government  was  ward  investment  project  was  package  would  still  be  cleared  But  EC  officials  calculate 

T heading  for  a clash  with  brokered  by  Michael  Hesel-  in  full.  Officials  are  thought  the  Government's  cash  pay- 
Brussels  last  wight  after  tine  as  Trade  and  Industry  to  be  angry  at  suggestions  ments  of  £48  million  is  over- 
it  emerged  that  European  Secretary  — shortly  before  he  from  Brussels  that  infonna-  generous.  Although  the  gap 
Commission  officials  could  became  Deputy  Prime  Minis-  tion  has  not  been  openly  between  the  DTTs  grant  and 
l cuts  of  up  to  10  per  ter.  given.  toe  EC's  analysis  is  said  to  be 

n state  aid  for  a Mr  Scbeele's  intervention  Ford  opted  to  place  toe  new  narrow,  the  two  sides  cannot 
Dion  fectory  for  Jag-  comes  as  Jaguar  and  its  factory  at  Castle  Bromwich,  agree  on  toe  cost  of  compo- 
5 parent.  Ford,  become  increas-  near  Birmingham,  after  in-  nent  supplies. 


generous.  Although  the  gap 
between  the  DTTs  grant  and 


- crashed  to  309p  after  the 

mnr-wtf group  announced  a fall  in 

profits  of  22  per  cent  to 

AIRTOURS  sent  a fresh  £59  million,  after  eight 
shiver  through  the  years  of  earnings  growth.  It 
holiday  industry  yes-  bad  been  expected  to  lift 
terday  when  David  Cross-  profits  from  £72  million  to 
land,  its  chairman,  warned  £85  million. 


memorably,  asked  a villain: 
"Do  you  feel  lucky,  punk?” 


undo  what  has  painfully  been 
put  together  at  Granada,  just 


Rather  more  politely,  Brian  as  Sears  is  painfully  pulling 
Quinn,  the  Bank  of  England’s  itself  apart 


demand  cuts  of  up  to  10  per 
cent  in  state  aid  for  a 
£400  million  factory  for  Jag- 
uar cars. 

to  an  attempt  to  head  off  a 


Mr  Scbeele’s  intervention 


toe  EC's  analysis  is  said  to  be  shareholders  at  the  annual  Along  with  the  other  UK  - 
narrow,  the  two  sides  cannot  meeting  that  UK  bookings  travel  operators,  Airtours 
agree  on  the  cost  of  compo-  for  the  group’s  1996  sum-  fell  victim  to  hot  weather  in 
nent  supplies.  mer  holidays  were  down  34  the  UK  and  a past  policy  of 

One  source  dose  to  the  per  cent  on  last  year  — al-  charing  market  share  by 


Business  angel  banks  £37m 

in  bio-tech  share  bonanza 


One  source  dose  to  the 


to  an  attempt  to  head  off  a togly  alarmed  by  the  Commis-  tensive  lobbying  by  Mr  Hesel-  One  source  dose  to  toe  per  cent  on  last  year  — al- 

rtamafHT.fr  row  and  secure  toe  sico’s  refusal  to  dear  the  aid  tine  and  other  ministers.  The  talks  said  yesterday  that  Ford  ready  one  of  the  worst  the 

tun  £80  million  grant  Jaguar  despite  inquiries  lasting  six  company  said  the  state  aid  was  unlikely  to  pull  out  erf  toe  industry  can  remember. 


fall  £8o  mill  inn  'grant  Jaguar  despite  inquiries  lasting  six 
chairman  Nick  Scheele  -ls  to  months. 


fly  to  Brussels  best  week  to 
hold  talks  with  Karel  Van 
Miert.  toe  cote petition  com- 


Cammission  officials  were 
taking  a tough  stance  last 
night.  One  said  that  toe  Brlt- 


company  said  toe  state  aid  was  unlikely  to  pull  out  of  the 
was  vital  in  its  preference  for  investment  over  the  sums  at 


toe  British  rather  than  US  stake.  But  he  said  that  there  than  most  in  the.  industry. 


sidy  one  of  the  worst  the  slashing  prices.  Its  profit 
idustry  can  remember.  per  customer  crashed  from 
The  group  is  doing  worse  £19.85  to  £9-37.  To  protect 


tes.  would  be  a furious  row  — not 

The  factory  will  make  the  least  within  the  Conservative 


m iss ion er  responsible  for  I ish  Government  had  still  not  J X200  small  saloon.  When  the  I Party  if  it  tod. 


scrutinising  state  aid. 

' The  row  is  particularly  em- 
barrassing for  the  Govern- 
ment as  the  .prestigious  in- 


answered  Its  request  for  frill  investment  was  announ 
and ' frank  information.  July  the  Government  s 
“There  are  still  question  expected  EC  clearance  t 
marks  over  Important  details  formality  within  weeks. 


Mr  Crossland  said  summer  the  group  has  cut  its 
bookings  far  the  industry  capacity  for  toe  summer 
as  a whole  were  down  25  and  is  prepared  to  mak«» 


its  profit  margins  this  year  based  In  Jersey,  pocketed  a 
the  group  has  cut  its  £37.5  million  bonanza  y ester - 


■an  Mnn : — who  co-owned  a funeral 

MnMng parlour  with  his  brothers  — 

died  of  a heart  attack.  Mr 
IfEVIN  Leech,  the  reclu-  T^-ech  abandoned  his  studies 
■Vsive  “business  angel”  to  save  the  business,  which 
based  In  Jersey,  pocketed  a the  family  lived  above,  and 
£37.5  million  bonanza  yester-  over  the  next  20  years  he  built 
day  after  cashing  in  part  of  it  into  toe  North-west's  big- 


■fEVIN  Leech,  the  reclu- 
■Vsive  “business  angel” 


investment  was  announced  in  • Rover  output  topped  half  a per  cent  at  December  31,  al-  further  cuts  if  necessary. 


July  the  Government  said  it  million  last  year  for  the  first 
expected  EC  clearance  to  be  a time  in  six  years,  it  was  an- 
formality  within  weeks.  nounced  yesterday. 


his  stake  in  ML  Laboratories, 
the  bio-technology  company 


gest  funeral  empire. 

At  the  age  of  40.  he  sold  the 


though  his  group  had  seen  Airtours’  expansion  into  be  floated  on  toe  stock  market  I business  to  the  Co-op  for  Sev- 


an improvement  since  mid-  J the  Scandinavian  and  Cana-  nine  years  ago. 


January. 

The  next  few  weeks  are 
toe  most  important  in  toe 


dian  holiday  business  pro- 
vided some  bright  spots  .Mr 


eral  million  pounds  and 


Mr  Leech.'  who  originally  retired  to  Jersey. 


invested  in  ML  12  years  ago. 


News  Corp  and  MCI  pay  £455m  for  last  US  satellite  slot 


Nicholas  Bannister:.  . 
Technology  Mter  : 

RUPERT  Murdoch’s  News 
Corporation  and  British 
Telecom’s  American  partner. 


i com.  operator,  into  the  TV 
business  for  the  first  time. 

An  MCI  spokesman  said 
that  a new  joint  venture,  ex- 
pected to  be  announced  short- 
ly, would  bring  together 
MCTs  marketing  skills-  and 


"We  have  over  20  million  | vider  of  satellite  TV  enter- 


customers  in  toe  US  and  we 
plan  to  promote  not  only  con- 
sumer but  also  business  ser- 
vices," toe  MCI  spokesman 
said-  “For  example,  software, 
training  programmes,  and 


tainment  The  final  $682  mil- 
lion price  tag  was  at  the  top 
end  of  Industry  analysts'  esti- 
mates. 

AT&T.  MCTs  biggest  rival 
in  toe  telecom  business,  is 


News  CorpmtioB's  satellite  'coriorate  tafbrimation  could  al»  ioing  into  satellite  W. 

SUSSiESSg  jSgsSj 
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ago.areplann^topro^  F^TV KS  toe  cSSSsJSSi^.^fc  1*5' said  toe  deal  would 

have  no  Impart  on  BT  othsy 


move  takes  MCL  toe  second  and  newspa 
largest  US  long-  distance  tele-  and  Britain. 


20fh  Century  Fox  studio,  largest  US  cable  TV  operator, 
and  newspapers  in  Australia  and  EchoStar  Commumca- 


industry’s  year  and  the  ings  in  the  UK  were  up  4 per 
message  to  the  public  from  centos  last  year, 
an  Airtours  spokesman 
was:  “Don’t  think  yon  can 
wait  until  the  last  minute 
to  pick  up  a bargain  holi- 
day, because  toe  whole  in- 
dustry has  cut  capacity. 

You  have  to  book  now  to 
ensure  you  get  the  holiday 
| you  want-” 

The  group’s  shares  were 
1 underpinned  by  Mr  Cross- 
land’s statement  that  talks 
were  continuing  with  the 
US  Carnival  Corporation, 
which  might  lead  to  toe  US 
group  taking  a 30  per  cent 
stake  in  Airtours,  and  help 
it  expand  its  cruise  busi- 
ness. The  shares  closed  at 


Crossland  said  winter  book-  raised  the  cash  when  the  sep- 


But  a few  months  later  Mr 
Leech  met  Jeremiah  Milner,  a 


arate  Milner  Laboratories  chemist  looking  for  a £50,000 
company,  in  which  he  holds  a loan  to  fund  six  months  of 
68  per  cent  stake,  placed  13%  research  into  a potential 


and  EchoStar  Communica-  than  through  its  20  per  cent  426p,up4p. 
tions.  a Colorado  pro-  shareholding  in  toe  US  group.  Last  yea 


Last  year,  the  shares 


million  of  its  shares  in  ML 
with  City  institutions  at  400p 
a time.  He  has  retained  a ma- 
jority 54  per  cent  stake  in  ML, 


"wonder  drug”  aimed  at  cur- 
ing kidney  failure. 

Since  then,  the  venture  has 
evolved  into  ML  La  bora  to- 


whlch  at  last  night's  closing  ries,  although  Mr  Milner  died 
share  price  of  457p  is  worth  shortly  after  its  flotation. 


£353  million. 

Bom  into  a working-class 
Manchester  famiiyrMcJ^ecb 
was  sitting  his  final  accoun- 


tancy exams  when  his  father  | ny*s  progress. 
TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Mr  Leech  still  travels  regu- 
larly to  visit  Mr  Milner’s  wid- 
ow in  Dublin,  and  keeps  her 
informed  about  toe  compa- 
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Labour  and  TUC  hail  backing  from  employers’  leader  for  Blair’s  stakeholding  ‘big  idea’ 


This  may  sound 
like  a 

statement  of 
the  blindingly 
obvious,  or 
some  kind  of 
mythical 
utopia,  but  our 
goal  as  wealth 
creators  must 
be  to  develop  a 
framework 
which  gives 
individuals 
opportunities, 
prospects  and 
participation  in 
the  economy’s 
success  — dare 
I say  a 

stakeholding? 

Adair  Turner, 
director-general 
of  the  CBi 


PHOTOGRAPH  DAVID  MANSB.L 


CBI  chief  backs  high  wages 


News  in  brief 


British  Gas  loses 

BRITISH  Gas 
ment  refused  to  Impose 


^^rmed  t^  Amerada  Hess,  a would  have 

“S^Tnslstedttot.^^^^Sltwouldbe  . 

Timrkpt.  — Chris  Barrie 


Eurotunnel  ‘blackmail’pjan 

ss^gg^fesss:- 


tofinancifllrestructui^/ 


Sixth  top  woman  for  Laura 

a career  in  US  retailing- — Roger  Coux 


Daimler  pressure  on  Reuter 

EDZARD  Reuter,  chairman  of  Daimler-Benz 

imc  nfn  hupp  PTMnsionnowconsidaeannaiicifl 


follows  Daimler's  decisionttns  week  to 

the  Dutch  aeroplane-maker,  and  announcement  afUKaly  recora 
losses  last  year  cf  DM6  billion  (£2.7billion)-  —DauuiCow 


Lookers  buys  Ulster  dealer 

LOOKERS,  the  car-dealership  group,  is  making  its  first  invest- 
meat  in  Northern  Ireland—  the festest-growingeconomm  area  in 
the  UK.  It  is  paying  £25S  million  to  acquire  the  Charles  Hurst 
dealership  and  expects  it  to  enhance  earnings  in  its  first  full  year 
of  ownership — even  after  allowing  for  the  effect  of  a proposed 
one-for-three  rights  issue.  — Tony  May 


Burton  warns  on  profits 


Larry  Elliott 
Economics  Editor 


A SPEECH  from  the 
head  of  the  CBI  ad- 
vocating higher 
wages  for  workers 
as  a central  plank 
of  a stakeholder  society  was 
seised  upon  last  night  by  the 
Labour  Party  and  the  TUC  as 
evidence  that  they  were  win- 
ning the  battle  of  ideas  with 
the  Government. 

Adair  Turner,  director-gen- 
eral of  the  employers'  organi- 
sation, said  rising  real  wages 
were  not  a long-term  threat  to 
prosperity  and  it  was  vital 
that  flexibility  in  the  labour 
market  also  delivered  secu- 


rity and  the  feelgood  factor. 
Reflecting  the  fear  within 
business  that  job  insecurity  is 
hampering  growth,  Mr 
Turner  said:  'This  may  sound 
like  a statement  of  the  blind- 
ingly obvious,  or  some  kind  of 
mythical  utopia. 

“But  our  goal  as  wealth  cre- 
ators must  be  to  develop  a 
framework  which  gives  indi- 
viduals opportunities,  pros- 
pects and  participation  in  the 
economy's  success  — dare  I 
say  a stakeholding?" 

Mr  Turner's  groundbreak- 
ing intervention  came  a fort- 
night after  the  Labour  leader, 
Tony  Blair,  made  the  need  for 
an  inclusive  stakeholder  soci- 
ety the  centrepiece  of  the  Op- 
position's economic  strategy 


in  the  run-up  to  the  general 
election. 

A senior  Labour  source 
said  last  night:  “We  very 
much  welcome  this  recom- 
mendation by  the  director- 
general  of  the  CBI  on  the  im- 
portance of  stakeholding  to 
industrial  success." 

The  Government  is  seeking 
to  counter  Mr  Blair’s  stake- 
holding  notion  with  its  vision 
of  making  Britain  the  “enter- 
prise capital  of  Europe",  but 
Labour  believes  Mr  Turner’s 
speech  is  an  illustration  of 
how  its  big  idea  has  more 
resonance  with  the  public 
than  Mr  Major's. 

“We  believe  that  it  is  very 
important  for  a fair  society 
that  everybody  should  have  a 


stake  in  die  community,  but 
we  are  also  firmly  convinced 
that  economic  success  de- 
pends on  every  employee  hav- 
ing a stake  in  the  future  of 
their  company,"  the  Labour 
source  said. 

“What  the  director-general 
is  recognising  is  that  econo- 
mies which  grow  fastest  are 
those  with  companies  who  in- 
volve their  workers  in  the 
future  of  the  company. 

“We  have  long  argued  that 
the  route  to  competitiveness 
for  Britain  is  not  down  the 
road  of  low  wages  and  cheap 
labour,  but ' of  building  a 
workforce  with  high  skills 
and  high  technology.” 

The  TUC  general  secretary, 
John  Monks,  described  file 


speech  as  thoughtful.  “It 
clearly  recognises  that  a val- 
ued, well-motivated  work- 
force is  good  for  business.  In 
agreeing  pay  levels,  unions 
and  employers  need  to  work 
together  to  combine  fairness 
and  flexibility.  This  is  the 
way  to  promote  competitive- 
ness and  protect  individuals 
at  work.” 

Mr  Turner  said:  “The  ab- 
sence of  a feel  good  factor  and 
heightened  concern  about  job 
insecurity  can  make  it  diffi- 
cult to  build  a long-term 
reward  strategy,  and  indeed 
can  be  an  impediment  to  the 
consumer  confidence  on 
which  growth  depends." 

The  challenge  was  to  build 
a framework  for  growth  that 


provided  flexibility  and  secu- 
rity without  triggering  an  old- 
fashioned  wage-price  spiral 

“We  cannot  expect,  and 
would  not  want,  the  share  of 
national  income  given  to 
wages  and  salaries  to  con- 
tinue declining  indefinitely,” 
the  CBI  director-general  told 
tiie  Institute  of  Personnel  De- 
velopment In  London. 

Mr  Turner  predicted  that, 
over  the  long  term,  average 
earnings  would  outpace  price 
rises.  ‘This  will  not  be  eco- 
nomic suicide,  if  reward  is 
driven  by  the  right  factors; 
namely,  sustainable  produc- 
tivity and  profitability  im- 
provements — the  very  things 
that  deliver  rising  per  capita 
income.” 


Lack  of  direction  blamed  Sindy  snubs  Barbie’s 
for  failing  UK  film  industry  takeover  advances 


Roger  Cowe 


THE  UK  film  industry 
needs  a radical  rethink 
of  its  business  methods 
if  it  Is  to  survive,  according 
to  a report  published  today 
which  also  backs  calls  for 
more  government  support 
to  the  industry. 

Film  2000,  produced  by 
accountancy  firm  Casson 
Beckman,  says  the  industry 
has  suffered  from  a lack  of 
government  interest  de- 
spite its  huge  export  poten- 
tial. But  the  study,  based  on 
research  among  media  ex- 
ecutives. also  blames  the 

film  industry  for  poor  busi- 
ness planning  and 
marketing. 

These  conclusions  stem 
from  .the  views  of  800  res- 
pondents to  a question- 


naire from  the  accountancy 
firm.  Asked  what  were  the 
mam  barriers  to  interna- 
tional success,  they  cited 
the  difficulty  of  raising  fi- 
nance and  the  lack  of  gov- 
ernment support,  but  more 
than  half  also  said  that  the 
industry's  poor  marketing 
held  it  back. 

“Those  seeking:  finance 
often  fall  at  the  first  hurdle 
If  their  projects  are  not  ac- 
companied by  an  appropri- 
ate business  plan,’’  the 
report  says. 

It  suggests  that  film  mak- 
ers could  raise  more  money 
by  presenting  professional 
business  plans  to  a wider 
range  of  financiers  than  the 
traditional  co-producers 
and  distributors.  Terres- 
trial and  satellite  television 
stations  are  one  option  sel- 
dom pursued. 


They  could  also  reduce 
risk  for  investors  by  rais- 
ing finance  for  a portfolio 
of  trims  rather  than  indi- 
vidual ventures.  Alterna- 
tively, film  makers  could 
attract  more  investment  by 
developing  strong  niches 
rather  than  being 
generalists. 

Criticism  is  also  levelled 
at  the  marketing  of  those 
films  which  do  get  made. 
The  report  calls  for  more 
promotional  spending  and 
more  innovation,  to  break 
away  from  the  concentra- 
tion on  television  and 
poster  advertising  at  the 
time  of  launch. 

“More  creative  ap- 
proaches that  follow  less 
traditional  solutions  could 
raise  awareness  and  the  in- 
terest of  customers,"  the 
report  says. 


FREE  MSc  COURSE  FOR  UNEMPLOYED  GRADUATES 


All  of  us  would  like  a East  track  career  full  of 
exciting  challenges  and  rewards.  However,  we 
know  that  to  get  into  such  an  enviable  position 
we  have  to  possess  the  very  special  skills  needed. 

Would  you  like  tbe  opportunity  to  enter  such  a 
career? 

At  Middlesex  University,  we  are  offering  this  FREE 
PGDip/MSc  foil-time  programme  in  Advanced 
Manufacturing  and  Management  to  unemployed 
graduates  in  a mathematical,  engineering,  business 
and/or  scientific  discipline.  The  programme  is  support- 
ed by  the  European  Social  Fund. 

You  will  qualify  for  an  allowance  of  £80  per  week,  but 
you  will  not  be  eligible  for  any  other  benefits. 

To  be  eligible  for  entry,  you  must  be  under  25  years  of 
age  and  registered  unemployed  at  tbe  start  date  of  tbe 
programme  (12  February  1996).  Preference  will  be 
given  to  people  resident  in  the  boroughs  of  Barnet, 
Enfield  or  Haringey. 

Students  who  are  not  eligible  for  support  are  welcome 
to  apply.  Tuition  fees  for  1996/97  arc:  UK,  £2,770; 
Overseas,  £6.400. 

Telephone  0181 362  5555  for  further  details, 
or  call  in  to  our  Admissions  Office,  (ref  C707A), 
Bounds  Green  Road,  London  Nil  2NQ. 
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Outlook/  Mattel's  bid  for  Hasbro,  to  bring 
together  the  world’s  best-selling  dolls,  has 
ruffled  toyland,  says  Pauline  Springett 


FORGET  TIGGY  and  Di- 
ana. The  big  question  is 
whether  arch  rivals  Bar- 
bie and  Sindy  will  make 
friends  and  move  in  together. 
If  US  toy  maker  Mattel  gets 
its  way,  they  will. 

Mattel,  maker  of  the 
world’s  best-selling  toy,  the 
ever-youthful  Barbie  doll,  has 
launched  a takeover  bid  for 
Hasbro,  manufacturer  of 
Sindy.  They  are  the  world’s 
two  largest  toy  makers  and, 
merged,  would  form  a colos- 
sal company  with  about 
$6  billion  (£4  billion)  in 
annual  sales  and  40  per  cent 
of  the  US  toy  market. 

Serious  talks  between  the 
two  groups  have  been  under- 
way since  April  but  a happy 
union  appears  far  from  cer- 
tain, thanks  to  Hasbro’s  reluc- 
tance and  fears  that  the 
merger  would  flout  US  mo- 
nopolies laws. 

John  Ammerman.  Mattel's 
chairman,  threw  off  the 
shroud  of  secrecy  earlier  this 
week  with  a public  letter  to 
Hasbro  saying  he  wanted  to 
go  ahead  on  a negotiated 
basis. 

“1  hope  that  by  making  our 
proposal  public,  Hasbro 
shareholders  will  communi- 
cate to  your  board  their 
strong  desire  for  this  transac- 
tion,” he  wrote. 

But  tbe  $5.2  billion  offer  — 
73  per  cent,  above  the  market 
price  — was  instantly 
rejected  by  the  Hasbro  board. 
Alan  G-  Hassenfield,  Hasbro's 
chairman  and  chief  execu- 
tive, dismissed  it  as  “incredi- 
bly presumptuous".  He  said  it 
would  inevitably  trigger  dose 
scrutiny  by  the  US  equivalent 
of  the  UK's  Monopolies  and 
Mergers  Commission. 

He  added  that  Hasbro’s  law- 
yers  had  advised  that  the 
chances  of  the  deal  receiving 
the  blessing  of  the  US  authori- 
ties were  “extremely  low". 

Nevertheless,  the  US  mar- 1 
kets  found  the  prospect  of  a ! 
merger  very  enticing.  Cer- 
tainly tbe  cost  savings  could 
be  substantial  — - Mattel  has 
forecast  a first-year  saving  of 
at  least  S100  million,  with 
more  litter. 

Hasbro  shares  soared  by  40 
per  cent  on  Wall  Street  as  the 
US  market  digested  the  impli- 


cations of  the  deaL  US  ana- 
lysts noted  that  Mattel  had  a 
proven  track  record  and  that 
the  two  companies  would  fit 
very  well  together.  They 
added  that  the  merger  would 
be  largely  complementary  as 
Mattel  and  Hasbro  overlap  in 
relatively  few  areas.  Two  no- 
table exceptions  are  their  in- 
fant and  pre-school 
businesses  and  dolls. 

Mattel  had  sales  of  $3.2 


Billion-dollar  smile . . .Barbie 
is  part  of  mega  toy  firm  plans 


billion  last  year.  As  well  as 
Barbie  (and  of  course  Ken). 
Its  best  known  brands  are 
Cabbage  Patch  Kids,  Fisher 
Price,  Hot  Wheels  and  Disney 
toys.  Hasbro  is  smaller,  with 
sales  of  $2.7  billion,  but  also 
has  a clutch  of  big  brand 


names  including  Tonka.  Wad- 
din  gtem,  PlayskooL  Batman 
figures  and  GI  Joe. 

Ripples  from  the  battle  be- 
tween the  two  US  toy  compa- 
nies were  immediately  appar- 
ent in  the  UK  as  Bluebird 
Toys'  shares  rose  15p  to  close 
at  354p.  Bluebird,  Britain's 
largest  toy  maker,  has  spas- 
modically been  the  subject  of 
takeover  rumours  and  the 
news  from  across  the  water 
re-ignited  the  speculation. 

Hasbro  owns  7 per  cent  of 
Bluebird  already,  although 
the  UK  company  has  con- 
tracts to  market  certain  char- 
acters from  each  company  in 
both  the  UK  and  Ireland.  Ear- 
lier this  week  Bluebird  se- 
cured the  rights  to  use  the 
Batman  and  Spider-Man  char- 
acters for  its  miniature  play- 
sets  in  the  UK. 

Bluebird's  chief  executive 
Chris  Burgin  was  phlegmatic 
about  the  whole  furore  yester- 
day. He  pointed  out  that  al- 
though it  is  Hasbro  that  has  a 
stake  in  Bluebird,  the  UK 
company  does  more  business 
with  Mattel.  “Our  preferred 
partner  is  MatteL  If  Mattel 
are  successful  in  the  take- 
over, ownership  of  that  stake 
by  Mattel  wouldn't  particu- 
larly worry  me,”  he  said. 

However,  he  stressed  that 
he  would  tike  to  keep  Blue- 
bird as  an  independent  com- 
pany. He  said  that  large 
multi-nationals  could  some- 
times be  slow  and  cumber- 
some in  reacting  to  changing 
market  whims.  The  beauty  of 
a smaller  company,  was  its 
ability  to  design  good  toys  in 
record  time. 

Certainly  any  purchaser  of 
Bluebird  would  have  to  pay  a 
full  price.  The  company  has 
been  going  from  strength  to 
strength.  Its  greatest  recent 
success  has  been  the  Polly 
Pocket  miniature  playset 
range.  Last  autumn  Bluebird 
built  on  this  by  signing  a 
three-way  deal  with  Mattel 
and  Disney,  allowing  the  UK 
group  to  develop  and  market 
a range  of  playsets  based  on 
Disney  cartoons  from  Mickey 
Mouse  to  the  Lion  King. 

But  Mr  Burgin  believes  the 
future  is  not  all  in  computer 
games  and  cinema  charac- 
ters. "They  add  some  spice, 
froth  and  excitement  but 
there  are  no  guarantees  of 
success.  For  every  one  suc- 
cess I could  show  you  three 
failures.  There  is  no  evidence 
of  the  terminal  decline  of  the 
traditional  toy,”  he  said. 


BURTON  warned  yesterday  that  it  remained  cautious  about 

rrenitsfnr  this  « nawriwi  year,  despite  sales  growth  of  6 per  cent  in 
the  first  20  weeks.  The  chairman,  Sir  John  Hoskyns.  told  the 
annual  meeting:  "The  lack  of  overall  growth  in  the  retafrdcrthiiig 
market  forces  us  to  remain  somewhat  cautious  on  the  trading 
outlook  for  the  frill  year."  For  the  20  weeks  to  January  20, 
however,  Debenhains'  sales  were  3.6  per  cent  ahead  of  last  year, 
while  sales  of  toe  multiple  chains,  including  Burton,  Top  Shop 
and  Dorothy  Perkins,  were  8.5  per  cent  higher. — Roger  Cowe 


AT&T  result  depressed 

AT&T's  1995 profits  were  virtually  wiped  out  by  losses  at  its 
computer  division  and  the  cost  of  structuring  its  operations  prior 
to  toe  planned  break-up  of  the  group  in  1997.  During  1995,  net 
tricorne  fell  from  $4.7  billion  (£3.1  billion)  to  $139  million.  Sales 
rose  6per  cent  to  $79.6  billion.  —Nicholas  Bannister 


Coca-Cola  UK  record 


COCA-COLA  had  another  record  year  in  toe  UK  with  sales 
growing  by  1 1 per  cent  Worldwide,  Coca-Cola  saw  an  8 per  cent 
rise  in  sales  with  income  beforetax  increasing  by  12  per  cent  to 
$925  million  (£740  million).  In  the  UK,  Coca-Cola  held  the  highest 
share  of  total  take-home  volume,  selling  twice  as  much  as  all  own 
labels  combined  and  three  times  the  nearest  branded  competitor. 


Boeing  flies  higher 

BOEING,  toe  US  civil  and  military  plane-maker,  revealed  that 
fourtlvquarter  profits  to  December  31  ro6eto$ZL8  million 
(£145.3  million)  against  $157  million  tbe  previous  year,  but  said 
performance  was  held  back  by  a machinists’  strike.  — AP-DJ 


Tateoffshoot  squeezed 

SWEETENER  and  starch  grotto  Tate  & Lyle  warned  yesterday 

that  profits  of  Its  US  subsidiary  Staley  would  be  lower  than  in  the 
last  two  years  because  of  higher  maize  oosts  and  tou^i  competi- 
tion. Higher  profits  elsewhere  in  the  group  win  leave  the  total 
profit  “broadly  comparable”  to  last  year. — Roger  Cowe 


Cable  chief  sidelined 


ALAN  Bates  has  been  shunted  aside  as  chief  executive  of  Bell 
Cablemedia.  Britain’s  third  Largest  cable  operator.  He  is  being 
replaced  by  Dan  Somers,  a former  senior  executive  of  Bell  Canada 
International,  toe  group's  largest  shareholder.  Ben  Cablemedia 
the  result  ofa  1994  merger  of  the  UK  cable  interests  of  Jones 
Intertable,  Cablevision  and  EnCom.  was  floated  in  July  the  same 

year  on  the  US  Nasdaq  market  The  main  shareholders  wanted 

someone  with  more  operational  experience.  Mr  Bates  becomes 
managing  director  of  industry  affairs.  — Nicholas  Bannister 
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Tennis 

David  Irvine  reports  from  Melbourne  on  a semi-finals  day  when  the  joint  world  No.  1 needed  all  her  grit  and  wit 

Seles  sinks  inspired  Rubin 


A close-run  thing . . . the  athletic  Rubin  shows  how  to  very  nearly  beat  Seles 


EVER  count  out 
Monica  Seles,  how- 
ever perilous  her 
predicament  Yester- 
day. here  at  the  Australian 
Open,  Chanda  Rubin  on  her 
own  service  was  within  two 
points  of  beating  the  joint 
world  No.  1 for  a place  tn  the 
final.  Yet  that  was  as  close  as 
she  was  allowed,  so  tantalis- 
ingly  near  yet  so  frustratingly 
Ear.  It  was  an  all  too  familiar 
conclusion. 

Tomorrow  Seles,  who  is  un- 
beaten in  her  27  singles  at  the 
Open  having  won  this  title 
from  1991-98,  frees  Germany's 
Anke  Huber  in  a champion- 
ship match  for  which  she 
must  be  regarded  as  an  over- 
whelming frvourite. 

Victory  would  not  only 
reward  her  with  a Grand 
Slam  title,  lifting  her  to  sixth 
in  the  Open  era  champions' 
list  but  complete  her  reha- 
bilitation in  the  game  after 
the  April  1993  stabbing  at  a 
tournament  in  Hamburg. 

Seles  produced  a devastating 
finish  to  squeeze  home  6-7, 6-1, 
7-5  after  almost  two  hours  of 
intense  competition;  in  con- 
trast Huber,  whose  predictabil- 
ity should  make  her  a more 
vulnerable  challenger,  simply 
wore  down  Amanda  Coetzer  to 
win  4-6,  6-4,  6-2.  As  contests, 
the  two  semi-finals  were  at 
totally  different  levels. 

None  the  less,  Rubin  had 
every  right  to  feel  disap- 
pointed that  it  will  be  Seles 
and  not  herself  who  competes 


for  glory  at  Flinders  Park 
tomorrow.  A weak  backhand 
return  and  a mishit  forehand 
denied  her  a 5-1  lead  In  the 
third  set  and  a missed  fore- 
hand volley,  after  she  had 
brilliantly  opened  up  the 
court,  kept  her  from  match 
point  at  5-4. 

“I  just  didn’t  take  the  op- 
portunities I had,”  she  admit- 
ted. “I  got  a break  early  in  the 
third,  served  for  it  but 
couldn't  close  it  out  That's 
the  bottom  line.” 

Had  she  done  so  she  would 
have  been  only  the  third 
black  woman,  alongside  her 
fellow  Americans  Althea  Gib- 
son and  Zina  Garrison,  to 
reach  a Grand  Slam  final. 

*Tm  very  lucky  to  have 
made  it,”  Seles  conceded.  Yet 
in  reality  luck  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it  She  simply  found  all 
the  answers  when  faced  by  a 
crisis.  So,  was  she  as  fearless 
as  she  appeared  to  the  14,000 
looking  on?  “That’s  not  the 
word  Td  choose.”  she  replied. 

“What  X tried  to  do  today 
was  play  every  point  like  it 
was  the  most  important  point 
And  I never  gave  up.  Hiat's 
all  I know  how  to  do  and  all  I 
wanted  to  keep  doing.”  Not  a 
trace  of  uncertainty  or  panic 
was  evident  This  was  the 
Seles  of  the  time  before  the 
knife  struck. 

Rubin  knew  what  she  had 
to  do  and.  from  the  start  set 
about  her  task  with  flair  and 
verve.  “If  you  don’t  take 
charge,  she  wilL  So  l tried  to 


be  aggressive  and  go  in  quite 
a bit  to  try  and  put  her  on  the 
defensive,”  she  said.  “And  1 
think  it  worked  pretty  weQ.” 

A fine  athlete,  as  she  dem- 
onstrated in  outlasting 
Arantxa  Sanchez  Vicario  in 
their  record-breaking  quar- 
ter-final on  Tuesday,  Rubin 
clearly  surprised  Seles  with 
her  power-  and  accuracy.  Nor 
was  her  nerve  wanting,  as  she 
showed  in  breaking  back 
when  Seles  served  for  the 
opening  set;  then  she  took  the 
tie-break  7-2  with  two  unplay- 
able serves. 

hi  the  second  set,  despite 
the  distraction  of  one  awfiU 
call  and  the  early  loss  of  her 


serve,  the  19-year-old  broke 
back  and  seemed  to  be  well  on 
course  at  2-1.  Then  it  all  went 
horribly  wrong.  For  some 
reason  her  concentration 
wavered  and  Seles,  who  had 
shown  signs  of  flagging,  sud- 
denly tods  command  and  was 
soon  reeling  off  15  consecu- 
tive points  for  the  set. 

Rubin  stopped  the  rot  to 
hold  for  1-0,  at  which  point 
rain  intervened  and  the  roof 
was  once  again  closed.  On  the 
resumption  it  was  Rubin  who 
set  the  pace,  breaking  in  the 
fourth  game  and  holding  her 
serve  to  lead  5-2. 

Having  got  to  deuce  on  her 
own  serve  at  5-3,  however,  Ru- 


Saturday  showdown . . . finalists  Seles  (left)  and  Huber 


bin  collapsed  once  more.  Of 
the  last  16  points  she  won  only 
two.  including  a Seles  double 
fault  It  was  a sad  anticlimax. 

Rubin  herself  felt  that  her 
biggest  mistake  was  in  going 
all  out  on  a second  serve  at 
5-3  and  30-15.  It  was  her  turn 
then  to  double  fault.  "It  was 
just  a little  bit  out  and  if  1 had 
to  do  it  again  I’d  try  and  make 
sure  my  first  serve  was  good. 

"My  overall  plan  was  to 
take  control  of  the  match.  But 
I just  fell  short" 

Huber,  who  took  Steffi  Graf 
to  a fifth  set  in  last  Novem- 
ber's WTA  Championship  in 
New  York,  felt  Rubin  had 
tackled  Seles  the  right  way. 
"But  I don't  have  that  sort  of 
game.  I'm  going  to  have  to  do 
things  a little  bit  different. 
She  twice  beat  me  in  straight 
sets  last  year  so  it’s  going  to 
be  difficult” 

Seles  later  revealed  that  she 
had  hurt  her  shoulder  in  the 
gym  and  had  to  keep  it  warm 
during  the  rain  break  for  fear 
it  would  seize  up.  "But  it  will 

be  okay  for  the  final."  she  said. 
• A decision  to  switch  the 
Grand  Slam  Cup  in  Munich 
from  December  to  October  in 
1997  is  expected  to  be  an- 
nounced soon  by  the  Interna- 
tional Tennis  Federation. 
This,  it  is  hoped,  will  attract 
all  the  players  who  qualify. 
But  this  year  the  competition 
is  likely  to  be  in  the  week 
after  the  ATP  Finals  in  Hano- 
ver, with  the  Davis  Cup  final 
the  following  week. 
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Racing 

Threat  to  VAT 
concession 


Graham  Rock  on 

the  continuing  row 
over  sponsorship 

CUSTOMS  and  Excise 
intend  to  take  a firm 
line  with  owners  who 
have  registered  for  VAT  ex- 
emption but  who  fall  to  dem- 
onstrate that  they  are  run- 
ning their  horseracing 
interests  as  a business. 

The  concession  is  worth 
more  than  £26  million  a year 
to  the  Industry,  and  is  being 
threatened  indirectly  by  race 
sponsors  who  believe  their 
rights  are  being  infringed  by 
owners. 

When  the  concession  was 
first  agreed  in  March  1993, 
Customs  and  Excise  insisted 
that  they  had  a discretionary 
right  to  review  the  scheme  in 
its  fourth  year. 

That  option  has  been  taken 
up  earlier  than  anticipated, 
and  a team  from  Customs  and 
Excise  is  now  examining  the 
impact  of  the  concession, 
with  a view  to  recommending 
whether  or  not  it  should  be 
allowed  to  continue. 

Since  the  scheme  for 
sponsorship  of  owners’  silks- 
was  set  up  by  the  British  Hor- 
seracing Board  18  months 
ago.  owners  have  raised  £2.9 
million,  a figure  which  is  in- 
creasing with  each  passing 
month,  and  proof  of  their  en- 
deavour is  vital  to  securing 
tiie  concession. 

“If  you  have  a racehorse 
owner  who  has  no  intention 
of  finding  sponsorship  or 
other  business  income,  then 
he  is  not  carrying  on  a busi- 
ness activity."  said  a Customs 
and  Excise  spokesperson. 

"We  have  begun  to  examine 
the  scheme.  We  will  be  issu- 
ing documents  which  set  out 
the  terms  of  reference,  and 
aim  to  publish  our  findings 
early  next  year,"  he  added. 

The  importance  of  the  VAT 
scheme  has  been  highlighted 
by  recent  squabbles  between 
race  sponsors  and  racehorse 
owners. 

When  One  Man  returned  to 
the  unsaddling  enclosure 
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after  winning  the  Tripleprint 
King  George  VI  Chase,  the 
logo  of  the  owner.  John  Hales, 
a Midlands  toy  manufacturer, 
was  obscured  on  Richard 
Dunwoody's  silks  by  the  posi- 
tioning of  a sash  bearing  the 
legend  “winner”  which  had 
been  placed  at  the  race  spon- 
sor's behest. 

Tripleprint  and  Bonusprint 
are  the  trade  names  of  George 
Ward's  photographic  repro- 
duction company,  and  he 
spends  £800.000  a year  on 
sponsoring  races. 

Ward  has  cancelled  two 
deals,  worth  £80,000,  as  a 
result  of  his  displeasure  at 
the  BHB's  handling  of  the 
problem,  and  he  is  threaten- 
ing to  switch  his  attention  to 
football. 

Only  M arte  11,  who  sponsor 
the  Grand  National  meeting 
and  Vodafone,  who  sponsor 
the  Derby,  are  allowed  a clean 
site  for  their  promotions,  a 
concession  which  would  dis- 
appear if  their  support  was 
withdrawal. 

Ward  glibly  dismissed  the 
clash  with  owners  as  a ‘Ted 
herring"  — a suggestion 
which  was  firmly  refuted  by 
Tristram  Ricketts,  chief  exec- 
utive of  the  BHB. 

“The  VAT  concession  is 
very  important  to  racing, 
which  would  be  in  a pretty 
poor  state  without  it  We  will 
do  all  we  can  to  attract  race 
sponsors,  but  owners 
sponsorship  is  vital  to  the 
requirements  of  the  VAT  con- 
cession. and  we  must  not  put 
that  scheme  at  risk." 

‘‘Race  sponsorship  repre 
sented  good  value  for 
money,”  said  Lee  Richardson, 
marketing  executive  of  the 
BHB.  “Racing  attracts  4 per 
cent  of  the  sponsorship  reve- 
nue in  sport,  yet  offers  15  per 
cent  of  television  sports  cov- 
erage.” 

Before  Ward  switches  to 
football  he  should  speak  to 
Martin  St  Quinton  of  Danka. 
whose  company  sponsors  the 
majority  of  horses  trained  at 
Lam  bourn  in  a deal  worth 
£400,000  over  three  years. 
Danka's  support  of  Everton 
football  club  over  four  ye^rs 
Is  believed  to  cost  £2  million. 
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an 


2.05  OOSGASTGRSPOHSORMV  CUM  fFCAPCHASS3aiari00|A  £9^06 

1 11FT06  WtHBRWCS  (10)  G Ridarts  11-12-0  . - A Dated. 

2 U11111  BDUMMMSAL(40)(GU)CBroa»6-U-O g Brain 

3 ril/PP-t  LAKH HHSHN (13) UisJPtonan  11-11-1 WMarahn 

4 11-3UU1  DARK  OAK  (*2)J  Curbs  W-11-0 LOVn 

5 2-41144  H0DGD STAR (7) (CO) NTintlar  10-10-11 RDuawoody* 


1155-30  0MKPMTHSPCT(2l)  Mis  AHavQMDn  1V-KW 
35fV34  C0MUUU)ei(S7)-)0U  C-10-8 


T 

P Cvrti  airy 


123U24  HOUGHTON  (33)  (BP)  J Howard  Johnson  KMO-7 

TOP  HM  TTPSr  Dkfc  OaA  8,  Oa  IMvral  7,  Uka  Hbatat  0 

BaUtep:  13-8  Go  (HvenU.  4-1  Lake  UastOK  0-2  DaA  Oak.7-1  Mnd  Force.  Radao  Sor.  8-1  Hodomni. 
13-i  Conardar.  30-1  Ona  For  TtaPw  Bun. 

FOflMOUDE- WIND  mRCErLedioB  out  iMsiate  5 ddl.  SDoabte  and  auM.  BA  ol  8 OdMen.  tu  471  id 
Gorarai  Note  fCarOalo  3ol.  Gd-Sfl) 

GO  IMVE8SAL:  Made  nasi  kept  on  aah  tonn  3 o*  eon  by  R trom  Baa  da  Lain  (Doncaster  2m3&  Gtf- 
Fmi 

LAKH  MttSMta  One  pace  alter  3 out  1HD  40)  M 13  to  Daowr  Bay  iHtmdck  an4S,  QfrSfl). 

DARK  OAK:  Lad  liom  3M.  kepi  on.  U Cn»  Cannon  1L  vt«i  HOUGHTON  Irac  »)  dttul  4#i  (Sadpefieto 
3n6l.  Gd-Fn) 

ROOM]  STAIk  yyrewaed  2 out.  tel  Ua  24  bOd  Ttao  Wail  WaH  (Itempion  2m.  3k). 


• UMPUmOH  TJOm. 

★ nu»i»TilMnw.nnfcapHmgu(Oaa4XCtaaa(QaedtelfcwiL 
HparaatekvaiiMa  all  tv  kaaai'a  a—.  Jaaala  Japa  «Maa  Mat  MH  i 


2^5  ROSSBK2TOH  HAM  KOVICS  HURDLE  (Qrada  2)  2 
1 422-123  SHANKAR  (20)  (DjOHiChDlSOT  5-11-9 


■ 110yds  C8.884 


2 1-12142  SreBMnELLPRMCE (41) (D)NTalsion-Dnia 6-11-9 CIMm 

3 33-0441  n»nrni— nH(4H(P]J0M5-IV-5  SUptao 

4 51-112  MUmHUBBCMPOP Evans  S-1  i-S nTTnwn^ 

5 0 MORTMBW  UMOH  (SO)  MJorva  5-11-6 A Stony 

4 31  SOLOMOMSDAItcn(4mCfl)  WHaigfa6-ii-ft DByraa 

7 00-  SWEET THUMO (316)  M Tale  5-IV5 JFTBJey 

8 304-0  CHARMMG  000.(15)  0 aiermcd  5-1V0 J A I 

TOPFOMITiPSillpaafi— HPriacaB,Ma«»arBavMa4T,  Tteelra  8 


2-1  Spaodael  Praia.  11-4  snukir,  4-1  Vtofler  Bowled.  11-2  Backgammon.  6-1  Sc  lemon's 
Dancer.  15-1  Mmtxra  LJnbw.  25-1  Charmng  Girl  8 na 

RMM  GUMS- MUMUR; Every  chance  2 out  one  pro.  51 3rd  to  Ri^n  Win.  «Sh  N0RDEW  UNION  |iri] 
44  7BI  (Sandoan  2mB.  SO) 

MRMBL  FRHCt  Always  prominen  bard  ridden  app  2 ori.  ran  on  well,  ton  nk  2nd  ol  10  to  Call 
Eqidname  lAscol  2m.  Gdl 

oaCKClAMMQH  Hard  dnvw  lo  lead  da.  to  Mum  To  8a  bf  OB  (Uteaaer  2m  Gd-Fm). 

Hum  BBVGUO:  Halo  up.  haadway  4tt,  avir>  chare*  last  rot  qatoean.  ate  3 2nd  0118  n>  Mack  The 
Karla  (HijdKfc  3m.  Qa) 

HOLOMAWS  DAHCSIh  Trackad  laaden.  Hd  apo  UU.  stayed  on.  won  by  SO  bun  Halted  A Guana 
(DoncaMar  ZmftQd). 


3.  t O MMHUJL  BUT  NOYKe  KAHDKAP  CHA88  3to  14^21 

1 1P-F52PUMVMOALMACM  (17)  CBraote  7-11-10 

2 IBSI-SFD  JAHHVAH  (41)  J Spewing  5-11-7 

3 PP/-2  FAflMBFS  HAND  (42)  BEIteon  9-11-0 


5*-0322  ALY  DALEY  (22)  J HDMld  Jolanon  B-1D-12 

0304  AVOWHAT (20)  JOTteUf 6-10-7 


» 


- Jl  Heteate  (7) 


TOP  KIM  IMSs  My  DMay  8,  Wmd  Mapto  8 

7—1  Aiy  Datoy,  M Universal  Uagic, 3-1  Fanner  a Hand,  8-1  Avmtau  10-1  Jamah  Si 


RMM  GUOC-  UHRMOAL  MAGIC:  Tailed  oil  whan  poted  w batme  3 ou  la  raca  won  Dy  Molar 
ndastrfl  [Leicester  3m.  Gd-SB). 

fahmht*  BAMOe  hnpiovao  Mori  bu  Ume  whan  tod  eotd  heaoM  3 oh.  tan  when  mkdate  lasL  2nd  ol  5. 
Hn  41  by  Fortedden  Tima  (Ctkancii  terlB.  QJ-Fmj. 

ALYDALEV: Lad  unto  IwsOed 2 ou. ona  pice,  tan fl by  Woh  Geo  (SediieltoM  in3l,  Gd-Fm i 
AWHMMT:  LM  UacA  Aalbray.  dteant  4th  la  Itoicbaa  Boy  ai  oov  Ms  iHayddCk  2n«L  SUL 


3,40  ■AUYIMMCS  CHAM!  Mw  110yd*  £3,743 

1 1239-21  LOOMAGRAM  (22)  Mm  URwwsy  MM RDuody 

2 FM515  MAflajJUl  BAY  (17)  (CJIkaJ  Pitman  8-1V7 Rtent 

3 PWOUO  HO  WORD(17)RB«5Binl  9-11-4 DOUBTFUL 

4 2503*5  HUGHnwM  8 (R)  B Praece  8-11-0 Blhpn 

5 S216-F2  KHOWJM-HO (1 4) M IfciniBond 7-11-0  BGaitty 

• OPTO-PO  CHORUS UNC (B) P Beantnoni T-10-8 JlSaepla 

TOP  FOAM  UPS:  loohaaento  a,  MapaBan  Bmr  7 

ovate  Loeona  grain,  7-4  Magebao  Bay.  5-1  Know  Mmo.  16-1  Hugh  DaneM.  20- J OctbUm 

fi  IWBHIi 

RMM  4HH0e  - MAOBLAH  HAYt  In  touoi  i»U  wakened  5 OIL  « 5lb  ol  7 BMherc  U Arctic  Onamtei 
(Leicester  2mD.  Bd-S#j 

lOCMMMAMk  UsukeL  dose  up  urai  led  last  stayed  on  well  woa  by  3 tram  Premier  fir*  fSadgMMd 
tei  II.  Gd-Fm). 

KHOYHKMMi  Soon)  ol  5 fintewa.  tor.  13  fay  FV»^ Tc  Sewn  lUMsattanQii  2m.  Gd) 

CtiOHOS  UHB  to  toad)  enai  amtetead  3oaL  311 7n  ol  11  to  Lord  Doical  (CanrkA  2m.  Gd) 


4.10  LHVY  HOMO  STANDARD  OPCR  UK  FLAT  RACE  ta  110yds  M ,843 


610- 


IX  (288)  P Bevan  6-1 1-S 

■UWHWBMOSbennDd  5-11-7  

CA1MB.  GUAY  UraPBUtorton  6-11-7  — 
FmCH  HOLLY  F Murphy  5-1 1-7 

LORD  SUCK  R Birr  HH 

PBOIOSK  LAD  DMchoisoii  6-11-7 
mm  W ARMOR  U Hammond  5-11-1 
SVAMCTNKTC  Kmm  5-U-7 


11 

12 

12 

14 

19 

IB 


2-03  TAKE  COVSR  (83)  (Bn  MTompfeiiis  5-11-7 
YOUMG  ARDBBSS  J Horio*  5-1 1-7 

AiHtaCTMWHOHNBmitte-11-a 

JAYRnuBiator  4-io-e 
NR  LUanuc  ura  U Rnrsiey  4-1M 

ROBERT  TW  BRAVE  J Jeflaion  4-HJ-fi 

SOUTHERN  CROSS  MWEMteifay  4-M 
MSTWOMMIML  Mrs  S Latayaan  4-H) 

SHALMAL  Uoyd-Jantoa  4-10-4 

4-i  Bowv  Mod.  9-2  3aumani  Crate,  ft-1  Taka  Covnr.  7-1  PtevuaaLad,  B-1  Young  ArdraiL  9-1  Mr 
lurpak.  1IM  Swan8w«.  Had  Watric*,  Robert  The  Bravo  -* m 


Lingfield  runners  and  riders 


%AB  Supreme  Qanettn 
SJOUedmap 
3-SO  TMcnrty^  Gift 
<MP) 


1.10  Out  Ranking 
MS  Cray  Watehar  (wb) 
2.18  Air  Stoat 


• TJOteaMSPBCTlHi 

• Gctop:  Sett  (haevy  to  pteoae^  + 

1 . 1 O ASMURST  JUVMMK  HUMU  4VO  Ste  3M  lOydi  ss^ei 

1 15  MUCH  TOO  WOHfrt  IT  NaufitVO0 11-5 

2 9-31034  OUT  RAUOMpS)  M P«t  1 Ml 

3 OB  B0L0CHAAUE(B)S  MeKor  10-12 


4 DRUM  BATTLE  (8)  WTomte  10-13 
00  MNS  HACK  (S3)  Q EnrlgM  19-12 

KMOMMOD  MANOR  ten  V Wldufflt  ID-12 

0 RBSPH0TACU((8S)PHaatiai  10-12 

5S3  FOR8ETHRL(1T)  JSpteHnB  1M  - 
IM IR  OM  RMktof  B,  Dm  BteHa  7,  Marfi  Toe  Kph  B 

4-6  Old  RteUdng.  9-3  Dram  Basle,  7-1  Mach  Too  High.  9-1  FotasiMil,  0-1  Red  Spaeacla.  2S-1 
BoM  Oarife,  Kingswaod  Ltenw,  SO-i  Flow  Back  BiHMan. 


1.45  MOHIH  MOOO  SHU1NG  HANDICAP  HlMU tew  IIOpdaCLSM 


36MJ  rABRMKA  (8)  TNaoolaoa  6-13-0  __ 
PP6  PMMnMMTUU.  (8)  K C-Brewn  S-T2-0 


3 I4J-C0  MMTMTS  MADAM  (8)  (D)JNeM(a  5-11-6 

4 P384F4  PELBUT  PIHHIOtlir  (B)  B Hoad  5-11-4 


-SNaril) 

_Rptwb* 

-O  F Ryrai  (3)  + 
jBrJCMtety(7) 


(171  GEnngM  9-10-11 


P-R5UJ  HOHtHBBI  HMHUOKT (48)  TMcGOiWii  5-10-7  . 

0PP0P-7  teBLAMl  WTH  (09)  H Juctoi  6-10-7 

00-04)  CRAZY  MKATOBR  (1*)  Ura  P Ely  8-10-8  . 


JLPMaCay* 
JltetelW* 
Jll 


PTO  BAY8OB(4S)TCaoay?-»-0 

345  RAFM(M)  MS  LJBwell  5-194 


7 

8 
9 

10 
11 
12 

TOPPORMUPSiCrateRaalltarKLHipaMiliftMhteartMaateBd 

5-2  Craw  Weather.  11-4  MepmviaaL  *-l  lltoeisr'a  Madam.  8-1  Faamaa.  12-1  Deaari  PraaMate. 

Prestoodal.  Bey  Beb,  >4-1  Msrtbem  ragbugla,  Varro  13  '“■«■* 


5-50(00  POMTEVNDCBM RMM (21) (D) Mrs LJedafillMO-O  — . 
QO-OPB3  VNM  (62)  K Bishop  9-10-0  


-»w*n+ 

_LHtewy 


2. 1 5 ADYEMUME  NOVKS  CHASE  2te  C3^«3 

1 220-U12  AW  SHOT  (13)  (CD)  DlfcliolSDn  8-11-10 

2 ODSDOO-SMdAOmSUPIMMP^PBudar  7-11-4 

S 22-0315  NOBOAMSK  (13)  Mllado«P«t7-11-4 

4 MS-SOU  I4I»118HUBON1U1JO«IM'-I 

E 0L4FFD  RSKSHUKH  (B)  A TumeS  7-11-4 


FM5M  STAGE  PLAYIE  (IB)  M8IC  Came  10-1 M . . 

mi*  in*  n i ... 


DLasAy 


TOP  FOMI TM  AA  Sfcot  9,  Sago  Pteyar  7 

*-g  AO  SlBL  11-2  Pe»  Tlw  Parson.  12-1  NonhiaA.  Stgja  Pteyar,  T4-I  TtoiocJ  OsOpto. 

Peeatitorit,  40-1  Biigadier  Suprame  7 1 *• 


2.45  H0UWM*!llOIWHBUiSte110»4a  CM14 
02  RARONCEUItrqUMNUaoPS-ll-B  — . 


fk-OCLOCKWATaiBBmJBridgsra-IVB  — 
0050-  GOdllSLBHO  (382)  H HlffM)  6-1 1-8 


J*CnmtaT(7) 


POREST  STAR  HAttSira  7-11-8  .. 

n—)im)HHMiiiiiifHiiiii  n t 


.AltenlM 

Sl*»— (T) 


KH-B4  rn  A DREAMER  (22)  UmURMtsnd  6-11-8 ®to*L*i*S 


a 

to 

11 

18 

IS 

14 

15 
18 


P MOUNT  LODGE  (90)  Mm  LJswell  5-11-8 
PCMmvo  Mies  C Coim  5-11-8 
0-P  HAMBURG  ON  (M)C  Drawn  6-1V4 
0 BPYAL  HAM)  (48)  M MadpadHI  ft-11-8 

t-nsUPHBBOHNTns  (13)  J OH  7-11-8 

00  StolKOMa  HXIteS  cn  G L Uaxn  S-H  « _ 
TMESTBE  R Rone  B-n-8 
MAC'S  TAXI  P Histem  4-19 


U22TWUBCI 


CJ  Barry  4-10-10 
■M  (8)  M Plpa  4-10-10 


TOPrWMWLIWptltovLIi 
>iB9i|  H-IOSupramaGenoim.  5-3  Ttegc  Here.  T3-i  Tm  A Oraamer, Forest  star.  Baroacelll.  39-1  Mart 
Taxi,  aivUareA.  Swfcigmo  EodJaa,  Gram  Crusader  16  nam 


3.20  nLCOURT  HANDICAP  CHASE  3te  C4J43 

1 113V3P  ETMISUUHU  (14)  Hies  H KirlQla  10-13-0 

2 1HVF-F3  ALL  FOR  LUCK  (13)  MPIfS  1V11-I3  — 
32113-4  SPWWHOS'OH  (ISOiGdtonl  9-1V  " 


-Mr  J OiMHy  (7) 


r (453-04  PLASTIC  IMC8AGR (1 3) (D)J  Old  13-11-8 
11U9-4P  JORASSCCLASSC  (11)  Ura  LRtchard*  9-ID-i 

231B8-6  PHI  MilATE  (21)0  Sbereood  B-19-4  

4PP-FP4TA4*  OF  INDURAMCC  (8)  C MteHl  8-0-0  .. 
FTOlF-0  TYRONE  BMDQB  (14)  (B)  N WWkar  10-10-0 
8,  Hhahaurp  7,  Itea  Ol  Hateai 


L P McCoy 


5-2  EdtotoMro.  7-2  SpudtogaM,  5-1  AS  For  Lb*.  6-1  Ptashc  ftraceage.  Tala  01  Eedmncs.  8-1 

Dasparrae.  i2-l  JramcCtoteic.  29-1  Trrc«aBrUga  a 


3.50  UOHTWHOHT  PLAS1MMM  NOVICE  HANDICAP  BUOLE 
1 OSBfi  DESERT  B8A  YE  (1ft)  Mt»BEr*h  8-13-0  . _ 

a (5ft-  low  wn»aai(3ii)BUBv«SM  ft-ivu 

8 0-SBSO  Ticioonv* G»T (8) (CO) (8F)GL  Moors  6-11-13 

4 O-OIP20  CASSNPS BOY  (S)REcUBy S-1I-5  

8 OfFPS-SP  POND  mm  (11)  (BP)  MPtoa  7*19-4 

300442-  PRVSCE  NAINA  (188)  It  C-Btwn  6-10-11  . 

0P-C20  BIOHT  ANOLECSS)  MUS  U Rowtand  5-10-10 
30-0042  LYPHAHDM  rMU{X5)TOaorgf  5-10-7 

3FP425F  HULLO  MARY  DOU.  (m  5 U0bor  7-10-6  . 

55®7-P  SMAHT  RBAL(S7)J  AJtetoltet  8-10-5  — 

0ID094M  SPHHtmVBKM)  Ura  U Ung  8-KM 
POP-P  JUST  A BEAU  (87)  Lbs  L Jawed  5-1D-0 


l M 110yds  CS.487 


m TMnfty'a  Ott  8,  l«|dna«B  Fates  T,  Stpte  Aapla  8 

. . rMTktony’sGflL  B-2LyBhanraFai)la.  5-1  Wace  Nuba.  8-1  tfedto  Mary  Dofl.  10-1  Pond  House. 

Cam  steiy.  U-i  ngMAntfe-Dtetoi  Brava  — ■ — t— 


4.20  SUU-B.  Sill  HIIIIIMH  HAHIHTAPHUHOLEtewBUICyda  PL446 

1 /Ml  11-  RUDYTOORAarpB4)(C}R(7St4IMn  7-12-0 

2 252B40  THE  BLACK  MONK  (8)  (P)M  Pine  6-11-13 

1 5515-30  MA  DSUOKT  (99)  Ura  P Sly  9-11-7 


3250-45  SNARED  OOU»(P)JBoalny  8-1 W 
W-PlCP  FOX  CHAPB-  fB)  fi  JaOtei  6-1 V-2 


B 32100-00  FUNAMKIUEN  MS)  N MS  ksr  9-K)- 13 


OI-26WC  OUmHi.HfOOOn4)(C)SUBtor  B-1B-12 

1045/0-  BADHAKHAM  (Z7S)  (CO)C  ItaSb  10-10*11 
MWMAUCSrSMFROR  (IS)  K8ISWM  7-10-7 


/SIMP  SHAHAKEE  (71)  ;eF)  B Lbwefiye  9-10-7 
(£40  LESOROEH(*)G  EnrigK4-«-0 


. JLPMaCoy 


TOP  FORM  TWft  MM  Weed  8,  In  DaBpU  7,  Stand  Gold  8 

■adhr  6-1  (me  DaRgin,  9-2  0M)N  Wood,  8-1  Ready  Tg  Dm,  7-1  Tba  Bhs*  UotiL  Stared  OcM.  8-Ue 

StetMr.gAfraUtsal,  14-1  Fc«  Oiipal,  Abess  Lerror  Hn» 


Southwell  (AW  Flat) 


12^*0  Cbantoy  BeaBi 
1-05  KoodamallB 
IJORaeardlmar 
LOO  Kira 


L30Yt 
XOO  INnHnn’t  Weigh 
8^0  teeUK  Melody 

SAOKhpaMploi 


r day*  itoca  Mail  etetep. 


12.40  8AU)GRT0KAMATWXnDBIPHAIBtCAP(DiVI)1n4IC2^22 

101  13230-2  GOLD  BLADE  (6)07)  J Peons  7-12-0 JNsLPeaacaB 

102  53125-0  FA1HBI DAN (B)(C)(RF) Gay  YaUeway 7-13-0 Jltofae) 

103  450105-  CHANTRY SEA1H(1 08) (D)CThomanift-1t-5 SMnT 

104  34005-4  TM»BINIQp4) (CO) OOBRiten  10-1 1-5 JtaRCMB 

106  0033-18  M)OR5THOPE(7) (CO) BiLcbmond MM Mrs D KetUnraE 

5 

106  4010401-  JUNCTION  TWBfTYTim  (952)  (D)C  Broad  ft-  lM AKUb(5)1 

10T  50001-3  COKTHCSUGOB (14) (O (Q) (BF)  J Batomley B-10-8 Jtei A FanwE2 

108  (BMMM  MAJOR  MUOFTTfll)  M W Easterty  4-10-1  M Rkadt* 

100  08000-5  PHAHAK (14) <D)R Peacodi  ID-8-9  JtnCPnoK) 

(S>6* 

110  0600-00  MBRAHGUS  (11)  NBycrob  4-9-7 : - 

(9)10 

TOP  FORM  TBter  Rdfcar  P— B,  Mtdaal  Hapa  Y,  GdM  8h4e  9 

BeRtep:  7-2  Goto  Blade,  4-1  Ctamrv  Beam.  Fa  (her  Dan  8-1  Comtec'a  Legend.  7-1  Tarry*  nog.  8-1  MNor 
3noBtL  Modesi  »-i  Pnantei,  Junclioc  Twartytm  lOmav 


1.05  LADBROKE  ALL-WEATHSt HANDICAP (QUAUFUQ (MW  I)  In  £2^471 

201  4486-11  SO  AMA2MG  (7)  (88  *S)  (C)  UlSa  S Hall  4-10-1 J Vemr  7 

02140-3  BAratEZi  OF  HOPE  (14)  (d  J Eyre  4-8-lD .„„JFerknal* 

RXXm-  JAUUUD  (4(Q  (CO)  B Mddation  4-9-4  L Natan  (8)0 

4D025-0  BOGART (14)  C Fairltoral  5-9-3  RCodralO 

0005-13  EOMAHAITE  (11)  (GO)  (BF)  5 Bowing  4-0-) CTnapra(S)8* 

30003-2  BAKBS  DAUOHTER (17) (CO) J AnviM 4-9-1 JQtdtetS 

030-463  MMAMIA  (7)  RHoHnsriead  5-8-11 F Lynch  (7)  4 

0*05-45  SEA 000(7) M Chapman 5-8-7 CM»ntey(7)3 

005fi-DJ  THZMBET)IAL(II)  M Ryan  4-6-0 N Baird  (5)  9* 

00005-  LEBMNS  PARK  (183)  M IV Eanartry 4-7-iQ LCteateH 


202 

203 

204 
206 
208 

207 

208 
209 

*10  ... 

TOP  f»M  TTPft  Btetn  DsapUer  B,  la  Aaaatef  7, 1 
BtHap  11-4  Sa  Amaana.  7-2  KonWmtete.  5-1  Bsiml  U Hope.  7-1  Jaimaid.  Bakers  Daugrter,  8-1  T» 
ueayai.9-1  Iniiabra.  13-1  Bogart.  14-1  Sea  Gcd  IOi 


1.30  BA1DSODH AMATEUR  RnNnS1  HA1H)ICAP(PIV  2)  1m4fC2£22 

301  XM005-  STREAKY  HAWK  (SB)  J Pearce  4-12-0 MnL  Paracel 

SOS  SUXVia-  mHITNTMMB II 1 1| [ll|  II I 1 1 li II  II  II MhsEJJonra 

H 

303  006Q3&-  BnCH  (188)  G Kelly  4-11-9 M».m.,8 

304  OBS-GB  SHARPTWHUfB)  B Smart  5-1V9 JBaa  YHaratoll 

5* 

309  0400-12  MR HOnARTT (14) (CO)(BF)SBowr1ng 5-11-4  Mi; N Monts 6 

800  113S33-  BRnMOItr  OUT  (70)  J£yraft-1  Vl IHiwa  It  an  4 

307  00-0246  SHOTLEYAGAM (11) NBycrcS 6-11-0 ItaD  KaMevveB 

7 

308  ODD-  PRETTY  SCARCE  (60)  BPrwce  5- 10-9 JNtaLHnawcl 

(5)3 

309  04004-3  IBCOfiD  LOVHI  (T)  (Q  M Chepman  ft-ID-ft iriulwTrt  T 

310  5065-43  ALPMCSTOm (11)  11  Usher 4-ttW MrsAUsherlO 

TOP  FORM  TVSi  Racard  Law  8,  Mr  Metterty  7,  Graak  MpM  0a4  B 

MUng:  9-1  Recced  lam.  U-4  Ur  Monart*.  1V2  Ptertycysiiaw.  ft-i  Mpwe  Stetm.  8-1  Qieth  tfcgm  OUL 
10-1  9ra*yHa«L  14-1  SholtoyAgeln.  20-1  araroThnll  lOnranraa. 


2.00  AMMSLEV  UMRB)  STAKES  M C2JT2 

401  055-815  MHBfTOII  (4)  (CO)  (BF)  J Glover  4-3-0  . 

402  630-540  AQUADO  (7)  (C)  3 Bowring  7-8-11  

409  OOOVD-O  RMTS  MWOR  (14)  (D)WEMy  8-8-11 

404  4200-00  (NMTCHARIBI  (4)  (MCJimas  7-6-H  

406  0004-35  BOMB  (II)  J Bal[S ng  5-6-11 

408  OMMD  MONTAGUE  DAWSON  (•)  (CO)  MraNkteCteitoT  4-8-11 

407  655905-  PANTHER  (S8)0S)  J Madwtoft  54-11 

400  540338- SWEET  MATS{49)  (CD)  3 Bbwrlog  4-8-11 

409  UD4-6  WASH  KRAIRB)  (22)  A NBweemee  4-8-11 

410  3015-00  HOST  UPPfTTY  (4)  (CD)  .1  Berry  4-6-9 

411  S3&-22  AWASHA  (20)  Gay  Kellewy  4-8-6 

41*  DOZD-30  FIERY  FOOTSTEPS  (8)S  Camolon  4-8-f 

*13  23803-2  KRA  (14)  J Eyre  W-fi 

414  0600-00  UDAL  DRAMA  (0)  P McBride  4-8-6 

415  360M0-  TAEL  OP  SB.VBI  (99)  (D)K  Burke  4-B-6 T wane  13 

419  1460DO-  WERE  JOKER  (ST)  (D)  S Gotenpi  4-8-8 VHaBdeylftW 

TOP  FORM  TlPSr  Kira  8,  Aaraaha  T,  Teal  Of  SBvra  8 

teg:  3-1  Km.  7-2  Awsaiu,  7-1  Warm  Hearted.  Dtoasotor.  10-1  T«el  01  Sikrar.  Pantfiar.  19-1  Sanal 
Mate.  Mnnagito Da— on.  1ft- 1 Gray  Charmer  IBiranraa- 


2.30  DAHEmOMG  AUCTION  HAIDER  STAKES  3YO  In  C3^75 


501 

502 


0 BLNMTMNDODHALL(1S)RHcUnalMhd9-0 

liOFASA  WO  Gorman  9-0 


503 

504 

505 


66-22  YEOMAN OUYEH (4) B Udfehofl 3-0 J. Navriee (5) 3 

BELAC6UA 0 Chatman S-0  ACteban7 

848-  OHM  OM  (42)9  WlBoms  0-9 JTteaS 

5-G  KRMDOM PBniCESS(IS) M Camacte  8-0  ICkaaodS 

8S4-TMMMOCKH(iaS)B  Smart  6-9 ROHtenl 

MnW5TaateawOHaar8.Ttewaaaaha7 

2-1  Teonan  09MT.7-2  Mteasa.  *-l  Thraosotia.  9-2  Breen  Gem.  5-1  KingOwit  Prvieees.  14-1 
Bhintewcod  Has.  20-i  Baiacqua.  7 name. 


3.00  CARLT0M-4M-TRENT  HAHDfGAP  3VO  7T  £3,705 


10300-4  SHONTABII (IS) MJohaaUB 9-7  JWrarai 

WO-12  WIMMPS WEIGH (T)tC) (RF) RHlBtelt— 9-6  - — MWIphrauO 

21KC-5  etELOAin HARO (S)j Bam 8-11 RRaharta(7)4 

005-3  YOUNG FHEDHM (18) K Burks M TA>teay(7)0 


SOS  03046-4  FOREMAN (4) WO-Ootman 9-5 


7* 


030-J04  GHOSTLY  APPARITION  (3)  JUpaor  8-4 

BOO-31  HDGANOOM  (•}  (6M  nQ  (D)  S Bousing  8-4 NCwSdaS 

tote  9-4  wee  Burn  "i  HMgn.  n-4  Bngaraume.  11-2  Sterasme.  6-1  Young  Frederick.  7-1  Fareman.  8-1 
ChUNang  Baog.  14-1  Gbasdy  AoarttHm  Tiwaeara. 


3.30  FACKLEY  SELUHCSIAJOB  3YD  71 0^07 

1 001394  DRAOOMJOY  (18)  (CO)  (BF)J  Payne  94  A 

2 WD3-0  TlCKAIWKATWoaO (21) (C)B Murray 9-4 P 

8 00000-6  DOWM  THE  YARD  (I)  MCnaonan  6-13  ... Cl 

4 HJQ5W  WELSH  HMOOY  (18)  K Brake  8-13  - T1 

5 S-OAOLM  (18)14  Camedto  8-12  LI 

• 04  HEVMI  GOV  DIAMOND  (IB)  TNU^iton  5-12  “ 

T 06000-5  KRATZ  (11)  B RnteveU  8-12 

B 6444  LOCH  STYLE (17)  RHalllrutnsd 8-12 HI 

• 6 CONVOIT  GUEST  CM)  M Channon  B-7 P P Murphy  (5)  S 

10  OSD-0  MAPBkSTAH(IB) lira Nktecaidey 8-7 — CTeagua(5)9 

T0PP09teTW=WaldiMilvd|0.MavraCaWraa  ■ ii  7.  Loeh  Ste*  » 

BaHkpt  M HMsti  lietody.  7-2  loch  Slyla.  ^-1  Cdmanl  Baen  6-1  Dragankry.  Hsvsr  Go8  Doiaond.  8-1 
Tick*  Tlda  Timing.  14-1  Dotm  The  Yard.  Ader  10  ranaare. 


4.00  LAOOROKE  AU-WEATMR  HANDICAP  (D4V  3)  1raC2Jl71 


000004  OIICAT  BEAR  (IB)  D Chapnra*  4-0-10 PFIaBaay(B)8 

6D4- ACOHOHAC8 (239)  RFlbSy 4-9-7 »98m» 

33NO-S  OUR NOOERT (7) J FoOerald 4-9-6 M90a»ra5 

ODO-mi  KMOCMP  BOY  (4)  (ite  ad  (CO)  II  Ryan  7-9-5 TtoaafO* 

aaas- 44191  MUM  (88)  A fteacwoba  6-9-1 J>Crtmtt4(S)9 

OOOOOD-  POSCMIIMR£91)(GO)JEiTe44-l Rlepptea 

000338- LADY  SUK  (55)  (CO  Min  J Craze  5-9-S WKaanarty* 

20RB-t  DiA  OEDmY  (22)  (0)i4ia  N Mteaday  5-8-11 J&danS 

00030-4  GMI2SS  FOUR (18) (CO)  S Bawring  6-6-8  CTMpoa(5)1* 

NMOH)  DAMKAUOI4)AltoniBM6-7-tl LCtomiAS 

TTTT I HIT-  rfkiurMn  Fr  y » ITinnrli  ma  T Plural  n 

■W  5-4  Ktogunip  bey.  8-1  UBtonwal.  6-1  Our  Roban  KM  Ota  (Moray.  Oenssri  Four.  13-1  Lady  Sn. 
Acoooraoa.  PCs  Cratoer.  16-1  Gran  Bear  lOnrann. 


• Tomorrow's  cards  el  Ayr.  where  a precautionary  inspection  will  be  bold  at  10.45 
; and  Cheltenham  are  loofclflg  increaalnEly  doabnhl  Owlteohiini  could  have 

yestertay.  but  wUhbdcw-Ksratemperatirrffi  forecast  IhjrousbOTt  (he  nest  M 

hou  rs  prospecw  «re  not  eacMiraglflg.  If  One  Man  mlaoes  his  Mended  engagement, 
he  ts  espeeted  (a  ger  to  Ibe  Gold  Cup  without  another  nice. 

• Blinkered  today  lor  the  first  time:  LINGFIELD:  MS  Nidomi,  Crazy  Weather; 
OOOldhiH  Wood-DONCASTEB:  1 X Mamnoosi.  SODTHWEIi:  1X40  Phanact  LOS 
KomJAHUllo,  Leedous  Park*.  2.00  Fortu  Panor.  LecalDnunu.  Grey  Charmer,  We're 


Joken;  3JD  Adler;  4.00  Genesis  Four. 
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Soccer 


Asprilla  and 
Keegan 
strike  deal 


John  Ward  le 


EWCASTLE  will 
finally  complete  the 
£6.7  million  signing 
of  the  Parma  striker 
Faustino  Asprilla  today.  The 
26-year-old  Colombian  was 
flying  to  Tyneside  last  night 
after  a day  of  hectic 
negotiations. 

The  Newcastle  manager 
Kevin  Keegan  agreed  terms 
after  hours  or  talks  which  at 
one  time  threatened  to  end  in 
failure.  But  Asprilla ’s  agent 
Gustavo  Mascardi  revealed 
last  night  that  his  client  was 
ready  to  sign.  It  is  believed 
that  the  hitch  concerned  how 
much  money  Asprilla  would 
receive  at  the  start  of  his  four- 
year  contract 

Asprilla  said:  ‘To  leaving 
Parma  with  great  regret  I've 
H.irt  some  wonderful  years  In 
the  city  and  with  the  team.” 

But  he  also  confirmed  that 
his  relationship  with  Parma’s 
coach  Nevio  Scala  had  been 
strained.  “Perhaps  it’s  time  to 
go."  he  said.  He  has  not  been 
a permanent  fixture  in  the 
team  this  season  as  a result  of 
injury  and  his  uncertain 
form.  His  contract  was  due  to 
expire  in  1998. 

Keegan  was  still  refusing  to 
comment  on  the  transfer  last 
night  Meanwhile  Newcastle 
were  criticised  by  the  Leeds 
United  chairman  Leslie  Sil- 


ver over  reports  that  Asprilla 
was  being  offered  a three-year 
contract  worth  £26,000  a week. 
But  the  Newcastle  defender 
Warren  Barton  said:  "Maybe 
there’s  a bit  of  envy  from 
other  clubs.  Some  people  are 
set  in  their  ways. 

"If  the  figures  going  round 
are  right  it’s  nothing  to  do 
with  other  players  and  clubs. 
It’s  to  do  with  the  two  parties 
involved.” 

Barton,  briefly  the  club's 
record  buy  at  £4  million  last 
summer,  insisted  that  Asprfl- 
La’s  salary  would  not  cause 
friction  in  the  Newcastle 
dressing  room.  It  would  be  al- 
most double  the  wages  of 
David  Ginola  and  Newcastle’s 
other  top  players  but  Barton 
said:  “There’s  no  jealousy  in- 
volved. It’s  the  same  in  any 
walk  of  life.  If  someone  wins 
the  jackpot  good  luck  to 
them.  Those  are  my  feelings 
and  the  majority  of  players 
think  the  same. 

“The  money  that  other 
players  get  is  nothing  to  do 
with  the  rest  of  us.  Look  at 
sportsmen  in  America.  Some 
of  them  don't  even  play,  and 
earn  52  million  a year  for 
doing  nothing.  This  is  the 
way  football  is  going.  It’s 
business  now,  not  a game  — 
big  business. 

“The  money  is  good  and  we 
know  it  puts  pressure  on  us  to 
perform.  I wouldn't  have  it 
any  other  way.” 


Big  guns  press 
Intertoto  case 


A HIGH-POWERED  dele- 
gation of  FA,  Premier 
League  and  club  offi- 
cials will  descend  on  Zurich 
today  to  try  to  persuade  Uefa 
to  rescind  its  one-year  Euro- 
pean suspension  on  Totten- 
ham Hotspur  and  Wimbledon. 

The  make-up  of  the  delega- 
tion reflects  the  strength  of 
feeling  that  Uefa  has  perpe- 
trated a miscarriage  of  justice 
by  punishing  the  clubs  for 
fielding  weakened  teams  in 
last  summer's  Intertoto  Cup. 
The  officials  will  argue  that 
the  harshness  of  the  punish- 
ment is  totally  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  crime. 

The  Uefa  appeals  board  will 
be  confronted  by  the  FA  chief 
executive  Graham  Kelly,  his 
Premier  League  counterpart 
Rick  Parry,  the  FA  councillor 
and  solicitor  Keith  Wiseman, 
the  Tottenham  chairman 
Alan  Sugar  and  Wimbledon's 
chief  executive  David 
Barnard. 

The  FA  has  prepared  a 100- 
page  document  to  support  the 
clubs'  case,  which  will  hinge 
on  several  key  points  but 
stems  from  one.  "There  was  a 
misunderstanding  as  to  the 
final  date  by  which  clubs 
could  decide  to  finally  enter 
or  not."  says  Wiseman. 
“Everything  has  flowed  from 
there  and  it  has  assumed 
nightmare  proportions.” 
When  the  Premier  League 
clubs  provisionally  agreed  in 
December  1994  to  enter  last 
summer's  tournament  they 
claim  they  were  unaware  that 
the  deadline  for  a final  deci- 
sion was  January  1995.  So 
when,  unbeknown  to  them, 
the  deadline  passed,  the  Pre- 
mier League  was  committed 
to  the  tournament. 

When  it  then  tried  to  with- 
draw, Uefa  threatened  it  with 
losing  European  competition 
places  the  following  season  if 
three  teams  were  not  found. 

So  Tottenham,  Wimbledon 
and  Sheffield  Wednesday  vol- 
unteered to  help  out.  having 
been  assured  by  the  Premier 


League  and  the  FA  that  they 
could  field  weakened  sides. 
The  delegation  will  argue  that 
this  was  okayed  by  Uefa  in  a 
series  of  phone  calls. 

"The  reality  is  that  Uefa 
were  very  keen  to  have 
English  clubs  playing  and  I 
think  closed  their  eyes  in  the 
initial  stages  on  fee  strength 
of  the  teams,”  says  Wiseman. 

‘ In  the  first  round  of  Inter- 
toto matches,  English  teams 
comprised  only  borrowed 
players  and  youth  players. 
Uefa  then  wrote  to  all  three 
clubs  and  the  FA  telling  them 
to  field  first-tea  mers. 

However,  most  were  on 
holiday  or  committed  to  other 
matches.  Only  Wednesday 
were  able  to  comply,  and  sub- 
sequently received  only  a cen- 
sure from  Uefa  rather  than 
the  suspensions  given  to  Tot- 
tenham and  Wimbledon. 

“The  farcical  thing  is  feat  if 
any  of  fee  clubs  had  known 
there  would  be  disciplinary 
repercussions  they  would  not 
have  entered,"  says  Wiseman. 

Another  bone  of  contention 
Is  that  the  one-year  suspen- 
sion is  fee  third  punishment 
handed  out  by  Uefa  over  this 
incident.  Tottenham  and 
Wimbledon  have  already 
been  fined  their  share  of 
Intertoto  Cup  appearance 
money  and  English  clubs 
have  been  docked  a Uefa  Cup 
place  for  next  season.  “My 
concern  is  that  some  of  the 
Uefa  top  brass  have  got  their 
teeth  into  this  one  and  are  de- 
termined to  rnaiw  a maxi- 
mum example,"  says 
Wiseman. 

The  feeling  of  unfairness  is 
compounded  by  the  fact  that 
Portugal  entered  only  one 
team  for  the  tournament  after 
asking  for  three  places  and 
were  merely  fined. 

If  fee  ban  is  not  overturned. 
Sugar  for  one  may  take  court 
action  against  Uefa.  If  it  is 
overturned,  the  FA  and  Pre- 
mier League  will  turn  their 
attentions  to  having  the  Uefa 
Cup  place  reinstated. 


Cynthia  Bateman  on  the  Leeds  reject 
enjoying  a new  lease  of  life  at  Bramall  Lane 


IT  IS  easy,  says  David 
White,  fee  rejected  Leeds 
United  attacker  now  with 
Sheffield  United,  to  say 
“That’s  football".  But  in  his 
case,  feat  is  football-  His  for- 
tunes have  improved  aston- 
ishingly since  he  dejectedly 
left  Leeds  before  Christmas  to 
join  a lower-division  club  and 
found  that  In  feet  they  could 
not  afford  him. 

Now  he  leads  the  attack  of  a 
revitalised  Sheffield  United, 
who  are  newly  directed, 
freshly  managed  and  confi- 
dent of  beating  one  of  fee  Pre- 
miership's in-form  sides, 
Aston  Villa,  at  home  in  fee 
tastiest  tie  of  the  FA  Cup 
fourth  round  on  Sunday. 

When  he  first  arrived  on 
Dave  Bassett’s  doorstep  at 
Bramall  Lane,  life  looked 
grim  both  for  White  and  Shef- 
field United.  Within  minutes 
of  seeing  Bassett  he  was  on 
his  way  back  to  Leeds.  With 
the  United  boardroom  in  cri- 
sis. the  Football  Association 
had  slapped  a ban  on  all  new 
signings  until  fee  club  paid 
back  money  borrowed  to  pay 
players’  wages. 

So  convinced  was  White  feat 
he  had  no  future  with  Leeds, 
he  decided  to  move  back  to 
Manchester,  where  he  was 
bom  and  where  he  had  risen 
through  the  schoolboy  ranks  to 
sign  professional  for  Manches- 
ter City,  fee  club  he  had  sup- 
ported since  he  was  a boy. 


White  had  done  pretty  well 
at  Maine  Road  and  had  been 
happy  there.  He  had  fulfilled 
the  promise  shown  as  a mem- 
ber of  City's  1986  FA  Youth 
Cup-winning  team  and  had 
gone  on  to  make  his  big-time 
debut  at  18.  City's  top  scorer 
for  several  seasons,  he  had  col- 
lected England  Youth  and  B 
caps  regularly  and  in  1992  .he 
had  got  into  fee  senior  Eng- 
land side  against  Spain,  but  be 
feels  he  was  not  given  much  of 
a chance.  “I  think  T played  well 
enough  to  be  included  in  fee 
squad  for  fee  next  match,  but  1 
wasn't  That  remains  a big 
disappointment” 

He  had  particularly  enjoyed 
his  time  at  City  under  How- 
ard Kendall  and  then  Peter 
Reid.  But  things  had  begun  to 
fell  apart  at  Maine  Road  and 
when  Reid  was  sacked  White 
decided  he  had  had  enough. 
“The  fans  were  disheart- 
ened,” he  said.  “The  lads  on 
the  pitch  were  not  getting  a 
lot  of  help  and  everybody  was 
suffering.  When  the  opportu- 
nity came  to  go  to  Leeds,  I felt 
I had  to  take  it 
“But  the  move  never 
worked  out  for  me.  I was 
there  nearly  two  years  but  I 
don't  think  the  manager 
[Howard  Wilkinson]  really 
fancied  me.  When  he  thought 
I wasn't  playing  well,  I basi- 
cally did  not  agree  with  him. 
And  I am  my  own  biggest 
critic.  I would  think  I was 


playing  well  and  he  would 
bring  me  off.  ' 

“I  was  banging  my  head 
against  the  walL  I was  relieved 
when  he  said  I could  leave  if  a 
club  came  in  for  me.” 

Sheffield  United  were  back 
for  him  on  loan  as  soon  as  fee 
transfer  block  was  lifted.  “To 
be  honest  I had  no  intention 
of  signing  for  them  and  I only 
went  there  to  get  a few 
games,”  he  said.  "But  I liked 
fee  things  I saw.  I liked  the 
stature  of  the  club,  and  the 
facilities  were  Premier 
League  standard.  I thought 
This  isn't  so  bad’." 

But  the  football  “wasn’t 
feat  good"  and  nor  were  the 
results.  Then,  six  games  after 
he  arrived,  there  was  sud- 
denly a new  chairman,  a new 
board,  and  a uew  manager  in 
Kendall  — and  White  had  a 
new  contract 

White,  a regular  in  Ken- 
dall’s sides  at  Maine  Road, 
considers  him  “the  best  man- 
ager in  the  country.  He  did  a 
marvellous  job  at  City.  He 
suddenly  stopped  us  losing 
games  and  from  day  one  we 
never  even  looked  like  losing 
games.  He  changed  the  sys- 
tem and  educated  people  at 
fee  back.  I just  saw’  him  do  a 
great  job  there  and  the  situa- 
tion here  is  identical." 

Although  United  are  still  at 
fee  bottom  of  the  First  Div- 
ision they  are  no  longer  los- 
ing. In  Kendall’s  seven 
matches  in  charge  since  De- 
cember 16  they  are  unbeaten, 
having  drawn  six  and  won 
one.  The  one  was  important, 
fee  l-Q  defeat  of  Arsenal  in 


Martin  Thorpe 


Second  coming  — White  is  happy  to  be  back  with  Howard  Kendall,  ‘the  best  in  the  business’  photograph  michael  steele 

FA  CUP  PROFILE 

White  finding  it  fun  again 


COURT  action  is  being 
against  Man- 
chester United  in  a 

test  case  which  could 
outlaw  one  of  fee  measures 
designed  to  prevent  English 
hooliganism  abroad. 

The  practice  of  clubs 
restricting  overseas-match 
tickets  to  official  trips  was  en- 
dorsed by  fee  FA  and  intro- 
duced by  the  English  clubs 
competing  In  Europe  two  sea- 
sons ago.  But  last  August  the 
Office  of  Fair  Tradmg  ruled 
the  practice  unlawful  and  yes- 
terday the  European  Commis- 
sion said  there  were  grounds 
for  a case  to  be  brought  before 
it,  after  fee  matter  was  raised 
by  fee  Manchester  MEP  Glyn 
Ford.  _ 

United  have  warned  that,  if 
fee  restrictions  are  dropped, 
it  could  bring  a return  to  fee 
darkest  days  of  English  hooli- 
ganism abroad  which  led  to 
the  fa™  on  dubs  competing  in 
Europe.  “There  is  a vary 
strong  possibility  it  could 
lead  to  more  trouble  along 
those  lines.”  said  their 
spokesman  Ken  Raxnsden. 
"We  are  very  concerned.” 
However,  proponents  of  fee 
change  argue  that  fee  present 
system  increases  the  chances 
of  hooliganism  because  offi- 
cial trips  are  so  heavily 
-policed  and  overpriced  feat 
supporters  travel  indepen- 
dently and  end  up  buying 
black-market  tickets  which 
make  a mockery  of  segrega- 
tion. It  Is  estimated  that  of  fee 
7,000  United  tens  at  fee  Barce- 
lona game,  were  there 
unofficially. 

The  court  action  against 
United  is  being  taken  by  Miss 
Bile’s,  which  had  organised  a 
trip  to  see  United’s  European 
Cup  game  in  Barcelona  in  No- 
vember 1994.  About  1,000 
people  had  booked,  all  of 
whom  had  expected,  on  previ- 
ous experience,  to  have  no 
trouble  getting  tickets. 

But  United  refused  them  be- 
cause the  trip  was  unofficial 
Barcelona  then  agreed  to  pro- 
vide tickets,  only  to  change 
their  mind  mysteriously  a 
weak  later.  So.  rather  than  be 
accused  of  flying  1.000  ticket- 


jess  fans  to  a game, 

the  company 

Miss  Elie  s reported  Umts» 

to  fee  OFT,  winch 
Se  club's  FA-backed  agree- 
ment was  “void  in  ij 

^unlawful  for  any’  party  to 

start  proceedings  against 
United  “within . weeks  , 
claiming  restrictive 
and  unfair  trading 
ing  compensation  fortts 
losses.  The  managing  director 
EUeDoherty  said:  “Ifs  ve*r 
unfair  what  United  are  .doing- 
It  shouldn't  be  allowed.-  - 

But  Ramadan  defends  the 
current  system.  He  said  yes- 
terday: “English  supporters 
do  not  have  fee  best  reputa- 
tion in  Europe,  and  United 
has  a responsibility  to  the 
English  game,  the  English 
clubs  and  to  fee  safety  of  our 
supporters.  ' ■ . . 

“Even  if  travel  companies 
complied  to  fee  level  of  secu- 
rity required,  would  they  run 
those  trips  if  the  resultant 
costs  meant  they  -made  no 
profit?  That  is  why  our  prices 
are  sometimes  higher.*’ 

Paul  Scholes,  sales  director 
of  Miss  Ella’s,  believes  • that 
the  company's  trip  to  Barce- 
lona was  more  safety  con- 
scious than  United's.  “We  are 
aware  of  our  responsibil- 
ities," he  said,  “and  we  had 
two  stewards  for  every  25 
people,  we  took  everyone’s 
personal  details  ready  to  give 
to  United,  we  liaised  with  the 
police  intelligence  unit  over 
known  trouble-makers  and 
we  arranged  a police  escort  to 
and  from  fee  ground  for  fee 
coaches." 

He  also  raises  fee  question 
of  personal  choice.  “Not 
everyone  wants  to  go  over 
and  back  in  a day  like  you  do 
with  United.  People  say  they 
were  treated  like  steerage, 
told  what  to  do,  kept  in  fee 
ground  for  five  hours.  If  it  is 

somewhere  like  Barcelona, 
people  want  to  make  a holi- 
day of  it  stay  afew  days.  And 
they  should  be  able  to.  We  are 
talking  about  businessmen 


here  and  families.  Why 
should  they  suffer  because  of 
England's  hooligan 

reputation?" 


the  FA  Cup  third-round 
replay  surprising  everyone 
but  themselves. 

“If  we  had  lost  we  would 
have  been  genuinely  disap 
pointed,  because  we  didnf 
just  out-scrap  them,  we  out- 
played them,"  said  White. 
“We  showed  we  are  capable  of 
playing  against  sides  like 
that 

"Aston  Villa  are  in  formida- 
ble form  and  our  match  will  be 
an  equally  hard  game,  if  not 
harder.  They  have  some  ter- 
rific players  who  are  in  crack- 
ing form  at  fee  moment" 
White,  often  used  as  a right- 
sided attacking  midfielder  in 
fee  past  will  probably  play 
centre-forward  against  Villa. 
He  played  in  five  different  po- 
sitions in  six  games  for  Bas- 
sett and  Kendall  says  he  ex- 
pects him  to  do  two  jobs  for 
him  at  the  moment 
“He  has  had  an  uncertain 
tune.”  said  Kendall.  “But  he 
has  settled  down  here  and 
now  I want  to  settle  him  in 
one  position.  He  has  tremen- 
dous pace  but  when  he  played 
wide  for  me  at  Manchester 
City  he  produced  something 
extra,  and  that  was  a good 
goalscoring  record. 

“He  is  getting  back  to  the 
kind  of  form  he  produced  in 
his  best  days  at  Maine  Road 
and  which  got  him  Into  the 
England  side.” 

White  will  play  with 
renewed  optimism.  “I'm  back 
to  my  best.”  he  said.  “Pm  en- 
joying training  and  I go  to 
work  with  a smile  on  my  face 
again.” 

Bring  on  Villa. 


SFA  to  court 


Patrick  Glenn 


REFEREE  is  to  take  un- 
_ iprecedented  legal  action 
against  fee  Scottish  FA  over 
his  demotion. 

George  McGuire,  an  Edin- 
burgh civil  servant  with  15 
years’  refereeing  experience, 
mr.luriing  five  as  an  instruc- 
tor covering  the  east  of  Scot- 
land, was  downgraded  from 
Grade  Two  to  Grade  Five  — 
which  qualifies  him  only  for 
amateur  and  non-League  foot- 
ball — on  fee  evidence  of  a 
referee  supervisor. 

McGuire  was  a Linesman  at 
fee  match  between  Rangers 
and  Hearts  at  Ibrox  in  Octo- 
ber, during  which  Alan  Law- 
rence, the  Hearts  forward,  is 
alleged  to  have  elbowed  Craig 
Moore,  the  Rangers  defender. 
The  referee.  Mike  Pocock, 
missed  the  alleged  incident 
and  no  action  has  been  taken 
against  him.  McGuire  claims 
it  simply  took  place  out  of  his 
sight. 

McGuire,  seeking  reinstate- 
ment, will  have  his  case 
heard  in  the  Court  of  Session 
on  a date  yet  to  be  fixed-  “I 
know  it  will  be  a financial 
burden,"  he  said  yesterday, 
“but  I’m  prepared  for  feat 

"For  me.  the  most  serious 
issue  is  that  unlike  players 
or  people  in  any  other  walk  of 
life,  a referee  has  no  right  of 
appeal.  We’re  just  told  we’re 
out  and  that’s  it" 


Weah  held  as 
Liberia  go  out 

George  weah,  ; the 
World  Footballer  of  the 
Year,  foiled  to  prevent  Libe- 
ria stumbling  out  of  fee  Afri- 
can Nations’  Cup  yesterday  in 
losing  2-0  to  Zaire,  who  on  the 
eve  of  fee  game  had  seen  their 
coach  and  several  players 
walk  out  in  protest  at  "politi- 
cal interference”. 

The  AC  Milan. striker  was 
largely  anonymous  as  Zafre 
secured  fee  two-goal  victory 
margin  they  needed  to  go 
through  to  the  quarter-finals. 

A fifth-minute  penalty 
scored  by  Menanxa  Lukaku 
and  a 72nd-minute  breakaway 
goal  by  Yves  Essende  saw 
Zaire  through  as  Group  C 
runners-up  behind  Gabon. 
There  were  only  three  teamg 
in  the  group  because,  of  fee 
withdrawal  of  fee  pre-compe- 
tition favourites  Nigeria.  All 
three  finished  on  three  points 
but  Liberia  had  the  worst  goal 
difference. 

Zaire  will  meet  the  Group  D 
winners  Ghana  in  fee  quar- 
ter-finals while  Gabon  will 
play  Tunisia,  fee  Group  D 
runners-up. 

Liberia  were  undermined 
when  Alexander  Freeman 
brought  down  Kasongo 
wife  a sliding  tackle  from  be- 
hind and  Lukaku  waA>  no 
mistake  from  fee  spot 

Zaire’s  second  goal  ««ma 
when  Kasongo  beat  fee  off- 
side trap,  drew  the  goalkeeper 
Anthony  Tokpah  and  pre- 
sented Essende  wife  a tap-in. 


Results 


Soccer 

POfmtOUESE  CUP:  Fifth  nun*  UniaO 
Lam  ss  t.  Porto  3. 

AFRICAN  HATTONS1  CUP:  Group  CS 

Zaire  2,  Liberia  0.  | Gabon  A Zaire  quality.) 
D>  Gbanj  2.  Mozambique  0.  Tunisia  3 
hrory  Coast  1 l Guana  & Tunisia  qualify-) 

Golf 

JOHNNIE  WALKER  CLASSIC  (Singa- 
pore)- mu  mud luden  (GBflra  unless 
stated:  ‘donoies  amateur  45  players  still 
to  complete  first  round  wtien  play  was 
called  off  lor  the  day)  M B Hughes  (Aus); 

0 Karfsson  iSwei  87  E Els  (SA>;  J Daly 

1 US).  88  D McKenzie  (Ain):  B Ruangkt 
fThai);  F Couples  I US):  6 Longer  iGer):  J 
Townsend  (US);  Z Moe  (Burma).  88  P 
Moss  (US).  W Smith  (Aus):  F Tirnaud  (Fr); 
I Woosnam:  fl  Rafferty,  J M Singh  (India): 
Hsien  Clnn-sheng  fTai):  0 Fardon  (Aus);  P 
AHlactc  j Van  d s VaKU  (Fr):  0 Cole  (Aus). 
70  J O'Keota  iUSj:  D Bra  radon  (Aus):  K 
Tomorf  (Japan):  5 Ginn  rAusl.  7t  L Wastfe 
|Aus):  P Fowler  lAus):  G NlcUsua  (US),  P 
Gunasagaran  (Malaysia);  0 Robertson;  A 
Bonltonnne  (Aus).  M Jonzon  (Sure):  G Om 
S Struvar  I Gar):  M Harwood  (Aus);  D Car- 
ier  J Robson;  O DunaWcy  (US);  G Norman 
I Aus);  S Scahlll  (NZ):  F Undgran  (Svrf):  P 
McQlnley.  78  S Collins  (Aw);  C Crow 

B;  N Briggs.  P McWhinftty  (Aus):  S Rich- 
son;  C Parry  (Aw);  G Chaimw*  (Ausi; 
0 Rojahn  (Nor);  M Allan  (Aufl).  R Werote 
(SA1.  D Ecob  (Aus).  K«i  Jonjrduk  (SKor): 
Park  Nom-sm  (SKor);  M McLean;  S Lay- 
cock  (Aus):  *C  Plaptwi  (Dial):  G Door 
(Aus);  S Lcanoy  (Aus).  73  R Bums  R 
Chapman;  R Broil;  A GUilgan  (Aus):  P 
Teravalnen  <IS|;  T C Chan  pair,  Zhang 
(.lan-wal  (China);  S Qunnon  (Sing).  R 
Stephans  (Aus);  R Willis  (Aus):  M Grorv- 
berg  (Swe):  T Gale  (Aus):  P Pries;  J Payne: 
S Tan  iAuo).  m Farry  (Fr).  M Mouiand: 
Hwon  Yu-chu  (Tail:  N Fasm  (Swe).  R 
Green  (Aua).  R Claydon.  74  T Srlrof 
iThai);  s Mori  (Japan):  S Webster;  Un 
Chie-nsiarg  (Tail:  R Allen  by  (Aua):  llya- 
syafc  (Indar  R Bedewed  (Aral;  D HUE  (NZ); 
R McFarlane.  D Small  (NZ);  R Rampling 
(Aua).  K Hosohawa  (Japan). 

PHOENIX  OPEN]  First  round  (US  unlMS 
grated;  suspended  due  to  oirtoiesa.  30 
playere  to  complatei;  84  F Lang  ham  es 
G Sauers-  W Austin  68  D Poni:  K Tunny:  B 
Tway.  Also?  88  B Lane  (GBI 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  MASTERS  (San  La- 
in BBT  CC):  FWt  round  fSA  unless  staled): 
87  M Christ ta  (US);  J McHenry  (Ira).  88  M 
McNulty  (Zlm).  D Higgins.  (Ire).  R Sailor 
Mul).  Aiooe  TO  C Davison  |GB).  71  A 
Medntck  (GB|,  L James  IGBL 

Tennis 

AUSTRALIAN  OPEN  (Matboume);  Sond- 
flnala:  Man:  Doublets  9 Ur*«i/A 
O'Man  (Canrt/SJ  trt  G Forg«/J  Hlasafc 
(Fr/Switt)  8-3.  5-7.  8-6.  6-3.  8-4:  8 Ed- 
bo»*/P  Korda  (SWCiJ  bt  P GaUwallh/A 
OHwvsWy  (UStRid)  6-S,  7-8.  8-3. 
Womans  M Solas  (USj  M C Rubin  (US) 
6-7.  8-1.  7-5;  A Hubar  (Gar)  bi  A CoaUer 
(SA)  4-8,  6-4,  6-2.  DvriPia:  L Davae- 
port/M  J Pamandaa  (US)  bt  If  McGrath/L 
Noiland  (US/Lal)  6-2.  8-3;  C mfeWA 
Sichaz  Vtoario  (US/Sp)  bt  Q Famn- 
daa/M  Xoaroua  (US/BalanM)  6-1.  6-7. 
6-4. 

Badminton 

SOUTH -KOREAN  OPEN  (Seoul)'  Maae 
Dovbtm  Quart  at- ftnaHc  C Hunt/S 
Arabar  (GB)  bt  Yoo  Yong-mmof  Wm 
Dongmoen  (SKor)  1S-10.  15-5.  Womens 
PouMoMSowiMfaalMQ  Yao—  ah/Je— 
Hya  oc*  (SKor)  bt  J WrlghtfJ  Bradbury 
(GB)  15-2,  15-10  find  doubles  Quor- 
tmr  WnXc  * Arobar/J  Bradbury  (GBI  fat 
T StavngaardM  Jorgensen  (Denk)  8-15, 
15-3.  15-8;  N Renting /J  Wright  (GB)  bt 
Ha  Tae-kwon/KIm  Shin-young  (SKor) 
11-fi.  10-15.  18-17;  Park  Jag  faangflla 
Kymsg-rnln  (SKor)  bt  C Hunt/G  Gowwa 
(GB)  1&-18.  15-11. 

Basketball 

NBAa  Boston  107.  LA  Lakera  124.  Char- 
lotte 127.  Washington  113:  Miami  79.  NY 
88;  New  Jersey  88.  Houston  98;  Philadel- 
phia 88.  Cleveland  &t;  Minnesota  81. 
Phoantr  un:  Chicago  104.  Vancouver  84: 
Milwaukee  68.  Indiana  97;  San  Antonio  84. 
Detroit  85:  Seattle  88.  Denver  79.  Golden 
Saw  89.  Utah  100- 

BOWlS 


(Llanelli): 

J Price  (Wales)  bt  J Davies 

(Wales)  7-1,  7-0:  A Thomson  (Eng)  td  C 
Lewis  (Wales)  4-7.  T-o.  7-0:  R Corate 
i Scot)  bt  3 Rees  (Wales)  7-6.  7-8. 

Cricket 

SECOND  U-10  TEST:  Zimbabwe  47 
I Hutch  Han  S-11)  and  1SS  (Hutchison  3-32 


Campbell  3-2*31  England  34*-7  dec  [0 
Nash  65no.  D Salas  50. 0 Shah  45.  G Baity 
35).  England  won  by  inninga  and  142  runs. 

Figure  Skating 


■Gone)' 

lea  dance  tatter  ongfnal  dance)’  1.  O rtts- 
chdi/E  Plate*  tRus)  r Dots;  2.  A Krykrva/O 
Ovstaimilsiv  |Rus>  2 0: 3. 1 omanova/l  Yar- 
oshenko (UkrJ  3.4.  Also:  11.  M Humph- 
reys/P  Askew  (GBl  ltd 

lee  Hockey 

MQ-  Buffalo  4.  Hartford  Z Detroit  4.  San 
Jose  Z NY  Rangers  4.  Philadelphia  4 (07): 
Ottawa  3.  Pittsburgh  «;  Toronto  2.  Ctueago 
2 (OT1.  Winnipeg  5.  Si  Louis  6.  Calgary  4. 
NY  laiandora  l:  Edmonton  3.  Dallas  fi:  Van- 
couver 1.  Anaheim  2. 

Hockey 

OLYMPIC  QUAUTYIMQ  TOURNAMENT 
(Barcetenai’  India  2.  Canada  i;  Spain  2. 
Malaysia  0 (India/Spam  quality  (or  ABantaj, 
Holland  2.  GB  Z Belgium  3.  Belarus  1. 

Motor  Sport 

MONTE  CARLO  RALLY:  teertlwg  And 
poattlom-  l.P  Bernard) nl  IFr)  Ford  Escort 
Shr  24mln  40aec  Z F Delecoor  |Frj  Pfu- 
gaal  3M  at  3mia  44sec;  3.  A Sdiwara  (Gar} 
Toyota  Ceiice  7.12. 


Fixtures 


(7.30  unless  slated) 

Soccer 

ENDSLBOH  LEAGUE]  ThM  DteMon: 

Doncaster  v ManslIeM. 

LEAGUE  OP  IRELAND:  Fnriw  Dtw 
Woo:  Bohemians  v Galway  Uid  (7.45): 
Actions  Tn  v UCO  (8.0). 

Rugby  League 

nut  CUT  CHALLENGE  CUP.  KwwG. 
Mundt  West  Hull  v York  (Boulevard.  Hull) 
NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  LEAGUE} 
Premlew  Wigan  St  Patricks  v Mayfield. 

Basketball 

BUDWNISER  LEAGUE.  Leonards  v 
Leicester.  London  v Sheffield  (7.15). 

Hockey 

WOMEN'S  EUROPEAN  INDOOR 
NATIONS  CUP  M10.  Ketvn  kalL  Glasgow). 


Sport  in  brief 


Cricket 

England  swept  to  an  innings 
victory  in  fee  second  Under- 
19  Test  against  Zimbabwe  in 
Harare  yesterday.  Resuming 
on  13  for  two  and  needing  a 
further  284  to  make  England 
bat  again,  fee  home  side  were 
dismissed. for  155,  with  fee 
Yorkshire  paceraan  Paul 
Hutchison  taking  three  for  32 
to  give  him  seven  wickets  in 
the  matrii 

Table  Tennis 

Matthew  Syed,  the  England 
No.  1 hoping  to  be  given  a wiki 
card  for  Atlanta,  has  seen  his 
outstanding  efforts  in  fee 
Olympic  qualifying  competi- 
tion in  Manchester  rewarded 
by  a climb  of  three  places  to 
fee  highest  world  ranking  of 
his  career.  No.  42,  writes  Rich- 
ard Jogo.  Lisa  Lomas,  who  did 
gain  an  Olympic  place  from 
fee  qualifiers,  has  moved  up 
five  to  No.  37.  England’s  high- 
est-ranked player  is  fee  York- 
shire-based  Chen  Xinhua, 
who  remains  at  119. 

Badminton 

Britain's  Simon  Archer  yes- 
terday reached  two  semi-fin- 
als at  the  South  Korean  Open 
tn  Seoul.  He  and  Chris  Hunt 
seeded  15tb  in  the  men's 
doubles,  beat  the  South 


Korean  No.  8 seeds  Yoo  Yong- 
sung  and  Kim  Dong-rooon 
15-10.  15-5  and  Archer  later 
teamed  up  with  Julie  Brad- 
bury to  reach  the  mixed 
doubles  semi-finals  with  an 
8-15.  15-5,  15-9  defeat  of 
TOomas  Stavngaard  and  Ann 
Jorgensen  of  Denmark. 

Skiing 

A lack  of  snow  has  caused 
three  women’s  World  Cup 
races  scheduled  for  Crans 
Montana  next  week  to  be 
switched  to  Val  d'Is&re  in 
France.  A super-giant  slalom 
will  be  staged  today  week,  a 
downhill  the  following  day 
and  another  super-G  on  Sun- 
day week.  Poor  weather  In 
Sestriere.  Italy  forced  the 
postponement  of  a men's 
downhill  World  Cup  race 
scheduled  for  tomorrow. 

Boxing 

Joe  Bugner  may  fight  Scott 
Welch  of  Australia  in  Ireland 
for  his  WBO  International 
title  after  being  denied  a Com- 
monwealth title  fight  against 
the  same  opponent  because 
Bugner  is  not  a listed  con- 
tender. John  Morris,  secre- 
tary of  the  BBBC,  is  against  a 
Welch-Bugner  fight  anywhere 
in  Britain  but  Frank  Warren, 
who  planned  one  for  London 
in  February  or  March,  dis- 
agreed with  his  views  and 
Mid  he  might  switch  bofe 
title  and  venue. 


Golf 


‘Sick’  Norman 
up  with  leaders 

GREG  NORMAN,  the  world 
No.  1 who  on  the  eve  of 
fee  Johnnie  Walker  Classic  in 
Singapore  had  been  given  only 
a 10  per  cent  chance  of  playing; 
owing  to  a chest  infection,  not 
only  made  it  for  the  first  round 
but  shot  a one-under-par  71. 

On  the  opening  day  of  the 
1996  European  Tour  season 
his  fellow  Australian  Bradley 
Hughes  and  Sweden’s  Olle 
Karlsson  set  fee  pace  wife 
and  Ernie  Els  and  John  Daly 
had  67s.  But  fee  Queens- 
lander recalls  that  in  fee 
same  event  two  years  ago  he 
also  came  close  to  pulling  out, 
began  wife  a 75.  nine  behind 
Fred  Couples,  and  then 
charged  through  to  win. 

Daly  was  delighted  wife  his 
five  under  par.  Last  month 
fee  Open  champion  failed  to 
break  80  in  all  four  rounds  of 
the  Johnnie  Walker  World 
Championship  in  Jamaica 
and  he  began  this  year  by  fin- 
ishing last  in  fee  Mercedes 
Championship  in  California. 

Couples,  the  defending 
champion,  and  Bernhard 
Langer  are  on  68,  wife  Ronan 
Rafferty,  Ian  Woosnam  and 
Paul  Affleck  a stroke  behind. 


Rugby League 


Edwards  to  appeal  ban  that 
ends  his  eight-year  cup  run 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 


SHAUN  EDWARDS,  the 
Wigan  scrum-half  and 
captain,  will  appeal  today 
against  a one-match  suspen- 
sion imposed  by  fee  disciplin- 
ary committee  yesterday . 

If  he  fails  he  will  miss  Sun- 
day’s Silk  Cut  Challenge  Cup 
fourth-round  match  with 
Bramley,  which  would  be  his 
first  absence  from  fee  compe- 
tition since  Wigan  began 
their  unbeaten  cup  run  of  42 
games  in  1968. 

Edwards  i$  fee  only  Wigan 
player  left  from  the  side 
beaten  by  Oldham  in  1987,  the 
last  time  they  were  defeated 
In  fee  cup,  as  well  as  the  only 
man  to  appear  throughout  a 
long  unbeaten  run  which  em- 
braces eight  finals. 

He  was  suspended  after 
being  cited  last  week  by  Brad- 
ford Bulls,  who  were  unhappy 
wife  two  tackles  he  nude  on 
their  scrum-half  Robbie  PauL 
Edwards  was  additionally 
fined  £150  for  fee  first  high 
tackle  and  £50  for  a “careless" 

second  high  tackle. 

Tony  Smith,  fee  Castleford 


half-back,  is  also  t 
today  against  his  oi 
ban,  imposed  after  h( 
on  report  by  fee  reft 
Kirkpatrick  in  Sands 
against  London  Bror 
England  cap  was  fou 
of  aiming  a punch  a 
appeal  foils  be  will  n 
televised  home- 
against  St  Helens  ton 
Saints  were  lifted  i 

groin  injury  of  feei] 

Wales  winger  Antho 
van  responded  wen 
menL  Thought  ear  lie 
no  chance  of  pia 
Castleford,  Sullivan 
befit  in  time,  feougj 


St  Helens’  new  co 
McRae  should  hav 
vices  of  the  cants 
Goulding,  Chris  ; 
Paul  Newlorve  for 
game  in  charge. ' • 
• Wigan's  disaffa 
land  centre  Bj 
Mather  foiled  yesta 
High  Court  action  t 
champions  into 
release  of  his  regh 
feat  be  can  join  P, 
ern  Reds  in  March. 
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Rugby  Union 

Campo 
in  tails 
with 


nobart  Armstrong 

kALE  have  opened  nego- 
lUations  with  the  world's 

Reading  Test  try-scorer. 

David  Campese,  in  an  ambi- 
tions attempt  to  sign  the  Aus- 
tralian for  the  start  of  next 
season. 

Last  night  the  33-year-old 
wing,  who  is  captaining  New 
South  Wales  on  a nine-match 
tour  of  Britain,  was  locked  in 
his  .second  meeting  with  the 
Cheshire  club  since  he  flew  in 
to  Heathrow  last  weekend.  He 
has  also  had  talks  with 
Harlequins. 

Adrian  Hadley,  the  Widnes 
rugby  league  professional,  is 
also  ready  to  change  codes 
and  join  Sale  when  his  con- 
tract runs  out  at  the  end  of 
this  season. 

Hadley,  who  won  27  caps  on 
the  wing  for  Wales  in  1983-88. 
is  keen  to  finish  his  career  in 
rugby  union.  His  arrival 
would  enable  Sale  to  field  two 
international  three-quarters 
alongside  the  former  Wales 
fly-half  Paul  Turner. 

Sale  have  attracted  Cam- 
pese's serious  interest  be- 
cause the  Courage  League 
One  dub  have  earned  a repu- 
tation for  playing  the  type  of 
expansive  15-man  gamp  he 
has  always  enjoyed. 

Yesterday  Brian  Wilkinson, 
Sale's  chief  executive,  said 
the  dub  had  the  necessary 
commercial  support  to  offer 
Campese,  who  has  scored  63 
tries  in  92  Tests,  an  accept- 
able contract.  “Catapo  is 
an  asset  on  and  off  the 
pitch  and  we  believe  he 
would  do  a great  deal  to  help 
make  rugby  a marketable 
commodity  in  the  Manchester 
conurbation,"  he  said. 

Meanwhile.  Bath  have  done 
England  a favour  by  leaving 
the  No.  8 Ben  Clarke  and  the 
full-back  Mike  Catt  out  of 
their  Pilkington  Cup  team  to 
play  Wakefield  in  tomorrow's 
fifth-round  tie  at  College 
Green.  But  Scotland  are  not 
so  lucky.  Their  back-row  for- 
ward Eric  Peters,  who  usually 
plays  in  Bath’s  reserve  team, 
is  designated  in  the  cup  side. 
Minor  injuries  to  Clarke 
(groin)  and  Catt  (knee)  will 
not  prevent  either  from  par- 
ticipating in  England  squad 
training  sessions  at  Twicken- 
ham on  Sunday. 

• Mike  Hall.  Wales’s  World 
Cup  captain  last  summer,  is 
understood  to  have  accepted 
£1,000  from  Llanelli  as  com- 
pensation for  suffering  a bro- 
ken jaw  from  a punch  thrown 
by  the  Scarlets’  lock  Tony 
Copsey.  The  incident  hap- 
pened when  Hall’s  club,  Car- 
diff. played  a Heineken 
League  match  at  Stradey  Park 
on  September  30. 

• A lain  Penaud  replaces  the 
banned Richard  Dourthe  in 
France's  centre  for  the  game 
against  Scotland  at  Murray- 
field  tomorrow  week.  Penaud 
won  tiie  most  recent  of  his  21 
caps  at  fly-half  against  the  All 
Blacks  last  November. 


Hockey 


The  boots  still  fit..  .Andrew  returns  to  the  team  for  tomorrow's  game  against  Harlequins,  his  first  in  any competition  for  Newcastle  photograph:  mike  scott 

Squeaky  whistles  upa  new  Toon 


Jill  Turner  hears  from  Rob  Andrew, 
the  gentleman  still  looking  for  players 


His  nickname  may  have  been 
Squeaky,  but  you  don’t  get  to 
be  as  successful  as  Rob  in  both 
business  and  on  the  field 
without  having  an  edge  I 
know  I'oe  got  an  edge  to  me 
but  Rob  has  an  edge  to  him 
too,  even  though  it’s  perhaps 
not  quite  as  obvious  as  mine — 
Brian  Moore 

RUGBY’S  Mr  Clean  — 
Rob  Andrew  MBE, 
national  treasure 
and  sporting  icon  — 
is  beginning  to  get  his  hands 
dirty. 

It  was  once  said  of  the 
former  England  fly-half, 
nicknamed  Squeaky  by  team- 
mates  awed  at  his  gentle- 
manly behaviour  on  and  off 
pitch,  that  every  mother 
should  have  one.  But  quali- 
ties dear  to  the  maternal 
heart  are- not  perhaps  those 
that  would  appeal  to  an  entre- 
preneur such  as  Sir  John 
HalL  And  Andrew,  now  direc- 
tor erf  rugby  at  Hall's  revolu- 
tionary Newcastle  Sporting 
Club  on  a five-year  £750,000 
contract,  is  out  to  prove  that 
under  the  halo  is  an  astute 
and  determined  mind. 

From  the  vanguard  of  the 
newly  prc&SGlonal  game  he  is 
raising  arms  to  battle  with  the 
old  guard  once  more.  Expect 
another  round  of  "player- 
poaching" — with  both  codes 
represented  on  his  shopping 
list  as  he  attempts  to  turn  flag- 
ging Newcastle  Goforth  into  a 
first  division  giant 
"We’ve  had  phase  one  with 


a few  gaps  in  the  team  to  be 
fiQed  by  then.”  says  Andrew. 
"Now  we  are  looking  to  phase 
two.’* 

Andrew  and  the  Scotland 
□anker  Peter  Walton  will  play 
their  first  meaningful  game 
for  Newcastle  in  the  Pilking- 
ton Cup  against  Harlequins 
tomorrow.  Tony  Underwood, 
Dean  Ryan.  Nick  PopplewelL 
Gary  Armstrong  and  Doddie 
Weir  (who  finally  signed  this 
week)  will  be  free  to  play  by 
the  end  of  the  season.  The  ef- 
fects of  phase  two  will  not  be 
seen  until  next  season.  ■ 

"We  are  analysing  the 
team,  seeing  what  we  need  in 
what  positions  and  asking 
who  do  we  want?  And  will 
they  come?" 

, -He  parries  the  obvious 
question  with  the  guarded- 
ness of  a careful  business- 
man. “Yes.  I know  exactly 
what  we  want  but  I'm  hot  pre- 
pared to  go  into  it  I would 
expect  four  or  five  players  to 
join  us  by  the  beginning  of 
next  season." 

Andrew  was  intrigued 
when  Jonathan  Davies 
returned  overnight  to  Cardiff 
and  is  eagerly  awaiting  the 
end  of  the  120-day  transfer 
rule  in  May  (when  players 
will  have  to  wait  only  seven 
days  before  being  allowed  to 
play  for  their  new  clubs)  and 
the  RFCs  consent  to  rugby 
league  players  changing  to 
union. 

“It  will  open  up  a whole 
new  marketplace.  Jonathan 
will  be  the  first  of  many  to 


come  back  to  union,  there’s 
no  question  of  that." 

Any  further  discussion  of 
individuals,  especially  those 
who  might  put  in  an  appear- 
ance in  the  North-east,  is 
swiftly  curtailed.  Suggestions 
of  the  Scotts  Gibb  and  Quin- 
nell  are  met  with  blank  looks. 
*Tm  not  prepared  to  com- 
ment," he  says. 

“There  are  several  players  I 
have  spoken  to.  who  are  in 
my  thoughts,  players  of  both 
codes,  but  I'm  not  going  to 
speculate  on  who  they  might 
be.  You  can  do  that.  I’m  sure 
you  will.” 

Secrecy  is  important  to  his 
plans.  Commitments  are 
being  privately  made,  he 
says.  Andrew  hopes  the  ver- 
bal contract  of  a sportsman, 


open  about  It  there  was  a lot 
of  hypocritical  whingeing  go- 
ing on. 

“Bristol  particularly  were 
complaining  about  us  talking 
to  two  ex-Newcastle  players 
who’d  been  poached  by  Bris- 
tol hr  the  first  place — Martin 
Corry  and  Gareth  Archer. 
Now  everyone’s  at  it 

“It’s  just  an  open-market 
situation,  which  is  what  it 
should  be  anyway.  The  game 
has  become  too  big  to  remain 
the  lovely  amateur  game  that 
we  started  playing  10,  20,  30 
years  ago." 

Sitting  behind  his  desk  at 
the  modern  red-brick  Newcas- 
tle clubhouse  at  Kingston 
Park,  a building  markedly 
more  appropriate  to  a small 
but  successful  business  than 


7 would  expect  four  or  five 
players  to  join  us  by  next  season’ 


British  grit  denies  Dutch 


Pat  Rowley  I"  Barcelona 


(RITAIN.  having  al- 
, ready  dropped  a couple 

'of  points  they  might 

have  expected,  gained  one 
they  did  not  dare  hope  for  yes- 
terday, when  a late  goal 
earned  a 2-2  draw  with  Neth- 
erlands. the  World  Cup  silver 
medallists,  in  their  fifth 

match  at  the  Olympic  qualify- 
ing tournament  here. 

It  was  Britain's  fourth  draw 
here  — no  defeats  — but  their 
first  point  against  the  Dutch 
since  1988.  the  year  of  their 
Olympic  triumph. 

The  result  was  not  enough 
to  guarantee  Britain  a place 
rin  Atlanta,  though  it  made 
that  more  probable,  but  it  did 
delay  Dutch  qualification  on 
a day  when  both  India  and 
Spain  clinched  their  places. 1 

Those  are  tiie  bare  bones  of 
a day  of  no  . small  drama  for 
Britain,  when  they  were 
given  good  cause  to  fear  the 
Dutchmen's  ability  to  run  up 
high  scores  against  most 
teams,  seen  only  24  hours 


earlier  when  Netherlands 
routed  Belgium  9-4. 

They  might  well  have  over- 
ran Britain.  The  fluency  of 
their  play  is  always  a delight 
to  watch  and  Britain's  wing 
halves  in  particular  were 
given  a severe  test  The  de- 
fence, id  which  Soma  has 
been  outstanding,  did  su- 
perbly well  to  restrict  the 
Dutch  in  such  form  to  one 
goal  in  the  first  half. 

. Dutch  pressure  had 
brought  the  goal  in  the  23rd 
minute  but  luck  played  a part 
as  Soma  was  obstructed  after 
winning  the  ball,  which  was 
then  deflected  to  Taco  van 
den  ELonert.  The  corner 
specialist  had  time  and  space 
and  he  powered  his  shot  past 
Luckes,  who  had  replaced  the 
inconsistent  Mason  in  goal. 

The  drama  unfolded  when 
Britain,  unluckily,  were 
awarded  a corner  rather  Qian 
a penalty  stroke  right  on  the 
interval.  .At  the  comer  two 
Dutch  players  were  temporar- 
ily suspended  for  breaking 
the  line.  The  Dutch  started 
the  second  half  reduced  to 


nine  men  and  Britain  seized 
the  opportunity  to  equalise, 
Chris  Mayer  taking  the  ball 
across  the  Dutch  goalkeeper 
and  reversing  it  into  goal. 

But  no  sooner  were  the 
Dutch  back  to  foil  strength 
than  Luckes  dived  despair- 
ingly as  Honert,  the  leading 
scorer  here,  flicked  high  at  a 
comer  for  his  ninth  goal. 

Britain  did  their  share  of 
attacking,  though  too  often 
their  .first  touch  let.  them 
down.  But.  with  Rob  Thomp- 
son twice  coming  close,  the 
pressure  finally  told  with  two 
minutes  remaining  when  Ca- 
lum  Giles  found  a way  past 
Jansen  in  the  Dutch  goal  at 
Britain's  seventh  comer. 

Britain's  brave  draw  might 
have  been  a famous  victory  if 
the  occasionally  brilliant 
Shaw  had  seized  a chance  in 
the  dying  seconds. 

OAUT  BRITAIN:  0 Luckes:  Soma  Slnflh. 
J Wyatt  Q For  (Ham.  K Tattler.  S Hazlitt  C 
Mayer.  J Shaw,  R Thompson,  J Lastett 
(capt).  N Thompson. 

NETHERLANDS!  R Jansen;  E Jan*  J 
Define*  M Crucq.  W van  Pelt  J Brtakman. 
M DeHasen  (capq.  R wan  Per  Wat  S Vaen. 
T van  Oar  Honan.  R vsn  wi|k. 

Umplrafi  S Doo  (Sp)  and  R St  Rosa  {Trail 


especially  one  raised  in  the 
union  ethos,  can  be  relied 
upon.  “Registration  forms 
mean  nothing.  I could  get  the 
whole  of  the  All  Blacks  to  sign 
one.  It  wouldn’t  mean  they 
were  coming." 

Like  his  new  assistant. 
Dean  Ryan,  he  is  still  smart- 
ing a little  at  his  ignominious 
back-door  departure  from 
Wasps,  though  any  resent- 
ment has  faded-  “I  don’t  have 
any  gripe  about  it."  he  says. 
“1  had  a great  time  at  Wasps 
and  I moved  on.  If  people 
can't  handle  it,  that's  their 
lookout 

“Recruitment's  gone  on  for 
years.  Just  because  we  were 


Motor  Sport 


the  shed-like  constructions 
common  at  lower-division 
clubs,  he  muses  on  his  col- 
league a few  miles  away  at  St 
James'  Park. 

"Being  here  at  "the  rugby 
club  doesn't  really  compare 
with  what  Kevin  Keegan's 
done.  Soccer  is  such  a reli- 
gion up  here  I don’t  know  {f 
we  can  compete  on  the  same 
terms  as  the  Toon  Army.  But 
we  hope  we  can  do  great 
things.  I wont  rest  till  we’re 
top  of  the  first  division!” 

He  is  anxiously  watching 
local  reaction  to  his  plans  in- 
side and  outside  the  dub. 

“There  has  been  a lot  for 
people  to  take  in  in  a short 


time  and  it  has  taken  a while 
for  it  all  to  settle  down.  I 
think  everyone  here  and 
hopefully  across  the  North- 
east are  all  quite  excited  and 
want  to  be  part  of  it” 

Suggestions  that  he  is  being 
regarded  as  a cross  between 
Keegan,  Gary  Lineker  and  the 
Messiah  raise  only  the  brie- 
fest of  chuckles.  ‘T  think  the 
interest  is  the  link  with  the 
football  club  and  Sir  John 
Hall  rather  than  myself”  he 
continues  solemnly.  “1  have 
no  wish  to  be  known  as  the 
biggest-name  rugby  player  in 
the  country  or  whatever  any- 
body wants  to  call  me. 

“I  have  just  tried  to  set 
standards  on  and  off  the  field 
at  whatever  I’ve  been  in- 
volved in.  in  rugby  personally 
and  in  business.  I hope  I -will 
bring  that  into  this  new-style 
game  as  welL  Even  though  it 
is  a professional  game  there 
is  no  reason  for  us  to  lose  any 
of  the  standards  or  any  of  the 
ethos  of  amateurism  with  its 
camaraderie,  team  spirit  and 
discipline. 

“With  kids  coming  through 
we  must  set  standards  they 
can  follow  and  supply  heroes 
they  can  look  up  to.  That’s  all 
I ever  tried  to  do  and  I'm 
proud  of  what  I’ve  achieved. 
But  I’m  not  basking  in  any 
glory.  It  is  the  rest  of  the  team 
who  make  you  successfuL 
You  can’t  do  it  on  your  own. 

"I  was  not  responsible  for 
the  success  of  England,  of 
Wasps.  Nor  will  I alone  be  res- 
ponsible for  the  success  of 
Newcastle  or  of  professional 
rugby.  I’m  sorry  If  that 
sounds  modest  but  that’s  just 
me."  The  halo  remains  in 
place. 


Corsican  eases 
to  Monte  win 


A FAULTLESS  drive 
through  the  last  night 
gave  the  Corsican  Patrick 
Beraardini  victory  in  the 
Monte  Carlo  Rally  yester- 
day at  only  his  second 
attempt. 

He  took  no  chances  in  his 
Ford  Escort  and  reached 
the  finish  safely  as  -his 
rivals'  struggled  on  icy 
roads  and  snow  in  the 
mountains  overlooking  the 
principality. 

Bemardini  won  by  3min 
44sec  from  Francois  Dele- 
cour  of  France  in  a two- 
wheel  drive  Peugeot  306. 
The  pre-race  favourite 
Arinin  Schwarz  of  Ger- 
many. who  survived  a scare 
when  his  Toyota  Celica 
went  off  the  road  in  tM 
night’s  first  timed  stage, 
finished  third.  7 min  I2sec 
behind  BernardlnL 
Schwarz  also  hit  a wall 
and  although  he  was  able  to 
limp  to  the  next  section 
with  two  tyres  punctured 
and  the  right  of  his  car 
damaged,  the  incident  cost 
him  four  minutes. 


Sailing 


Williams  and  Rhodes  profit 
from  new  mainsail  design 


Bob  Fisher  In  Miami 


THE  British  crew  David 
Williams  and  Ian  Rhodes 
performed  encouragingly  to 
finish  third  behind  Austria’s 
Andreas  Hagara,  the  newly 
crowned  world  champion, 
when  tiie  35-strong  Torhado 
catamaran  fleet  was  the  first 
to  finish  a race  at  the  Olympic 
Classes  Regatta  here 
yesterday. 

Williams  and  Rhodes  have 
made  a radical  departure  in 
the  design  of  their  mainsail, 
reducing  the  number  of  full- 
length  battens  from  the  nor- 
mal nine  to  five.  This  reduces 
the  weight  of  the  rig  and 
thereby  its  heeling  moment 
The  sail,  which  is  much  fa- 
voured by  the  Royal  Yachting 
Association  coach  Rod  Carr, 
is  a British  development  from 
the  Sobstad  loft  at  Hamble. 

There  was  no  British  joy  in 
either  of  the  keelboat  classes, 
where  Andy  Beadsworth  was 
buried  at  the  start  of  the  Sol- 
ing race  and  none  of  the  five 
British  boats  contesting 'the 


final  place  in  the  Olympic 
team  was  in  the  upper  half  of 
the  Star  class  at  the  wind- 
ward mark.  The  latter  class  is 
extremely  tough,  with  seven 
world  champions  and  two 
gold  medallists  competing. 

Paul  Cayard.  one  of  the 
champions,  found  out  — to 
his  cost  — just  how  tough.  He 
approached  the  first  mark  on 
starboard  tack  but  had  sev- 
eral boats  tack  above  him. 
Unable  to  round  the  buoy,  he 
palled  out  and  gybed  to  come 
back  in.  and  again  found  his 
way  blocked.  The  America’s 
Cup  skipper  tried  to  slip  in 
between  two  boats  but 
touched  one,  which  meant  be 
had  to  make  a 720-degree  pen- 
alty turn  and  dropped  from 
third  to  the  mld-205. 

Be  than  Raggatt  and  Sue 
Carr  finished  seventh  in  the 
women's  470  class,  where  the 
reigning  Olympic  champion, 
Theresa  Zabell  of  Spain,  was 
third. 

Kristina  Stookey  of  the 
United  States  won  the  open- 
ing race  from  Taran  Ruslana 
of  the  Ukraine. 


Lara:  tortured  genius  or  spoiled  little  moneybags? 


continued  from  page  16 

later  seal  at  foe  Trinidad  Hil- 
ton, the  famous  "upside-down 
hotel”  .where  - Cara  spends 
much,  df  his  time  And  which 
overlooks  the  scaffolding  of 
the  luxury  home  be  is- build- 
ing for  himself  In  tiie  green 
hills  that  nse  .majestically 
above  the  Savannah,  the 
world's  biggest  roundabout 
“Brian  Is  really  such  a nice 
guy,”  -gushed  Bernstein.  ‘T 
maun  he’s  fois  nice,  homely 
person  who  everyone  wants 
to  know/’  ■ 


Particularly,  it  seems,  Mr 
-Bernstein.  On  Wednesday 
afternoon  they  had  a business 
meeting  and  Lara  missed  his 
team's  practice  session  at 
Guaracara  Park. 

And  yesterday  morning,  on 
the  eve  of  the  game,  there  was 

again  no  sign  of  the  captain  as 

the  rest  of  the  team  started 
practice.  He  arrived  later. 

The  jury  is  still  out  about 
whether  Lara  is  a tortured 
genius  or  a spoiled  little  mon- 
eybags. Someone  once  said  of 
George  Bernard  Sbaw  that 
his  self-belief  was  most 


? 


refreshing,  particularly  at  a 
time  when  so  many  people  be- 
lieved in  no  God  at  all.  He 
might  have  been  equally  jaun- 
diced about  the  prodigy  from 
Can  taro  village,  in  the  lush 
green  surrounds  of  the  Santa 
Cruz  valley,  where  the  minia- 
ture Brian  played  for  hours 
on  his  own,  sharpening  his 
eye  by  hitting  a lime  or  mar- 
ble against  a wall  with  a 
broom  handle. 

The  age  of  innocence  was 
lost  for  ever  when  in  the 
space  of  a few  weeks  early  in 
the  summer  of  1994  he  broke 


cricket's  most  important  two 
records  with  375  for  West 
Indies  and  501  for  Warwick- 
shire. But  suggestions  of  arro- 
gance were  not  far.  behind.  He 
used  a mobile  phone  while  in 
the  field  at  Taunton  and  said 
his  county  captain  Dermot 
Reeve  was  not  worth  his  place 
in  the  side. 

The  money  rolled  in  with  a 
number  of  sponsorship  deals. 
He  flew  home,  with  permis- 
sion, in  the  middle  of  last 
year's  tour  of  England  but 
matters  came  to  a bead  when 
he  threatened  to  walk  out  on 


the  tour  after  the  Old  Trafford 
Test.  He  was  fined  by  the 
West  Indies  Cricket  Board  of 
Control  and  responded  by 
refusing  to  tour  Australia  this 
winter. 

Earl  Best,  the  sports  editor 
of  the  Trinidad  Express,  is  a 
man  whose  obvious  admira- 
tion for  Lara  does  not  blind 
him  to  the  man's  faults. 
“Brian's  battle  is  not  with  the 
team  but  with  the  board.  He 
does  not  feel  be  is  bigger  than 
tiie  game  but  he  does  feel  that 
he  is  probably  bigger  than  the 
Board  of  Control,  which  he 


would  like  to  see  become  a 
board,  of  administration. 

“He  would  also  like  to  be 
captain,  which  is  reasonable 
because  everyone  knows 
Richardson  is  weak.  Brian,  is 
a very  intelligent  man  ary*  an 
outstanding  captain.  But  he 
can  also  be  arrogant  Last  sea- 
son he  threatened  not  to  play 
for  Trinidad  unless  he  got  the 
team  he  wanted.  For  all  his 
intelligence  he’s  still  a bit  of  a 
baby-  His  early  success  may 
have  arrested  his  develop- 
ment But  we  have  never  had 
such  a star  as  this.” 
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Brussels  spouts 
on  mouthguards 


THE  matter  of  mouth- 
guards is  exercising 
the  British  Dental 
Association.  The  Five 
Nations  Championship  and, 
mysteriously,  “the  upcom- 
ing European  Football 
Championships”,  have 
prompted  the  BDA  to  call 
for  “all  players,  whether  at 
Twickenham,  in  the  local 
park  or  schoolchildren  be- 
ginning the  game,  to  wear  a 
mouthguard  when  playing 
contact  sport”. 

Regardless  of  the  red  foot- 
ball herring.  Europe  is  cen- 
tral to  the  problem.  Several 
years  ago  the  EC  issued  a 
series  of  directives  to  pro- 
mote free  trade.  Crowns  and 
bridges  are  categorised  as 
medical  devices,  which  is 
straightforward.  Sports 
mouthguards  — or  gum- 
shields  as  they  were  in  a io- 
tech  age  — are  “personal 
protective  equipment”. 

Items  therein  are  sub- 
divided fhrther  Into  simple, 
complex  and  other.  Simple 
and  complex  are  exclusive 
lists.  Sunglasses,  thimbles 
and  oven  gloves  are  simple. 
Complex  concerns  special- 
ist equipment  for  extreme, 
life-threatening  conditions. 
Mouthguards,  appearing  in 
neither  list  and  pending  at- 
tempts to  make  them 
simple,  may  therefore  be 
“other”,  which  Is  vaguer 
than  complex  and  more 
complex  still. 

The  EC  Is  hardly  helping. 
Last  year  it  stated  that  all 
mouthguards  most  have  CE 
certification.  At  the  start  of 
the  season  some  schools, 
mindful  of  responsibility 


or,  more  probably,  afraid  of 
liability,  told  parents  their 
boys  would  require  such 
mouthguards-  Attempts  to 
get  hold  of  one  soon  foun- 
dered. The  certification  Has 
not  been  agreed. 

Wbereas  a Kitemark  indi- 
cates conformity  to  stan- 
dards, a CE  mark  signifies 
compliance  with  regula- 
tions. an  EC  speciality.  Wit- 
ness the  vein  of  a blue 
cheese  or  bend  of  a banana. 
The  aim  is  not  to  improve 
standards  but  to  achieve 
“harmony"  in  the  interests 
of  freedom  of  trade. 

There  is  a parallel  with 
the  International  Stan- 
dards Organisation,  which 
sometimes  achieves  its 
ends  in  compromise  at  the 
expense  of  sense.  A few 
years  ago  it  demanded  a 
stiffness  of  toothbrush 
bristle  greater  than  British 
dentists  advise. 

The  BDA  is  forewarned. 
Next  month  it  meets  the 
Dental  Laboratories  Associ- 
ation under  the  auspices  of 
the  British  Safety  Industry 
Federation  with  a view  to 
sending  the  Department  of 
Trade  to  Brussels  in  March 
with  proposals  to  un-gum 
the  situation. 

Meanwhile  dentists  will 
go  on  making  a good  im- 
pression for  bespoke 
guards  — every  tooth  a dif- 
ferent colour  for  Harle- 
quins — and,  according  to 
tiie  BDA,  “boffins  in  labs 
are  dropping  furniture  on 
their  mouthguards  in  the 
name  of  type-testing".  The 
trouble  is:  not  all  ward- 
robes have  the  CE  mark. 


Sixth 

column 


Everyone  knows  that  sir 
Bert  Millichip,  the  FA 
chairman,  was  a centre-half 
for  West  Brom  and  Graham 
Kelly  an  Accrington  Stanley 
goalkeeper,  but  what  of  the 
playing  careers  of  the  other 
three  on  the  panel  to  choose 
Venables's  successor? 

Noel  White,  like  Sir  Bert, 
was  an  old-fashioDed  No.  5. 
He  played  for  Cheshire  at 
youth  level,  for  his  army  de- 
pot team  at  Fleet  alongside 
Bob  Stokoe  and  Fulham's  Jim 
Langley,  and  for  Chester 
reserves  for  two  years.  He 
was  offered  terms  but  at  25. 
accountancy  exams  and  the 
retail  business  prevailed. 

Chris  Willcox,  72,  played 
senior  amateur  football  in  the 
Bristol  and  District  League 
for  the  now  defunct  Bishops- 
worth  United.  He  was  an  in- 
side-right, whose  playing 
ended  when  he  became  gen- 
eral „ secretary  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  Boys'  Clubs  in  Bristol. 

Keith  Wiseman,  50,  bas  no 
soccer  career  to  recall  He 
was  at  a rugby  school,  King 
Edward  Vi's  GS  in  Southamp- 
ton, and  was  good  enough  at 
tennis  to  play  the  year  round; 
he  won  the  Hampshire  singles 
title  eight  times.  But  he  has 
hardly  missed  a match  at  The 
Dell  since  he  was  nine. 

Judging  by  cricket,  playing 
experience  is  a disadvantage. 

SHANE  WARNE  was 
caught  in  two  minds  when 
talking  to  the  Herald  Sun.  “I 


live  and  die  for  cricket  but  to 
go  on  a tour  where  there  is  a 
chance  of  maybe  not  coming 
hack,  that's  a big  thing  to  do.” 

THE  enlargement  of  snook- 
er's World  Cup  in  Bang-, 

kok  next  December  has 
thrown  India  and  Pakistan 
into  close  combat,  in  which 
Pakistan  have  come  out  on 
top.  India  are  denied  direct 
entry  by  Shokat  AH  bom  and 
bred  in  Accrington. 

The  12  “automatic’’ 
countries  are  determined  .by 
world  rankings  at  the  end  of 
this  season,  then  (for 
countries  who  do  not  run  to 
three  professionals)  by  the 
ranking  of  their  top-ranked 
player  at  the  end  of  last  Sho- 
kat at  87th.  is  20  places  above 
Yasin  Merchant  India's  best 
Sbokafs  parents  are  Paki- 
stani be  has  a Pakistani  pass- 
port and  the  Pakistan 
national  association  has  em- 


Turaer personality 


braced  him.  India  go  into 
zonal  qualifying  for  one  of 
eight  further  places. 

Snooker  is  played  in  50 
countries  and  the  WPBSA 
hopes  the  larger  format  will 
develop  the  game’s  interna- 
tionalism. But  four  groups  of 
five  promise  demoralising  mis- 
matches before  the  quarter- 
finals. The  more  the  WPBSA 
tries  to  spread  the  word,  the 
more  it  Is  heard  in  the  British 
Isles.  They  have  90  of  the  top 
100  players  and  are  too  good 
for  everyone  else.  This  is  not 
a problem  in  many  sports. 

PAUL  TURNER,  Sale's 
player-coach,  is  the  Man- 
chester Evening  News  North- 
west Personality  of  the  Year. 
Asked  at  the  lunch  how  he 
thought  rugby  union  would 
adjust  to  professionalism,  he 
said:  “Coming  from  South 
Wales,  where  it’s  been  folly 
professional  for  30  years,  it 
shouldn't  be  too  much  of  a 
problem.”  Here  is  a personal- 
ity worthy  of  the  name. 

COMPUTERS,  counting 
everything  and  spewing 
the  latest  figures  almost  be- 
fore a point  is  finished, 
threaten  to  submerge  the  last 
vestiges  of  tennis's  soul  In 
Monday's  match  against 
Steven  in  Melbourne  Becker 
knocked  the  one  showing  ser- 
vice speed  into  madness.  For 
a modest  serve  of  172kph,  the 
clock  posted  772kph  (480mph). 
The  ball  had  hit  the  display 
and  spun  one  of  the  figures. 
He  was  lucky  it  did  not  retali- 
ate robotically:  “Computer 
abuse.  One  penalty  point” 

THE  puck  with  a luminous 
nose;  developed  by  Fox  TV 
to  overcome  difficult  visibil- 
ity on  screen  and  jack  up 
its  NHL  viewing  figures, 
received  less  than  glowing 
reviews  when  it  was  launched 
for  the  start  of  the  season  on 
Saturday-  When  the  AH -Star 
game  was  last  played,  in  1994, 
it  achieved  a 3.5  rating.  Satur- 
day’s 4.5  may  be  attributed 
largely  to  curiosity.  An  on-line 
survey  of  10,613  fans  found  32.7 
per  cent  to  favour  of  the  pack, 
67.3  against  The  US  women's 
figure  skating  championships, 
overlapping  on  another  chan- 
nel, bad  a rating  of  11.6. 

VIETNAM’S  fifth  annual 
marathon  made.  Jerry 
Berry  feel  at  home  in  Ho  Chi 
Minh  City  on  Sunday.  It  em- 
braced heat  humidity  and 
confusion.  This  time  runners 
were  blocked  and  even  hit  by 
motorcycles.  In'  1975  it  was  a 
helicopter.  Berry  was  the, 
pilot  who  evacuated  the 
American  ambassador  from 
the  rooftop  of  the  US  Em- 
bassy. “He  was  meant  to  come 
out  on  April  29,"  he  recalls, 
“but  we  didn't  leave  until 
5.80am  on  the  30th  as  the 
North  Vietnamese  were  com- 
ing in.  It  was  total  confusion.” 

IT  WAS  too  late  for  Andy 
Moles,  the  Warwickshire 
batsman,  to  nudge  the  selec- 
tors but  after  last  season  he 
found  himself  in  Torremo- 
linos  dining  alongside  the 
man  who  moans  that  the 
counties  are  not  producing 
the  players.  Moles  had  been 
named  In  some  quarters  as  a 
tour  possible.  Ray  Illingworth 
did  not  recognise  him. 
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Paddy  Agnew  In  Rome 


PAUL  GASCOIGNE  was 
yesterday  summonsed 
to  appear  in  a Rome 
court  next  October  to  answer 
assault  charges  brought 
against  him  by  a photogra- 
pher, Lino  NannL 
The  charges  relate  to  an  in- 
cident in  downtown  Rome  on 
January  24  1994.  at  which 
time  the  England  midfielder, 
now  with  Rangers,  was  play- 
ing for  the  Serie  A club  Lazio. 

Under  Italian  law  Gas- 
coigne does  not  have  to  attend 
the  hearing  and  can  choose  to 
be  represented  by  lawyers. 
But  if  his  own  testimony 
could  prove  vital  to  his  de- 
fence . his  lawyers  may  en- 
courage him  to  attend. 

Nanni  alleges  that  he  had  to 
undergo  hospital  treatment 
after  an  assault  by  Gascoigne, 
who  had  become  furious 
when  the  paparazzo  followed 
him  up  and  down  fashionable 
Via  Borgognona  during  a 
shopping  outing  with  his  then 
girlfriend  Sheryl  Kyle. 

The  photographer  claims 
that  Gascoigne  became  so 
angry  that  he  resorted  to 
physical  violence  to  induce 
him  to  hand  over  the  rolls  of 
film  just  shot  At  the  time, 
Gascoigne’s  version  of  the  in- 
cident differed  from  that  of 
the  photographer,  with  the 
Briton  alleging  that  it  was 
Nanni  who  first  resorted  to 
violence. 

“He  caught  hold  of  me  by 
the  neck  ...  so  I responded  to 
him  in  the  way  my  daddy 
taught  me,”  he  said  at  the 
time  of  the  incident.  He 
claimed  he  had  attempted  to 
persuade  the  photographer  to 
respect  his  privacy. 

Many  of  Gascoigne’s  team- 
mates at  the  time  were 
sympathetic  to  the  player.  His 
club  captain  Giuseppe 
Signori  said:  “It's  getting  so 
bad  that  soon  they’ll  be 
following  us  to  the  loo.  I never 
walk,  about  in  downtown 
Rome." 


THE  CRICKET  WORLD  ON  TENTERHOOKS  FOR  ITS  GREAT  ENIGMA 


great  among 


Taking  a relaxed  view  . . . Brian  Lara  pots  his  feet  up  in  the  stands  at  Port  of  Spain 
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Paul  Weaver  finds  T rinidad  expectant  as 
the  island  welcomes  back  its  favourite  son 


Brian  lara  captains 
Trinidad  against  Bar- 
bados in  the  opening 
game  of  the  Red 
Stripe  Cup  today  and  will 
hold  a hat  in  a serious  match 
for  the  first  time  in  almost 
half  a year.  It  is  not  only  the 
Bajan  bowlers  who  feel  a little 


nervous;  world  cricket  has 
sweaty  palms,  too. 

In  the  game’s  stakeholder 
society  everyone  has  a share 
in  its  most  fabulous  talent 
and  in -truth  it  does  not  look 
an  entirely  safe  investment 
Yesterday,  for  the  second 
successive  day.  he  failed  to 


turn  up  on  time  for  practice 
at  Trinidad's  Guaracara 
Park.  ‘1  think  he  might  be 
having  a net  on  his  ■ own 
today."  said  a doubtful,  pa- 
tient voice.  "No  one  seems 
sure." 

The  trouble  with  Lara  is 
that  be  rather  resembles  the 
Port-of-Spain  street  vendor 
who  holds  a coconut  in  his 
left 'hand  and  splits  it  open 
with  a s ingle,  mighty  blow 
from  his  glistening  machete: 


Is  someone 

poaching  your 
nest  egg 


he  always  seems  on  the  edge 
of  epic  self-destruction. 

As  they  rolled  the  pitch  at 
Guaracara  on  Tuesday  the 
pre-show  publicity  stills 
looked  terrific.  Half  an  hour's 
drive  away,  Lara  appeared 
as  affectedly  relaxed  as 
a chat-show  host  as  he 
posed  for  pictures  and  with 
his  gentle  smile  succeeded 
in  looking  even  prettier  than 
the  dramatically  beautiful 
Queen's  Park  OvaL 

He  talked  too.  reflecting  on 
his  infamous  decision  not  to 
tour  Australia.  Now,  after  his 
inclusion  on  Tuesday  in  the 
West  Indies  squad  for  next 
month’s  World  Cup.  and  his 
reassurance  of  his  future 
commitment  to  the  team,  he 
said:  "I  am  longing  to  get 
back  and  get  into  top  gear  for 
the  World  Cup.  and  I don’t 
have  much  time;  this  will  be 
my  only  game  in  the  Red 
Stripe. 

"I  needed . to  back  away 
from  cricket  I even  backed 
away  from  golf  and  put  my 
feet  up.  I needed  to  get  away 
from  the  game  as  part  of  my 
obligation  to  my  people  and 
the  cricketing  world. 

. "It  was  a mental  thing.  The 
stress  of  international  cricket 


is  tough.  When  you  play  the 
game  for  ll  or  12  months  a 
year  you  can  suffer  from 
acute  fatigue  syndrome." 

There  was  a half-smfle  here 
because  this  was  dearly  a 
tongue-incheek  reference  to 
the  West  Indies  captain 
Richie  Richardson,  who  left 
Yorkshire  in  the  middle  of  the" 
1994  season  with  just  such  a 
condition. 

Beside  him  was  Joey  Carew, 
a mentor-minder  figure  since 
the  premature  death  of  Lara's 
father.  “Brian  was  very  tired, 
physically  and  emotionally. 
And  everything  came  upon 
him  much  too  suddenly  for 
him  to  be  able  to  cope.  Look,  if 
you  won  the  lottery  tomorrow, 
how  would  you  spend  it?  But 
what  he  did  was  emotional. 
There  was  no  hidden  agenda. 
It  was  not  done  to  undermine 
the  captain." 

This  was  all  reassuring 
stuff,  but  there  was  a third 
figure  in  the  room  at  Queen’s 
Park  Oval.  Neville  Bernstein, 
a clothes  manufacturer  from 

Durban.  South  Africa,  is  chief 
executive  of  Lara  Interna- 
tional, formed  in  October, 
which  sells  cricket  equipment 
and  clothing.  The  pair  were 
Turn  to  page  15,  column  1 


Frank  Keating 

summons  by  the 

England  rugby  squad  to 
Hie  18-year-old  York- 
_ shire  schoolboy  Paul 
Sampson  may  have  caused  a 
flutter  on  the  back  pages  of  the 
daily  prints  yesterday  but, 
had  there  been  time  to  burrow 
and  delve  into  the  game's  com- 
paratively skimpy  archive, 
the  scholarly  among  sub-edi- 
tors might  have  hesitated 
about  making  such  a colourful 
splash  of  Master  Sampson. 

Eighteen!  The  great  K G 
“Grunt"  MacLeod  was  only  15 
when  he  was  selected  for  Scot- 
land in  1903  but  his  headmas- 
ter at  Fettes  refused  to  let  him 
play.  Too  rough,  he  said,  and 
‘‘Grunt'’  had  to  wait  until  he 
left  school  at  17  and  the  first 
All  Blacks  came  to  Inverleith: 
This  frindling  stats  lark  can 
warm  a freezing  day . Here  is 
another  crazy  tect  unearthed 
yesterday:  the  three  youngest 
players  in  international 
rugby  history  were  each  exact- 
ly 17  years  36  days  when  the  . 
ball  was  kicked  off  in  the  ir 
first  international. 

There  was  obviously  a more 
enlightened  headmaster  at 
Edinburgh  Academy,  for  two 
of  them  came  from  there:  Nin- 
ian  Finlay  (v  England  1875) 
and  Charles  "Hippo"  Reid  ( v 
Ireland  1881).  The  third  of  this 
threesome  was  the  All  Black 
Lui  Paewai.  who  played 
against  Australia  in  1923. 

If  they  were  exactly  the 
same  age  at  their  auspicious 
kick-off,  Finlay  gets  the  histo- 
rians’ vote.  Though  Paewai 
was  playing  against  “Austra- 
lia" in  effect.  In  those  days  the 
national  rugby  union  team 
called  themselves  only  New 
South  Wales;  and  Reid  had 
five  leap  years  lagged  at  the 
time  ofbis  debut,  Finlay  only 
four. 

IF  “HIPPO  " turned  into  one 
of  Scotland's  most  cele- 
brated forwards,  the  hack 
Finlay  was  rugby’s  first 
superstar  north-of  the  border. 

R J Phillips,  that  early  logger 
ofthe  lore  up  there,  wrote  of 
him;  “There  was  never  such 
glamour  and  reputation  at- 
tached to  a man  till  the  great 
Don  Wauchope  reached  the  ze- 
nith of  his  powers."  In  die  first 
match  for  the  Calcutta  Cup,  at 
Edinburgh's  Raeburn  Place  in 
1879.  Finlay  secured  a famous 
draw  with  a late  drop  goal  in 
which,  reports  said,  “he  es- 


At  the  moment,  you  probably  keep  your  savings  in  a Bank  or  Building  Society 
account.  It  makes  sense.  Especially  if  you  need  money  for  everyday  expenses  like  bills 
or  small  purchases. 

However,  if  you  wanr  ro  build  up  a lump  sum  over -a  few  years  you  might  well 
be  losing  out. You  see,  the  chances  are  that  whenever  you  earn  interest  the  taxman  will 
take  20%  or  more. This  can  make  a really  large  hole  in  your  savings. 

With  Eagle  Star,  though,  you  don’t  have  to  pay  hint  a penny.  If  you're  able  to  put 
aside  a small  amount  each  month  you  can  now  save  in 
the  same  way  as  some  of  the  wealthiest  people  in  Britain. 

If  you  would  like  an  information  pack  and  would 
like  to  scop  shelling  out,  please  give  us  a call. 

Telephone:  0500  60d  560 

Call  weekdays  8am  - 8pm  and  Saturdays  9am  - 2pm 
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EAGLE  STAR 


saved  his  brave  kick  with 
three  Englishnienbangmg  on 

tohim".  . 

■ in  comparatively  modern 
times  the  most  warming  chest- 
nut is  ofWUfWooUer’s  first 
match  for  Wales  in  1933-  At 
Rwjal  School  one  Friday  the 
pupil  held  up  his  hand  to  the 
middle  of  a lesson.  ‘Termis- 
sion  to  leave  clas%  sir?  Of 
course  not,  WooUer.  Sit  down, 
therms  no  possible  reason  for 
you  to  leave  class.”  “Well, 
how  do  I get  to  London,  sir,  to 
nlay  for  Wales  at  Twicken- 
ham, sir?” 

Nice  one  that  may  be  but  not 
true.  The  whole  school  had 
been  in  a tlzz  since  he  bad  lit 
up  the  final  Welsh  trial  at 
Swansea  a fortnight  earlier — 
Wooller'sBrilliant  Play  the 
Feature  had  been  the  Western 
Mail's  headline  above  the 
report  by  Old  Stager — and 
Rydal’s  headmaster,  the  Rev 
A J Costain,  was  his  proudest 
champion. 

He  was  a schoolboy,  true.  - 
but  Wooller  had  turned  20  and 
was  in  his  third  year  in  the 
sixth  form,  attempting  to  pass 
Latin  for  the  umpteenth  time 
to  take  up  the  place  which 
Christ’s  had  kept  open  for  him 
at  Cambridge  on  account  of 
his  sporting  prowess. 

The  youngest  England 
player  remains  Henri  Laird,  of 
Pangbourne  Nautical  College, 
who  played  fly-half  against 
Wales  at  Twickenham  in  1927 
at  18  years  134  days.  After  him 
comes  Bedford's  J G “Jumbo” 
Milton  (18  years  279  days), 
hooker  against  Wales  at 
Leicester  in  1904. 

FOR  romantics  the  15- 
year-old  Grunt  remains 
Scotland's  most  dash- 
ing sportsman; a com- 
plete natural  who  captained 
Lancashire  at  cricket  played 
soccer  for  Manchester  City 
and  won  the  Natal  Qpen  Golf 
Championship  In  his  50s. 

Ireland's  most  precocious 
was  of  the  great  rugby  dy- 
nasty, Frank  Hewitt  (17  years 
155  days),  who  wotinine  caps 
in  the  1920s  before  denounc- 
ing the  game  when  21  and 
retiring  "on  religious 
grounds".  There  was  no 
chance  of  Ireland’s  most  fam- 
ous broth  doing  that.  Tony 
O’Reilly  was  a year  older  than 
Hewitt  and  had  just  left  Dub- 
lin's Belvedere  College  when 
he  exploded  into  the  game  for 
the  continuing  gaiety  of  rugby 
nations.  The  monks  at  Belve- 
dere inscribed  a shield  to  him 
in  1955  which  read;  “Tb  Tony, 
who  in  the  first  year  after 
leaving  school  was  selected  for 
Leinster.  Ireland,  the  Barbar- 
ians and  the  British  Lions". 

“Ah.  happy  schooldays." 
breezes  the  incorrigible  global 
magnate  still,  whenever  you 
meet  him.  “Us  Belvedere  boys 
were  tops  at  everything,  espe- 
cially humility.”  ' 


He  unravels 
the 

international 
artistic 
culture  in 
which  Ford 
Madox  Ford 
grew  up,  and 
the  domestic 
and  legal 
crises,  some 
comically 
absurd,  some 
near-tragic 
in  which  he 
embroiled 
himself. 
Malcolm 
Bradbury 
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Guardian  Crossword  No  20,559 

Set  by  Shed 


Across 


1 Co-habitant's  unqualified 
victory  in  chess  (8) 

5 Drive  away,  putting  back 
records  in  cover  (6) 

9,20  Firm  smoother-out  of 
fold  by  6,10  (sic)  (8,6) 

10  It’s  by  no  means  obligatory 
to  turn  on  26  (6) 

.12  Holy  man  took  action  about 
sportsmen  (5) 

13  The  heavy  smoker  starts 
inhaling  joints  without 
satisfaction  (9) 

14  Rashly  losing  second  prec- 
ious stone  In  the  balance  (12) 

18  In  contact  with  the  audience 
for  Idn  (5-2-5) 

21  Makes  a new  beginning, 
keeping  dead  birds  (9) 

23  Main  character  bom  to  get 
the  bird  (5) 

24  Storm  about  gold  in  plenty  (6) 


25  Being  put  In  the  picture 
regardng  measurement  (8) 
28  Setback  Involving 
aficionado  of  Isis  (6) 

27  One  wflling  to  let  fool  take 
part  (8) 

Down 


1 Stand  up  to  welcoming 
notice  by  10  (6) 

2 Affair  Involving  King's 
Defence  (Q) 

3 Unrefined  whisky 
swamping  radio  waves  (9) 

4 It  helps  cook  to  separate, 
introducing  a piquant  touch 
(8.4) 

6 One  'm  privy  rising  at  1Q(slc) 
(5) 

• 7 'Sorry  I got  in  the  way1  aid 
so  forth  (8) 

8 Border  guards  turning  prin- 
ters' measures  Into  doth  (8) 

11  Love  catching  love  in 


devious  snares  of 

starvation  (1 2) 

15  Spread  round,  scattering 

shot  at  full  speed  (9) 

1 6 Startle  properly  with 
stfklent  interruption  (8) 

17  9^7-9°^  griefl  — 
has  got  sick  (thrown  up)  (8) 

19  Mounta  paintar.  into  what 
he  s into  (6) 

20  see  9 

22  Rushed  to  swallow  first 
piece  of  treacle  cake  (5) 

Solution  tomorrow 
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